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PEEFATOEY NOTE. 


On the conclusion of my second series of Lectures on 
Scotland in Early ChrLstian Times, the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland having done me 
tlie lionour of again appointing me to tlie Khind Lec- 
tureship for a term of two years, tliat I might deal 
with the antiquities of- the Pagan Period in Scotland, 
I have devoted tlie present series of Lectures to the 
investigation of the remains of the Iron Age, leaving 
those of the Bronze and Stone Ages to he dealt with 
in the succeeding scries. 

I have to thank the Council for their permission 
to use such of the Society's woodcuts as might be suit- 
able for the illustration of the Ijcctures, and my thanks 
are also due to Mr, J. Romilly Allen for the use of 
some of his drawings and measurements of Brochs, to 
Messrs. Chambers for the view of the Broch of Mousa, 
and to Mr. Tliomas S. Muir for the use of his etching 
of the Broch of Clickamin, which forms the frontis- 
piece to the present volume. 


14 Gillespie Cresckjnt, EDiNBURair, 
IMh March 1883. 
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LECTURE 1. 

(17tu October 1881.) 

CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN BURIAL VIKING BURIALS. 

At the outset of my first series of Lectures I stated that the 
necessity of abandoning the liistorical method of inquiry was 
involved in the very nature of the investigation which I con- 
templated, because the relations which the materials to be 
investigated bear to each other, and to special phases, of 
human culture and civilisation, are neither disclosed by 
historical record nor discoverable by historical methods of 
research. I therefore proposed that, for the purposes of this 
inquiry, we should consider ourselves engaged in the explora- 
tion of 4in unknown region ; and that, starting from the border- 
land where the historic and the non -historic meet, and 
ascending the stream of time, we should proceed to make 
such observations of the facts and phenomena encountered in 
our progress as would enable us to determine their relations 
by comparison with facts and phenomena already familiar to 
us, and to deduce conclusions which, so far as they are sound 
and relevant, would serve as materials for the construction of 
a logical history of culture and civilisation within the area 
investigated. 

Having thus traversed the region characterised by the 
phenomena of the Early Christianity of Scotland, all that is 
distinctively Christian is now left behind. Before us lies the 
whole extent of the Pagan period, resolvable into three great 
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divisions, characterised as the Ages of Iron, of Bronze^ and of 
Stone. In each of these we shall meet with distinctive 
manifestations of culture, disclosing their peculiar character- 
istics by their special products. These products are the 
materials of our investigation, and they fall to be dealt with 
by the same methods that have been employed in the dis- 
closure of the nature and quality of the culture and civilisa- 
tion of the Early Christian Time in Scotland. 

I have adopted tliis division of the general subject into 
“ Christian Times” and Pagan Times,” because the pheno- 
mena with which I am dealing do themselves exhibit a clearly 
defined distinction, and are separable from each other by their 
characteristics according as they are products of Christian or 
of Pagan forms of culture and civilisation. 

For instance, while Paganism existed, there were two 
customs which gave a distinctly typical character to the 
archaeological deposits of the heathen period! These were 
(1) the burning of the bodies of the dead ; and (2) the deposit 
with the dead (whether burnt or unburnt) of grave-goods — 
urns, weapons, clothing, personal ornaments, and implements 
and utensils of domestic life. Previous to the introduction of 
Christianity, the burials are characterised by cremation or by 
the association of urns, arms, implements, and ornaments. 
After the introduction of Christianity these characteristics 
cease. The substitution of Christianity for Paganism thus 
produced an alteration in the character of the archaeological 
deposits exactly comparable to that which was produced by 
the substitution of bronze for stone, or of iron for bronze ; and 
the difference between the Christianity and the Paganism of 
a people or an area, as thus manifested, is therefore a true 
archmological distinction. 

But no archaeological boundary is of the nature of a hard 
and fast line. The deposits which constitute the periodic 
divisions of archa 3 ology (like those of the geological series) 
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are always to a greater or less extent products of a re-forma- 
tive process, by which portions of pre-existing systems are 
imbedded in the new formation, in whose constitution the 
disintegrated elements of the older system are often quite 
clearly visible. There is therefore necessarily a series of 
transitional phenomena along the whole line of contact, and 
though the new system may have been characterised by a 
gradually increasing number of new types, the older types are 
often continued with altered characteristics, caused by an 
increasing conformity to the new conditions. It thus be- 
comes of importance that the character of these transitional 
phenomena should at least be indicated before we finally pass 
from the region of Christianity into that of Paganism. Their 
investigation is essentially an examination of the disintegi^ated 
elements and altered fragments of the Pagan systems that 
have entered into the composition of later Christian forma- 
tions ; and no branch of this inquiry is more instructive than 
that which takes cognisance of the survival of Pagan customs 
in the usages connected with Christian burial. 

“The first Christians,” says Aringhi, “did not follow tlie 
heathen custom of placing deposits of gold, silver, and other 
precious articles in their sepvdclires.” But it is 2^1ain from 
his further statement that they followed it partly, or, in other 
words, that the older custom was continued in a modified 
form for he goes on to say that “ they i^ermitted gold, inter- 

^ The body was swathed in linen, sometimes with the insignia of office, or 
with ornaments of gold, or gems placed in the coffin or sarcophagus. — Euseb. 
Vit, Const, iv. 66; Ambros. Oral, in ohit. Theodos; Augitst. Conf. ix., 12, 
cited in Smith's Diet, of Christ. Antiq., sub voce “ Burial of the Dead." The 
insignia of office, if the deceased had held any such position — gold and silver 
ornaments in the case of private persons — were often flung into the* open 
grave, and the waste and ostentation to which this led had to be checked by 
an imperial edict. — Cod. Theodos. xi. tit. 7, 1, 14. Ibid. So common was 
the burial of weapons and ornaments in Early Christian times among the 
Franks, that enactments against the violation of graves in search of treasure 
form a special feature in the Salic Laws. Gregory of Tours tells of the 
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woven with the cloth used in the prepg-ration of the body for 
burial, and such things as gold rings on the. fingers ; with 
young girls, too, they often buried their ornaments and such 
tilings as they most deliglited in.” 

Although the Pagan form of burial in which the dead 
were placed in their tombs, apparelled in their richest robes, 
and with tlieir arms, ornaments, and insignia, is clearly 
opposed to the doctrine taught in all ages of the church, that 
tlie dead are for ever done with the things of tliis lifc,^ wo 
find it strangely surviving as a Christian ceremonial in the 
burial of kings and clergy. Childeric, the last of the Pagan 
kings of France, w^as buried seated on a throne, in his kingly 
rolies, and with the arms, ornaments, and insignia of royalty. 
Charlemagne, the establisher of Christianity (who meted out 
the punishment of death to the Saxons who dared to burn 
their dead after the old manner),^ was also buried seated on a 
tlirone, with his royal robes, his arms and ornaments, and the 

of tlie grave of the wife of Goiitliram, who was buried in the Cliuroh 
of Metz, auro nuilto rebiisque prociosis;” and Montfaiieon adds that 

from this wo sec that it was not the kings only, but the groat of tlio land 
also, who wore at tliat time buried witli things of price. 

^ There are records of occasional cases in which the converts rebelled and 
went back to their old custoins in spite of the efforts of the clergy to restrain 
them. Tims we hiid in a.d. 1249, that in Livonia, wliere lieatbenism 
lingered longer than in almost any other part of Europe, there is a* solemn 
deed of contract enten^d into between the converts and the brotliren of the 
^Iloly Ci’oss, by whi<*h tlie converts become bound, for themselves and their 
heirs, never again to burn their dead or to bury with them horses or slaves, 
or arms or vestments, or any other things of value, but to bury tlieir dead in 
the cemeteries attached to the churches, — Dreger, Coikx Diplovudwits 
l^rmjrramxe. Again we iind that the Esthonian converts rebelled in 1225, 
took back the wives they had given up, exliiimed the dead they had buried 
ill the Christian cemeteries, and burned them, after the fashion of the old 
Pagan times. — Gruber, Origines TAvonwi^ cited by Wyllie in Archceologia^ 
vol. xxxvii. p. 46. 

” Si (piis coi‘])us dofuncti hominis secundum ritum paganorum flamma 
dousumi fccerit, et ossa ejus ad cinerem redieiit, capitc punictur. — CapyUulary^ 
A.D. 785. 
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book of the Gospels on his knee, Tlie Scandinavian A^iking 
was buried with his amis because his Valhalla was a lighting 
place ; but the Christian kings of Denmark continued to bo 
buried witli their arms although there was no Valhalla pro- 
I)ared for them.^ Giraldiis Canibrensis, describing tlie miser- 
aide death of Henry II. of England, laments that when the 
body was being prepared for burial '' scarcely was a ilecent 
ring to be found for his finger or a sceptre for his hand, or a 
crown for his head, excej)! such a thing as was ma.de from an 
old head-dress.” When the custom was disused for kings, it 
was retained for tlie clergy.*^ Archbisliops and bishops have 
always been buried with their insignia and robes of office.^ 
Their graves, containing the cj-osier or staff, tlie chalice and 
paten, the robes and ring, althougli necessarily of Christian 
time and Christian cliaracter, are directly related in the 
line of arclueological succession to tliose of the earlier 
Paganism. Tlie custom also survives in the pompous acces- 

^ WUieii t]>c grav^e of King Olaf at Sore was a long sword was 

foii7id over the body from tlie liea<l to the feet. In tlu? c.oHin of ICing Krik 
(Ui|H)ing, in the Cbundi of A^iborg, Ids sword lay at liis side. Ivornenij), 
Aarhofjer for Nordisk OldJcyndhjhcd, 1873, p. 251. 

^ In the Capitiilaria Rcgtim Franenrum wc are told tliat tlie custom 
which had grown obsolete among the eommoii ]n*o|>le was retained for the 
clergy : — Mos ille in vnlgo oljsoletus in fuiieiilnis ej»iscoporum ct piesbyterum 
retinetur. 

Durandus says, ^'Clerici vero, si sint ordinati, illis iiidunientis induti 
siut, quae re(j[uirunt oidiiics, quos liahiMit; si vero non liahent onlines sacro^ 
more laieorum .sepeliantur. Venimtamen licet in aliis ordinibns propter 
I)aupertatein hoc. sae pins omittatnr, in sae.erdotibns tainen ct Kpiseojns millo 
modo praetermittonduin est.” — Be Bh. OJT. lil>. 7. Konn'.riqj, d<?scribing tlie 
practice in Denmark, says of the burials of the higher orders of the chugy in 
the Middle Ages — “ On their head.s they bore tlio mitre, on their slioulders 
tlie cloak of gold brocade, on the linger tlm Eiii.scopal ring, and the crosier 
lay by the side of the corpse. Their feet weic shod, and the clialice ami 
paten were placed in their hamls.” Tliesc particulars have lieen verified in 
many instances, among wliich it is only necessary to mention tlie graves of 
Bishop Absalori at Sore, and Hisliop Sunesoii at Lund. — Korncrup. Aai huger 
for Nordisk Oldkyndighedy 1873, 251. 
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sories of a military fimeral. When we see the sword laid 
over the doflin, and the horse led in precession to tlie grave, 
we witness the survival of one of the oldest ceremonies ever 
performed among men — the difference being, that of old the 
weapon was laid in the grave beside the hand that had wielded 
it, and the horse Avas slaughtered to accompany his master to 
the unseen world/ Some forms of this survival gradually 
passed into distinctively Christian usages ^ with a definitely 
Christian significance, and others became actually incorpor- 
ated in the ritual of the Church. One of the most striking of 
the sepulcliral customs of the Pagan Northmen was that of 
binding the hell-slioes On the feet of the dead. It is 
stated in the Saga of Gisli the Outlaw that when they were 
laying Vestein in his grave-mound, Thorgrim the priest went 
up to the mound and said, ‘‘ ’Tis the custom to bind the hell- 
shoes on inen so tliat they may Avalk on them to Valhalla, 
and I will now do that by Vestein ; ” and when he had done 
it he said, '' I know notliing about binding on hell-shoon, if 

^ In a tnmnlus opened near Picton Castle, there were found, alon^ with 
the skeleton of a man, a sword, a breastplate, four horse-shoes, and a gold 
.ring, on the bez(d of wliicdi were engraved the anus of Sir Aaron ap Khys, 
a knight of the Holy Sepulcdire, The latest instance of this custom carried 
out in its integrity oecuri’cd at the interment of Frederick Casimir, a knight 
of the Teutonic Order, who w'as buried 'with his horse and his arms at Treves 
in February 1781. 

^ 2 A variety ofTlic custom of burial (dotlied took the form of burial in a 

^ojjkisb habit. It was not uncommou in the twelfth century for laymen to 
be thus buried, under the notion that the sanctity of the dress preserved the 
body from molestation by demons. Thus Erik Plonpcnning sets forth in a 
deed dated 1241, “ Votum fecimus ut in liabitu fratrum minorum mori 
deberemus ct in ipso babitn apud fratres minores Roeskildcnses sepiliri.” — 
Poiito|)])idan, Annalcs Eccl. Dan, 1669. The idea of sanctity connected wifh 
the monastic ordeis led j)eople to seek for burial, not only in the consecrated 
ground about the monastery, but in the habit of the monks. The laght was 
in early times purchased by tlie great men of Brittany by the gift of lands 
and other offerings, as we have seen to be tlic case in Ireland. — Stuart’s 
JScuJjdurcd Skmes of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 63. 
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these loosen.” This custom is often found in Christian as 
well as in pre-Christian graves in Central Europe. It was 
well known to the liturgical writers of the Middle Ages. 
Durandus says : The dead must also have slices on tlieir feet 
by which they may show that they are ready for tlie judg- 
ment.” Members of religious orders were usually thus buried, 
but the custom was yot confined to them aloiie.^ The idea 
of providing for a journey which was implied in tlie Northern 
custoni of the “ hell-slioon/’ is curiously illustrated by tlie 
statement of Weinhold, that in some remote districts of 
Sweden, up to a very recent period, the tobacco-pij)e, the 
pocket-knife, and the filled brandy-flask, were placed with 
the dead in the grave. 

Broadly stated, the arclijeological effect of the establish- 
ment of Christianity was to cut off the presence of grave- 
goods from the burials of the, area. But these examples show 
tliat while this was the general and final result, it was neither 
obtained absolutely nor at once. The burial usages of a 
people are among the most unalteraldc of all tlieir institu- 
tions. Other observances may cliange witli the convictions 
of individuals, but the prevailing sentiment wbich leads to 
the disposal of the dead — ‘‘gathered to tlieir fathers” — in the 
same manner as the fathers themselves were disiiosed, resists 
innovation longer and more stubbornly than any other. In 


^ Bernard, grandson of Charlemagne, who died in 818, was found with 
shoes on his feet when his coffin was opened in 1()38. AV'illiani LyndewolR, 
Bishop of St. David’s, who died in 1446, was buried in St. Stephen’s. AVhen 
his grave was recently disturbed during re])airs, tlie body was fouml unclothed, 
but with shoes on the feet. — Archatologut^ vol. xxxiv. p. 463. In the 
cathedral of AVorcester a skeleton was found in 1861 having shoes or sandals 
on its feet, the soles of which were quite entire. — (Jent. Mwj.y Oet. 1861. The 
Abbe Cochet nioutions a large number of instaiiees in France, jiroving the 
existence of the custom there from the twelfth century to the seventeentli. 
Ill an account of the funeral expenses of Roger Belot, who died in 1603, tluue 
is a charge of twelve sous six deniers for a pair of shoes to place on the feet 
of the defunct . — Jievtie ArchccoL, vol. xxv. (1873) p. 12. 
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j)oint of fact we find that from the beginning there have been 
but two great typical forms of burial — viz. burial with grave- 
goods, which is tlie universally Pagan type, and burial 
without them, which is the universally Christian type. 

These typical forms of burial are respectively products 
of the opposing doctrines of Paganism and Christianity as 
touching tlie future life. I cannot tell .what may have been 
the precise attitude of mind w^hich induced my Pagan an- 
cestor to provide his dead with grave-goods. In view of the 
gen end prevalence of the custom, I cannot doubt tluit it was 
an attitude which regarded their provision as a sacred duty, 
universally binding and almost universally performed. But 
the Christian belief in a resurrection to newness of life 
recognised no such duty to the dead, and steadily opi)Oscd 
tlie practice as amounting to a denial of the faith. On tliis 
account it is plain that when we find the dead in Christian 
graves provided with grave-goods we have a form of burial 
w^liich cannot be accounted for by anything in the essential 
elements of Christianity itself, tand therefore it must be re- 
garded as a survival of the older custom, wliich logically 
ought to have died with the death of tlie Pagan system, — of 
which it was a distinctive usage. 

The Christian fathers appear to have drawn the line of 
demarcation between Pagan and Cliristian burial so as to 
prevent the continuance of cremation. Yet the practice of 
strewing charcoal and ashes ritually in the open grave, and 
laying tlie unburnt body upon them, was a wide-spread 
Christian custom of the early Middle Ages.^ I cannot con- 

^ Tlic Christijin litiirgists account for this custoTu on other gi’ounds than 
as a siinuhition of tin; effect of cremation, or a .survival by symbol ; but we 
sliouhl not expect them to recognise it as a survival of the Pagan cu.stom. 
Duraiidus .say.s : — “ Carbone.s ponantur in testimoninnx quod terra ilia in com- 
munes usus, ampliu.s redigi non potest ; plus enini durat Carho sub terra quam 
aliud.” Is not the “ashes to ashes” of the burial service a lingering ‘echo of 
this ritual ? 
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ceive the process by which a custom like this could have 
been evolved from any of the distinctive usages of Christianity, 
if the custom of cremation had not preceded it. Again the 
practice of placing vessels of clay in the cist witli tlie un- 
burnt body, which was one of the most widely diffused and 
most distinctively Pagan customs connected with the inter- 
ment of the dead, was continued with certain modifications 
of form and significance as a Christian usage.^ In Pagan 
times these vessels contained food and drink; in Cliristian 
times they held holy water and charcoal and incense. Tlie 
holy water vessel was shallow and basin-like, and was placed 
usually at the feet of the corpse. Johannes Eelethus, in the 
twelfth century, notices this custom, and after him Durandus, 
Bishop of Mende,^ who says that the holy water is used “ that 
tlie demons who are greatly afraid of it may not come near 
the body;” and that incense is used ‘Ho indicate that tlie 

1 ALases of glass and of clay were buried with tbo early Cbrivstians in the 
catacombs. The glass vessels were drinking cu])S, the clay vessels arc in all 
probability such as were in domestic use. Garrucci gives a list of 310 of tliose 
glass vessels, many of wliich have the .Cbnstian monogram, or sccnnis from 
Scripture, d(3picted on them. Theni are others, however, oinamented with 
scJCTies from domestic and civil life, and even with siilyects iVom the Pagan 
mythology. 

Mabillon also notices tliis custom : — “ L’oii trouvent assez souvent dans 
I’anciens tombeaux des Chretiens des i)etits vases do terre pleins de charbons.’* 
— Dissertation mr Ic mlU des Saints mconnus^ p. 25. ‘ ‘Aquam bencdictani 

et pniiias cum tbiire apponcrent.” — Ikdetli, De Divinis OfficiiSj c. 161. 
** Delude ponitur in spelunca in cpia jumitur a«jua beiiedlcta et pinnae cum 
thure. Aqua benedicta no demones <|ui multum earn timent ad corpus 
accedaiit ; solent iiaimpic desaevirc in corpora mortuorum, ut (jiiod nequive.runt 
in vita, salt(3m jiost mortem egant. Tlius propter hictorem corporis removen- 
dum, sen ut defunctus creatori suo accei»tabilem bonorum operum odorem iii- 
telligatur obtulisse, seu ad osteridcndiim quod defiinctis prosit auxilium 
orationis.” — Durandus, De Off, Mcirtitoruin, In Rationale Div. Off. lib. vii. c. 
35. “Vascnla cum aqua lustrali in sepulcbris a|)ponel)aiitnr.” — Aringhi, 
lioina Suliterramaj vol. i. p. 94. “ Statutum ctiam fuit ut in sepulcbris crux, 

et aqua lustralis seu Ixjuedicda apponcrctur.” — Durantes, Ex Antiq. Ritual, 
Sacr. Libris, apiid Aringhi, loc. cU, 
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dead person has entered his Creator’s presence with the 
acceptable odour of good works, and has obtained the benefit 
of the Church’s prayers.” That the latter usage was widely 
extended throughout Christendom is proved by the fre- 
quent discoveries of vases pierced wdth holes, and contain- 
ing the remains of charcoal, which have occurred in Italy, 
Switzerland, I’rance, and Denmark.^ It was not unknown 
in Scotland, as the following examples will show. On the 
demolition of the old town steeple of Montrose in 1833, in 

^ The following are a hiw of the localities in \vliich these vases have 
occurred most abundantly : — Braquemont, Martin Eglise, Bouteilles, where 
over 100 vases occurred, Roux Mesnil, Ncuchatcl, etc. It may be interesting 
to indicate the range in time of the custom, by a few instances, with w^ell- 
dcfined dates. In tlic coffin of Urson, Abbot of Jumieges, wdio died in 1127, 
two pierced vases were found. At Lcure, near Havre, among many interments 
with similar vases, there was one with an inscribed slal) identifying it as that 
of Pierre Berenguicr (1270-1290). In the stone coffin there were six of these 
pierced vases. The stone coffin of Simon do Goucans, Bisliop of Amiens, who 
died in 1325, contained three vases, two being placed at the slioulders and one 
at the feet, all pierced with , holes and partly filled with charcoal, Ifi the 
coffin of John Count Dunois, wdio died in 1468, seven vases occurred. In 
tliat of Francis Longue ville, wlio died in 1491, twelve pierced vases with 
charcoal were ranged along the sides of the coffin. On the right side* of the 
wooden coffin of the Ahhc Francois d’Orignai, who died in 1483, two pierced 
vases were found. In the leaden coffin of Agnes of Savoy, Diudicss of Dunois, 
who died in 1508, there were four vases of common red unglazed ware coii- 
.taining charcoal. The latest precise date is furnished by an interment in the 
graveyard of the ' Benedictine inonastery at Mans. The coffin, on which the 
inscription w^as still legible, Charlotte Le Normat^t de Beaumont, Dkcede 
LE 12 Avril 1688, contained a vase with charcoal. This curious and little 
known custom is fully illustrated in the Abbe Cochet’s works, La Normandie 
Soutcrrainc, 2d edition, Paris 1855, and its se(p.iel JSe 2 mUurc 8 Gauloiscs^ 
MonuiineUi Franques ct Normandcs, Paris 1857. See also Bulletin Monu- 
mental^ vol. xxii. pp. 329-364, 425-447 ; vol. xxv. j>p. 103-132, 273-311 ; 
Mimoircs dc la SocUU dcs Antiquaires de Normandie^ vol. xxii. pp. 11, 12, 
294-298, vol, xxiv. p. 5-8 ; Archceologia, vol. xxxv. p. 233, vol. xxxvii. j). 
399, vol. xxx viii. p. 66, vol. xxxix. i). 117 ; Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London^ 1855, pp. 206, 290 ; llcvm dc Vart Chretien^ vol. ii. (1858), 
p- 420 ; De Caumont, Cours d' A'litiquites Monumenlales^ vol. vi. p. 316 ; A. 
Murcicr, La SeiyuUure Ckretienne en Frame^ p. 159-164. 
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removing the soil under the base of the stnicture, a rude 
stone cist was discovered at a depth of three feet. Tlie cist 
contained a skeleton disposed at full length, and beside the 
skeleton were four vessels of clay placed two at the head and 
two at the feet. One of these vessels 
(Fig. 1) is still preserved in the Mon- 
trose museum. It is of reddish clay, 4 
inches in height, 5 inches in diameter 
at the widest part, and 3 inches across 
the mouth. Its form is shown in the 
accompanying woodcut, from which it 
is also observable that it is pierced with Fig. i.—ciay Vase, one of 
holes which exhibit irregular outlines. a medifcv.u 

There are five of these holes in the 
circumference of the widest part of the vase, and it is evident 
from their ajrpearance that they; have been pierced by driving 
a sharp-i)ointcd instrument through it, not when the clay was 
soft but after it was fired.^ All the characteristics of the 
interment — the stone-lined gi-ave, the full-length burial, the 
vases idaced two at the head and two at the feet * — are those 
of the commonest form of Christian burial with incense vases, 
as manifested in continental examples later than twelfth 
century. 

The form of the vase figured is not that of any known 
variety of um found with interments of Pagan type. But 
it closely corresponds with the form of the incense vases 
represented in an illumination from a manuscript of the 

^ This is a frequontly-occurring cliaractoristic of tho vessels partially filled 
with charcoal found in graves of the Carlovingian period and down to the 
s(3venteenth century in France. They arc usually jiierccd with holes incgularly 
placed. In some cases the lioles liave been made wlien the clay was soft. In 
others the vessels have been pierced by holes driven through their sides after 
they were lired, as if by a nail or other pointed instrument. 

^ At Bernay, where 150 of these incense vases were found, the most com- 
mon arrangement was four in one colhii, two at tlic head and two at the feet. 
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fourteenth century (Fig. 2), as placed alternately with candles 
on the floor round the coffin during the funeral service, and 

wliich, as we learn 
from contemporary 
documents, were after- 
wards placed in the 
grave.^ In the illumi- 
nation the red colour 
of the fire within the 
vases appears through 
the holes pierced in 
their sides. (This 
cannot be shown in 
the woodcut here 
given, but the escap- 
ing smoke indicates 
the position of the 
aj>ertures). There* is 
in the National Mu- 
seum anotlier pierced vase, in wliicli the holes have been 
made when the clay was soft. It was found in 1829, -with 
two others, under a flat stone at the Castle Hill of Eattray in 
Aberdeenshire. It is liere figured (Fig. 3) along with one of 
the two others found with it, of which the Society possesses 
a drawing (Fig. 4). From a note attached to the drawing 

^ Two instances are cited by the Abbe Cocliet. Claud d’Escarbotte loft 
orders in'liis will that the young la<Ls, orphans, who were to follow liim to the 
grave should carry each a torch and a pot with incense. Jehaii Thelinigc 
described the custom more particularly, for he prescribes in his will that the 
small pots wdtli the fire and the incense shall be thrown into the gi’ave. In 
the district of ]\lorvan, says M. Jules Chevrior, the peasants even in our own 
days contiiuK' the custom of using funeral vases. Tln^y throw upon the coffin, 
wlien it is lowcre<l into the grave, a porringer or some such dish of earthen* 
ware which had bcim ordinarily used by the defunct ; and in certain parts of 
La lircsse they still throw into the gi*ave the holy water vessel which had 
stood at the feet of the defunct previous to the ceremony of inhumation. 



Fig, 2. — llhmiination from a fourteenth century 
MS., representing inconsc vases, placed, alter- 
nately with candles, round the coffin during, 
the funeral service. 
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we learn that the three vessels were filled with ashes when 
they were first discovered. No other record of tlie phenomena 
of this interesting deposit exists ; but, from tlie character of the 



Figs. 3, 4. — Clay Vases found at Castle Hill of Rattray, Aberdeenshire 
(5 inches high). 


vessels themselves, which is totally distinct from that of all 
known types of vessels deposited with I’aj^an interments in 
this country, they may he assigned to tlie class of vessels 
deposited in Christian graves of twelfth to fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries with charcoal and incense. 

In the special features of such survivals as these we 
read the story of the transition from the older to the newer 
forms of btirial resulting from the change of faith. We see 
the custom of burial with grave-goods retained as a cere- 
monial observance in Christian, sepulture, and the practice of 
cremation succeeded by the symbolic act of strewing charcoal 
in the open grave, and by a ritual which still regards the act 
of burial as a consigning of “ ashes to ashes and by these 
and similar links of connection we pass gradually from the 
Christian system to the system of Pitganism that preceded it. 

But when we advance beyond the Christian boundary in 
Scotland we enter on a region singularly destitute of materials 
by wliich the burial customs of the people may be coiTelated 
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with those which offer indications of their culture and civil- 
isation. The general phenomena of the burials of the Celtic 
Paganism of the Iron Age in Scotland are not disclosed by 
any recorded observations known to me. If they exist, they 
exist either as phenomena of unrecognised character or as 
phenomena which are still unobserved, I therefore proceed 
to the examination of a group of j)henomena disclosing the 
existence within tlie Celtic area of a system of Paganism 
which was iiot of Celtic origin ; and I turn to these pheno- 
mena as the only materials available for the demonstration of 
the character of Pagan burial — ^premising that they belong to 
a time when, owing to the intrusion of a foreign element, the 
Christian form and the Pagan form were closely contiguous 
and contemporary in Scotland. 

In the autumn of .1878 the late Mr. William Campbell of 
Pallinaby, on the west coast of the island of Islay, passing 
through the sandy links there, liad his attention arrested by 
the unusual appearance of a jiatch of iron-rust in. a hollow 
from which the sand had drifted. Examining the spot more 
closely, he found that there was a deposit of iron implements 
in the sand. Digging out the deposit, he discovered that it 
had been disposed in two contiguous graves, each containing 
a skeleton laid at full length, with the head to the east and 
tlie feet to the west, the boundai'y of each grave being marked 
by an enclosure formed of stones set on edge in the sand. 

In grave No. 1 he found the following objects deposited 
with the skeleton : — 

An iron sword in its sheath (Fig. 5). 

The iron boss of a shield, with its handle of bronze or brass 
still attached. (The boss and handle are shown in Fig. 6, and 
the liandle separately in Fig. 7.) 

An iron spear-head with wide blade and long socket (Fig. 8). 

An iron object, having a wide socket at one end of a long 
shank (I'ig. 9). 
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A conical iron object with the remains of wood adhering to 
the interior surfoce (Fig. 1 0). 

A number of fragments of corrugated iron (Fig. 11). 

A hollow cylindrical object of bronze with a globular end, 
probably the mounting of the end of a small sheath (Fig. 13). 

An iron axe-head, not differing greatly from the modern 
form, the eye broken (Fig. 14). 

An iron axe-head of similar form, but longer in the shank, 
the eye entire (also shown in Fig. 1 4). 

The iron head of a small adze, nearly entire (Fig. 15). 

The iron head of a hammer, entire (Fig. 1C). 

A pair of forge-tongs, partially broken (Fig. 17). 

The broken fragments of a large iron pot, and its bow-handle, 
broken (Fig. 18). 

In grave No. 2 he found the following objects deposited 
with the skeleton : — 

A pair of oval bowl-shaped brooches of bronze, omamented 
with pierced and chased work and with plaited bands of silver 
wire and studs, of which the pins only remain (Fig. 20). 

The brass spring-pins of the two brooches (Fig. 1 9). 

Portions of three pairs of discs of thin bronze, j>latcd with 
silver, each pair connected by a narrow band, the discs orna- 
mented wdth bosses arranged in circles, and the bands with 
borders all in repouss^ work (Fig. 21). 

A silver hair-pin with a globular head, ornamented with 
filigree wmrk, and furnisliod with a ring of wire fastened by a 
peculiar twisting of pne end round the other (Fig, 22). 

A silver chain- like ornament, formed of line silver wire 
knitted as a hollow tube, knotted at the two ends, and furnished 
at one end wdth a ring fastened by a peculiar twisting of the ends 
round each other (Fig. 23). 

Seven beads of coloured glass, enamelled on the surface with 
patterns in different colours (Fig. 24). 

A saucepan of thin bronze, with a long flat handle (Fig. 25). 

A hemispherical him]) of black glass, in shape nearly resem- 
bling the bottom of a bottle, and having its convex side rubbed 
and striated by use (Fig. 26). 

A small object like a needle-case, of silver, broken, and con- 
taining what seems to be a 2)ortion of a broken needle of bronze. 

It is apparent, from the nature of the groups of objects 
severally associated with the two burials, that No. 1 was the 
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grave of a man, and No. 2 was the grave of a woman. The 
man was buried with Ins arms and implements, tlie woman 
with her personal ornaments and housewife’s gear. It is equally 
apparent, from an examination of the whole phenomena of the 
burials, that there is an obvious absence of all indications of 
Christianity. They are not destitute of characteristics possess- 
ing a special significance, but they are destitute of char- 
acteristics possessing such significance as could be attributed 
to the faith and hope of tlie Christian creed, or explained by 
reference to any recognised customs of Cliristian burial. 
They suggest, for instance, a condition of life considerably 
removed from absolute poverty ; they present indications of 
culture and taste, of skill and industry, of manly vigour and 
womanly grace. But the position of the graves, with the 
head to the east and the feet to the west, is the opposite of 
that referred to by the liturgical writers of early Christian 
times as the proper position of tlie Christian dead, who 
should be placed with their feet to the east, so that in rising 
they may face tlieir Lord as He comes from the east. And 
tliere is no feature whicli can be more surely relied on as an 
indication of early Christian burial than this orientation of 
the grave which is here so plainly disregarded. 

If the absence of all indications of Christianity be tlius 
obvious, there is no less obviously a complete absence of all 
the characteristics of art and art- workmanship with which 
we have become familiar in the jirogress of our investigation. 
There is no Celticism apparent in . the art of the decorated 
objects placed in these graves. The characteristics which we 
have found to be constantly present in the decorative metal- 
work of the Celtic school of art are ncrtably absent, and 
those that are present are mostly new and strange to us. If 
the phenomena of the burials are clearly not Christian, the 
characteristics of the art are as clearly not Celtic. 

To find such weai^ons of bronze or stone as are commonly 
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styled preliistovic deposited with the dead excites no feeling 
of surprise, because we know, in a general way, that this was 
the common custom of i:>rehistoric Paganism. But wlien we 
find in a grave, along with the ordinary weapons of war, a 
collection of implements like this — a group of actunl tools of 
iron — scarcely differing in shape, and not differing in material 
from those now in use in our workshops, we instantly realise 
the presence of a phenomenon at once unusual and suggestive. 
It is unusual in this country because our forefathers received 
Christianity early, and Christianity abolished the* custom of 
placing implements in graves. It is suggestive 
because it enables us to perceive how closely 
the characteristic customs of the man we call 
primeval may be linked with the arts and 
culture of modern times. It is tlicrefore a 
phenomenon which it is desirable to investigate 
as fully as ])ossi]:)le. 

For this purpose it will be necessary to 
examine in detail the principal objects Ibund 
in the graves, with the view of detcirmining 
their typical characteristics and relations. 

First, I take tlie sword (Fig. 5) as tlie most 
im];)ortant, and therefore the most ]ik(dy to 
disclose its typical relationship by comparison 
with others. It is a long, broad-bladed, double- 
edged weapon, tapering slightly and evenly 1‘rom 
hilt to point. Its whole length is 36^ inches. 

Tlie blade is 2| inches wide at the Junction 
with the guard of the liilt, 2| inches in the 
middle of its length,* and 1 J where-it begins to 
be rounded off at tlici point. The grip of tlie 
hilt, which is covered with leather, is 3| inches 
in length. • The guard, wliich forms a straight collar to the 
blade, flattened on the upper and under surfaces, aiid convex 

G 
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on botli sides, is 4| indies in length. Tlie pommel, whidi is 
triangular in outline and convex from the ajiex to the base. 



Fig. G.— Boss of Sliiold, •with Handle 
found in grave No. 1 at 
Ballinaby, I.slay. 


i.s 21 inches liigli, 4 inches ironi 
side to side, and indies 
thick. Portions of the wooden 
lining of the scabbard still 
adhere to tlie blade.^ 

The shield boss (Fig. 6) is a 
round piece of haininered iron, 
like a hollow truncated cone, 
the outlines being those of an 
ogee curve instead of recti- 
linear. It measures 3^ inches 
diameter and 3i inches liigh, 
the llattened top being half an 
incli across. The base of the 
cone impinged upon the wood 
of the shield, to which it was 
securely fastened by two rivets 
passing through the flange of 
the boss and through the wood. 
Other two rivets, jilaeod in the 
circumrerence of the flange 
midway between these two, also 
j^assed through the wood of the 
sliield and were riveted into 
tlie handle. Tlie handle is of 
brass or l)roiJze, 7-| inches in 
length, convex on tlie exterior 

^ Feiniaiit iiguros an iron sword 
of this type in the second volunie of 
liis Tour in Scotland, plate xliv., but 
dismisses it with the remark that 
it is ‘‘part of an iron sword found in 
Islay.” 
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surfece, and concave internally in the direction of its breadth, 
and slightly convex also in outline in the direction of its 



Fig. 7. — Handle of Shield, front view (7] inches in Icngtli). 


length. It is oriianiented (as shown in Fig. 7) by bands of 


engraved lines forniiiiif 
veticnlated patterns, and 
teriiiinates at both ends 
in slightly raised cireiilar 
discs, furnislicd Avith 
loops in front and liack. 
The front loops appar- 
ently passed through the 
wood of the shield, tliose 
on the backs of the discs 
must have stood free on 
the inside of tlie shield, 
and AA^ere probably used 
for its suspension by a 
strap slung across the 
shoulder. Portions of the 
Avood of the sliield still 
adhere to the edges 'of tl ie 
boss. Tliis sjiecimen 
sliows wliat lias never 
before been seen in tliis 
country, viz. the method 
of attacliment of the lioss 
and handle through the 



Fig. 8. — Spear-luiud 
found in grave No. 



Fig. 9. — Fcrnile found 
in grave No. 1 (6 


wood of the shield. b iudics in length). 

Islay (7 inclics in 

Thespear-head (Fig.8) length). 
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is a long and stoiit-bladed weapon, straiglit-edged, and taper- 
ing equally (Voni the butt of the blade, which is unbarbed, 
tlie sliort neck of the blade ]iassing gradually into the rounded 
socket. Tlie Idade is now only 7 inches in length, but was 
probably about 10 inches long and 2 iiiclies wide at the butt. 
The socket still contains a portion of tlie wood of the shaft. 

With these weapons there are otlier relics to which it is 
less easy to assign a definite j^iirpose, such as the iron object 
(Fig. 9), 6 inches in length, which may have been the ferrule 
of a shaft, if not the lieel of the spear-shaft itself, which was 
often mounted with an iron prong for convenience of thrust- 
ing it into the ground. 

Akin to tliis oliject is the broken portion of a conical 
leiTulo (shown in Fig. 10), and there are a number of frag- 



Eig. U). — Iron Ferrule Fig. 11. — Fragment of Fig. 12. — Bronze Plaque, 
fonn.l in grave No. 1 Iron from grave No. from Olaiid (nctnal size), 

at Balliiiaby. 1 at Balliuaby. 


ments of an iron object with a corrugated surface,, as if 
formed of thick wires laid side by side (Fig. 11). None of the 
fragments suggest the probably size or form of the object 
wliou entire, or reveal its purpose. But in the figure of a 
warrior represented on a small bronze plaque (Fig. 12), dug 
up ill the island of Oland, we see a helmet formed of bands of 
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soinewliat similar ap 2 )earaiice, and tlie sword lie bears in liis 
hand is a sword of the peculiar tyjie associated with* these 
peculiar relics. 


A small and elegantly-formed and ornamented object of 
bronze (Fig. 13), wdth a cylindrical socket. 


terminatingin a globose aiidlobated expan- 
sion, with a rope-like moulding round the 
ujijier part of the terminal expansion, 
ajijiears to have been the mounting of the 
end of a small sheath. A similar object, 
nearly of the same size, having its globose 
termination ornamented with a grotestjue 
face was found in a grave in the island of 
Westray, in Orkney, and will be hereafter 



referred to. (See Yig, 50.) 

The imjilemeiits associated with these 


i’ig. IS. — HhcMlli Mount- 
ing of Broiizo from 


weajions and accoutrements in the man's 
grave are equally wortliy of siiecial exa, mi- 


nation, because, wlien regarded as a rcjiiesentative grorq), it 



Fig. 14. — Axe-heads of Iron (J), from grave No. 1 at Ballinaby. 


will be seen that they i^oint with equal definiteness to the 
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same conclusion as to the typical character and relations of 
the sl)ceial form of hurifd witli 'wliich we are dealing. 

The iron axe-heads (.Fig. 14) found in the gmve were two 
in nund.)er, nearly alike in form and dimensions, though 
somewliat mutilated. Tliey do not differ greatly from the 
modern form of the implement, and are good serviceable 
tools. 

I'he small adze-head (Fig.l5)aud the hammer-head (F'ig.16) 



Figs. 15 and 16. — Adze and Hammer (J), from grave No. 1 at Balliiiaby. 

of iron arc also good serviceable tools, not dinering greatly 
from forms that are still in use, but pos>sessing, in common 
with the axes, suflieieiit individuality of form and character 
to establish their typical relationship as members of a special 
group. 

The forge-tongs (Fig. 17), in the same manner, present 
features of individuality which are capable of being correlated 
witli a sjiecial vai’iety of this type of tool confined to a special 
area, and usually occurring in certain special associations 
of a similar character to those in which this example occurs. 
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The broken fragments of the large iron pot present no 
features of cliaracter that can be recognised as distinctive. 



Fig, 17. — Forge-Toiigs (J), iimu grave No. 1 at Balliiuii)y. 


They are simple Iragments of a large culinary pot, tlio 
diameter of which is indicated by the span of tlio iron bow- 
handle (Fig. 18), of ■which about half remains entire. l>ut 



Fig. 18. — Bow-IIandle of Iron Pot, one end luokctn (/,), Iroin grave No. 1 
at BallinaBy. 


though tlie pot itself is not a specially rtmiarkablo ol)ject, the 
occurrence of an iron culinary pot in >siicli associations is a 
fact of sufficiently remarkalde character to bt^ of importance 
in the determination of the special relations of a burial dis- 
tinguislied by such a group of uuusual phenoiiieiia. 

Let us now examine in detail the special cliaracteristics 
of tlie ornaments and other articles found in the grave of 
the ■woman. 

The most peculiar and striking ol>jects among these 
ornaments are the two l)rooch(is. Tli(\y a?e determined to be 
brooches by the fact that tliey are each furnished with a pin 
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on the under side. These pins, wliich are of brass, are of very 
peculiar construction.^ The head of the pin (Fig. 19) is bent 



Fig. 19. — Brass Spring- Pin of Brooch, Irom grave No. 2 at Ballinaby. 

back to fonii a loop, by wliicli the pin is secured in a socket 
formed by two projections from the inner surface of the 
brooch, in wliich a small rod is riveted passing through the 
loop of the pin. On this rod, the pin plays as on a hinge. 
The free end of the loop of the pin, doubled back and 
recurved, impinges on the inner and concave surface of the 
brooch, and acts as a spring wdien the point of the pin is 
jiressed back to be slipped under a projecting catch on the 
oj^posite end of the brooch. When in its place it lies 
under the concavity in a line with the longest diameter of the 
brooch, which is oval and bowl-shaped, convex externally and 



Fig. 20. — Oviil Bowl-shaped Brooch found in grave No. 2 at Ballinaby, Islay. 

concave internally. The body of the brooch (Fig. 20), which 
is 4f inches in length, 3 indies in width, and 1| inch in height, 

^ The jiiiis of all the other .sx)ecimens of this type of brooch that are pre- 
served in thti Museum have been of iron, and liavc consequently disappeared 
by oxidation. Without tlie Ballinaby brooches we should not have known 
the construction of the i>m. 
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is double,^ consisting of an outer and liiglily ornamented shell 
of pierced open work, placed over an inner shell wliich is 
smooth and highly gilt on the up{)er surface, so that tlie 
gilding may. appear through the open work above it This 
open work consists of a series of patterns which are similar 
as to the general effect, though they vary in their details. 
They are an’aiiged in equal segmental divisions of the 
convexity of the brooch, and separated by continuous bands 
of unpierced metal. These l:)aiids are traversed longitudinally 
by furrows, in which plaited strands of fine silver wire are 
laid and carried through perforations at the junctions where 
they cross each other. At these junctions are circular spaces, 
eacli of which has borne a knob or stud, probably of coloured 
paste or enamelled glass. These are all gone, but the pins 
that fastened them remain. The patterns tliemselves are 
zoomorphic in character, but tlieir zoomorphism is radically 
different from that of tlie Celtic school. It is zoomorj)hism 
in which the details are sacrificed to the general eHect, as if 
in the mind of the artist the idea of tlie ormiment was 
dominant, and the idea of the form of its parts subordinate. 
No two styles of ornaineiit could be more widely dissimilar. 
The artist of the Celtic school jiroduccd Iiis effects by simple 
variation of the arrangements of his stereotyped forms. In 'all 
the intricate interlacements of his zoomorpliic patterns, the 
typical forms employed to produce the most bewilderingly 
beautiful combinations are substantially the same, and tlieir 
parts are the same. His zoomorpliism was consistent 
throughout. If the conventional beiist was there at all, his 
tail was there, and his crest, and his limbs — he was there 
in unvarying completeness of form and conventionality of 
feature. But this zoomorphisni renders nothing distinctly. 
There is a suggestion of heads here and Avings there, but 

^ See the figure of the Tiree brooch, which is engraved with the upper shell 
removed from its place, and each show'ii separately (Fig. 31). 
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there may be no bodies and no limbs, or there may lie a 
suggestion of limbs to wliicli no bodies effeir. The Celtic 
artist built up his patterns with the forms of his conventional 
beasts laboriously expressed. This artist, simply blocks out 
his pattern and covers it with suggestions of animal forms. 

But if the art of these brooches is not Celtic, the form 
differs no less widely from that of the Celtic brooches, 
Avliich is penannular, with flattened and expanded ends. No 
brooch of tliis oval bowl-shaped form occurs within the Celtic 
area, either ornamented with Celtic art, or associated with 
objects of exclusively Celtic origin. 

Equally cliaracteristic, and as widely different from 
anytliing that we have seen of Celtic forms or Celtic art, are 
the forms and the art of the double discs of plated metal 
(Fig. 21), of wliich three were found in the same grave with the 
brooches. They are so tliin and so sorely wasted that they 
could only have been recovered from a sandy soil, and even 
then, if they liad been subjected to less careful handling, we 
should have been unab](^ to establish their original form. 
They are all imperfect, the most entire being 7| inches in 
length, consisting of a pair of buckler-like discs, ornamented 
with bosses and concentric circles, and connected by a band 
ornamented with zigzags and pellets, all in rqmissd work. 
It is difficult even to conjecture what may have been their use. 
They are of silvered bronze, and if they had occurred in the 
man’s grave, they might liave been supposed to have been 
ornamental mountings of the shield. But Mr. Campbell’s 
testimony as to their occurrence in the grave of the woman 
is distinct, and it is equally clear from their form and 
character, that they are objects of ornament, but neither the 
form nor the character of the objects gives any clue to the 
manner in wdiieh they were worn. 

The silver hair-pin (Fig. 22), with globular head and ring 
attached by a loop, is 5 inches in length. The globular head is 
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ornamented with double reversing s{)iral scrolls of filigree 
work of notched wire, finely executed. The ring of wire 
which hangs in tlie loop on tlie summit of the globular head 
of the pin, is also notched, and the ends twisted round each 
other in a fashion which is characteristic of many similarly 
joined rings of this type ; as, for instance, the ring attached to 
the end of tlie chain of knitted wire to be next described. 




Fig. 23. — Chain of Knitted Silver Wire, 15 inches in length, and end portion 
of the Clnxin of the actual size, from grave No. 2 at Ballinahy. 

The chain of knitted silver wire (Fig. 23) is an object of 
very peculiar character, but its relations are not difficult to 



Fig. 24. — Beads found in grave No. 2 at Ballinahy (actual size). 

establish.^ Its total length is 16 inches, and its width { inch. 
It is formed of silver wire of the- fineness of sewing thread. 


' A portion of a similar chain occurred m the Croy find (Scotland in Early 
Christian Times, Second Series, p. 23) ; also in the Skaill hoard, to l)e sub- 
sequently described ; in the hoard at Cuerdale; and in a small hoard found in 
the Isle of Inchkenneth. 
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knitted as a hollow tube, with the common kiiittihg^stitch 
used in knitting stockings. The knots at the ends of the 
tube are inoduced separately, and fastened on. The ring at 
the end of the chain has its ends twisted together in the 
same maimer as the ring attached to the hair-pin. 

The beads of coloured glass found in the graves (of which 
the different varieties are shown in Fig. 24), were seven in 
number. In all probability, only a part of them were 
recovered. They present the peculiarity of being formed of 
glass of different colours fused togetlier so as to present a 
variegated surhice, sometimes in regular patterns of different 
colours. 

The saucepan of thin bronze (Fig. 25) is extremely light, 



Fig. 25. — Saucepan of thin Bronze, from grave No. 2 at Balliiiaby (17i inches 

in length). 


of good shape and excellent workmansliip. Its wliole huigtli 
is VI \ inches,- — the handle being 12 inches in length, the bowl 
5J- inches wide and 3| inches deep. It is formed of ex- 
tremely thin beaten bronze, not much thicker than writing 
paper. A T-shaped fillet surrounds the rim, giving strength 
and rigidity to the upper part of the bowl. J>elow the rim 
are three slight mouldings in repoiisHd work. The handle is 
strengthened by a T-shaped fillet on either edge, and the 
circular expansion at the end is ornamented with a disc 
hammered up from the under side. 

The hemispherical implement of black glass (which is here 
shown in Fig, 26), is the most peculiar object found in this 
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grave. In shape it nearly resembles the bottom of a common 
black bottle, though flatter in the concavity and scarcely so 
large, being 3 tnclies in dianieter and 11 inches in thickness. 
It has been made by '' throwing ” a lump of glass in fusion, 
and has evidently been tlirouni in this special form for 
a special purpose. That purpose, as we shall see hereafter, is 
indicated by the marks of use on its convex side, — which is 



Back view. Front view. Section, 

Fig. 26. — Implement of Black Glass, from grave No. 2 at Ballinaby (3 iiielies 

in diameter). 


considerably rubbed and striated, chiolly towards tbe centre 
where tbe surface is most prominent. 

I^astly, a little cylinder of bronze plated with silver, about 
2 inches in length and scarcely so tliick as a common pencil- 
case, contains in its interior, adhering to one of its sides, what 
seems to be the point end of a needle of bronze. 

From tins detailed examination of tbe objects associated 
with tliese interments, we perceive that they arc for the most 
part objects presenting a strongly marked individuality of 
cliaracter. Tbe weapons form a peculiar group, consisting of 
a long, broad-bladed, double-edged sword, with short, straight 
guard and triangular pommel ; a light wooden shield with a 
truncated boss of iron, and a long, stout-hladed, and unbarhed 
spear. The ornaments also form a peculiar group, the brooches 
being large, oval, and bowl-shaped, and covered with patterns 
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of zoomorpliic decoration, imperfectly expressed. Eeverting 
to the remarks made on the essential qualities of this peculiar 
style of decoration, it will be remembered* that it differs 
widely in character and spirit from the decoration of tlie Celtic 
school with which we have noAv become familiar ; and if the 
general teacliing of these Lectures, in regard to the value of 
decoration as an index to the arclucological relations of tlie 
objects on wliich it is found, has been successfully applied, it 
must be obvious tliat tliere is no Celticism apparent in these 
objects. AVe are unable to compare the forms of the weapons 
and im})lements with forms obtained fi‘om Celtic burials, 
becTause no iron sword, no iron spear, or wooden shield has 
ever been found in Scotland in association with anj^ burial 
demonstrably of Celtic charax^ter. And no such group of 
implements as axes and smitliy-tools of iron has ever been 
found in association with any interment on the mainland of 
Scotland. The obvious inference is that these two burials, 
with their associated groups of weapons, im])lements, and 
ornaments possessing such strongly marked and unusual 
characteristics, may be outlying examples of a hum of luirial 
and associated types of objects, wdiose si)ecial area is not 
Celtic, and therefore probably not in Scotland. 

I liave already ex^dained that since it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to point to any given area which has remained 
nnaffected by movements of ])opulations, invasions, colonisa- 
tions, and other changes not dependeJit on purely physical 
conditions, we must be prepared for the occurrence, among 
the products tliat are indigenous to tlie soil, of otlier j>roducts 
avclueologically characteristic of other areas ; and I have 
endeavoured to sliow how these arc separable from the purely 
indigenous types by their differmice in character and decora- 
^tion, and how tliey are assignable to tlieir parent area by their 
identity with the types native to tlie region from which they 
are derived. This is the problem we luive now to deal with. 
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The most prominent features of the form of burial 
exhibited by these Islay graves are that it is burial unbunit, 
and with grave-goods. I have already shown that these are 
features tliat are common to almost all forms of Paganism. 
But there seems to be a special suggestiveness in the char- 
acter of the group of objects dejiosited in the man’s grave. 
Since he took with him his sword and spear, his axe and 
shield, and took also with him his smithy-tools to keep them 
in repair, it seems a fair inference that his form of faith must 
have taught him to look for a continuance of warfare in the 
life beyond tlie grave. We know that such a faith existed, 
and that the Nortlicrn and Western Isles of Scotland were 
overrun by men who held it at a time when such implements 
and weapons of iron were in common use. The special 
feature which distinguished the wild creed of the Korthmeii 
from most other forms of lieathenism was that it promised a 
place in Odin’s Hall to all men wounded by arms or slain in 
battle. Spears supiiorted the ceiling of tliis Valhalla ; it was 
roofed with, shields, and coats of mail adorned its benches. 
It Avas the perpetual pastime of its inmates to fight and slay 
each other every day, to be revived again before evening, and 
then to ride back to tlie feast of boar’s flesh and mead. If, 
tliercforc, it can be shown that the forms of the weapons, 
implements, and ornaments thus found in tliese Islay graves 
are the forms of the Norwegian area, and that, when they 
occur in Scotland, they are found in those portions of 
Scottish territory that were possessed and colonised by the 
Norwegians — and found only there — the demonstration of 
tlie character, period, and relations of these burials will be 
complete. 

The materials for forming an estimate of the typical 
character of the burials of tlie Viking time in Norway are 
ample, and they have been very fully described by the 
Norwegian arclueologists. Upwards of a ‘thousand gi^aves of 
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this period are known. The form of burial which they 
exhibit is burial witli grave-goods. Tlie burial is usually 
covered by a mound, either round or oblong in shape. The 
mounds vary greatly in size, but they differ from those of the 
early Iron Age, and of all previous ages, in being usually 
unfurnished with either cist or chamber. Stones are often 


found set round tlie burial, which, when the body was un- 
l)urnt, was simply laid on the natural surface, and tlie mound 
heaped over it. In Norway the custom of burning the body 
exceeds in frequency the custom of burying unburnt by about 
four to one. Where the body has been burnt it is usually 


found that the grave -goods have also passed 
through the fire, but this is not always the case. 
The burnt remains arc either found sjiread over 
the area of tlie base of tlie mound or gathered to- 
gether in a heap in tlio centre. Very frequently 
they are found placed in an urn. The urns of the 
Viking time are very rarely made of clay, but are 
cither hollowed out of some soft stone, sucli as 
steatite, or they are caldrons made of thin plates 
of iron riveted together, or beaten out in bronzii. 
The grave-goods buried with these interments in- 
clude the clothing, weapons, implements, or orna- 
ments used or possessed by the dcceasexi, and tlie 
furnishings of the grave are thus rich in jircqiortion 
to the wealth and station of the individual. 

The sword wliich is characteristic of these in- 
terments in Norway is a peculiar weai>on. It is 
long, broad-bladed, often double-edged, and usu- 
ally furnished with a short, straight guard and a 
triangular pommel. One which was ploughed up 
from a grave-mound at Vik, in Flaa Sogn in Nor- 
way, in 1837, is shown in Fig, 27 for comparison 



witli those of the same type found in Scotland. I have said 


D 
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that we have no Celtic sword of this tyjje. It is the type 
which prevailed in Scandinavia during the last three centuries 
of their lieathen period. It differs from the types that pre- 
ceded and succeeded it in Norway, and it differs also from 
tlie types of swords of the later Iron Age in other countries 
of Europe. It is specially the sword of the Norwegian Viking. 

As tlie sword is the most characteristic object among the 
grave-goods of the man, the l)rooc]i is also the most character- 
istic object among the grave-goods of the w'oman. The 
brooch, wliicli is constantly found in these interments in 
Norway, is a most 2)eculiar ornament. It is always of brass, 
massive, oval, and bowl-shaped in form, and is distinguished 
from all other brooches that are known, not only of this, but 
of every other area and every other time, by the fact that it 
is an article of personal adornment which (though as capable 
of being used singly as any other form of fibula might be), is 
almost never found singly, but constantly occurs in pairs — 
the one being usually an almost exact dujdicate of the other. 
This singular type of brooch is the special ornament of the 
female dress wliicli x^revailed in Norway during the last three 
centuries of their lieathen jieriod.^ It differs entirely from 
the tyjies that preceded and succeeded it ; and it differs as 
completely from the tyjies of the later Iron Age in all other 
European countries. 

We therefore see that if the sword thus found in Islay 

^ For this reason tlie geographical distrihution of these brooches Tiiarks 
the range of the Scandinavian compicsts of tlie ninth and tenth centuries. 
In Iceland, in Russian Livonia, in Normandy, in England, in Ireland, and 
on our own shores in Shetland, Orkney, Caithness, and Sutherland, and in 
tlie Hebrides, including even the remote St, Kilda, their presence attests the 
historical fact of the Viking settlements from Norway. But the area in 
whiph they are s])ecially abundant, of course, is in Scandinavia itself. I find 
oil comparing the diircrent records that there are now upwards of five hundred 
of them known in Norway. When we add the number known in Sweden, 
which exceeds four hundred, and those of Denmark, which only amount to 
thirty-eight, we have a gross total of nearly a thousand, of which the larger 
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had been dug up in Norway it would have taken its place as 
one in a great series of the ordinary Viking type, and these 
brooches from the woman's grave would have matched 
exactly witli^some hundreds of similar pairs from Norwegian 
graves.^ The whole group of objects would have corresponded 
with the special characters of many similar groups preserved 
in the Christiania Museum. The special forms of eacli of tlie 
members of the groups — as, for instance, the forge- tongs, the 
hammer, the adze, the axes, — are all forms that are abun- 
dantly represented in Viking graves there. Nicolaysen gives 
twenty- three instances of smithy -hammers, and seventeen 
instances of forge-tongs among the articles found in grave- 
mounds of the Viking time described by liiin, in Norway. 
Several of these grave-mounds contained more or less com- 
plete sets of smitli’s tools, including anvils, chisels, files, as 
well as hammers and tongs. Along with an interment of 
this period at Tliiele, in Jutland, tliere were two anvils of 
different forms, four different kinds of liammcrs, four varieties 
of pincers or forge-tongs, two cliisels, two implements for 
drawing wire, four files, two melting pans, a pair of scales and 
weights, and a (quantity of other implements. It was natural 
tliat the sruitlfs craft should hold a higli place in the estima- 


portion arc from Norway, No arcliamlogical period in' any eountry is marked 
by such a distiindly peculiar and characteristic type. 

^ In a letter to me acknowledging receipt of a copy of my “ Notes of the 
Relics of the Viking Period of the Northmen in Srjotland,” Professor Rygh, 
Curator of the Museum at Christiania, says: — “ Among tluj oval brooches 
wliich you have figured, there is not one that might not hav(> heon fouml in 
Norway. The brooch from Pierowall is of a form exceedingly common with 
us, of which I know no fewer than one hundred and eiglit sj)oeinjens. The 
commonest form of all in Norway is that of the Inooc.hes from Islay and Tirce, 
of which we have one hundred and eighteen examples. The broodies from 
the Loiighills at AVick belong to a variety of tlie last form well known with 
us, and that from Castletown in Caithness has many analogous oxanijilcs liere 
ill Norway, although they are not so common as the two [iroviously mentioned 
types.” 
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tion of a people wholly devoted to the use of arms, and as 
famous for their skill in forging, tempering, and ornamenting 
weapons as for their prowess in using them. But such 
homelier objects as the pot and the saucepan* of the Islay 
graves are common accomxianimeiits of these interments in 
Norway, and the counterparts of the implement of black glass 
found in the woman's grave may be seen in the museums of 
that country, and tlieir piupose demonstrated by specimens 
that are actually still in use. Nicolaysen describes them as 
lumps of glass formed like the bottom of a bottle, and the 
character of the olijects usually associated with them may be 
indicated by tlie contents of one grave-mound in which this 
imj)lement occurs. The mound was a large one, 44^ feet 
long, and 73 feet broad, set round the base with large stones. 
It contained an interment after cremation. Tlie ashes were 
gathered into a bronze vessel, 8 inches high, and 17 inches in 
greatest diameter, over wliicli was inverted a pot of steatite, 
botli vessels enclosing a quantity of iron implements cemented 
into a solid mass of oxidation and burnt human bones. 
Among the iniplements were a lumji of glass like tlie bottom 
of a liottle, a knife-blade, the rings of a bridle-bit, an axe, 
a sickle-blade, a wlietstone, some bronze ornaments, and an 
ox-horn. Alongside of the bronze vessel were a s^iear-head 
and a frying-jian of iron, 8^ inches diameter, with 7 inches ol 
tlie liaudle remaining, and all around were large quantities of 
clinker nails. Here the associations of tlie glass implement 
are similar in character to its associations in the Islay graves. 
Its xiiir^iose is demonstrated by the facts recorded by Nicolay- 
soii and Loraiige, who state that in Mandal Amt and in 
several remote districts on the west coast of Norway, the 
women still nse them for giving a gloss to their white linen 
caps, and generally for getting up a gloss on linen by frictiond 


^ When {showing tlie relics from the Balliiiaby graves to a lady, she 
remarked that in her homo in Caithness she rcmeinbered seeing a similar 
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It lias tliiis been demonstrated that every feature of these 
two Islay burials, and every object associated with them, is 
clearly of Norwegian type, and of the heathen jieriod of their 
Viking time — that is, of the period ranging between the 
beginning of the eighth and the end of the tenth centuries — 
and that the sword of this peculiar form and the bowl-shaped 
brooch of this remarkable type are the most characteristic 
objects associated with this class of burials. 

The next (question that presents itself for determination 

article of glass, wliicli slie was told was formerly used for a similar pur]>oso. 
Though now rcvsidoiit in Edinburgh, she believed the imi>lement Wcis still 
preserved, and at my request she made search for it, found it, and sent it to 
the Museum. It is an impleimmt vSo similar in form to the ancient spetiimen, 
tluit there can be no (]uestion as to the ideiitily of type. It is of lilack 
bottle glass, 3 inches in diameter, and T] inch thick, and is hero engraved 
(Fig. 28) to the same scale as the spectimou from the Ikillinaby grave 
(Fig. 26). Tliat the discovery of this lump of glass in a Pagan grave shouhl 



Back view. Front view. Section. 

Fig. 28. — Linen Smoother of Black Glass, modern (3 indies diarneter). 


be the means of bringing to liglit the exisbnico of similar inijilements in 
Scotland which had continued in use till within living memory, is a curious 
illustration of the rapidity witli which the knowledge of spoci;i.I implonniiits 
and special processes becomes extinct when the. imph^ment lias been superseded 
l»y a new form and its use rendered ob.solete liy an improved [iroccss. The 
placing of this specimen (of the modern typo) in tlie Museum has* biouglit 
to light other three specimens of modmai calendaring impleinents of glass. 
Tlicy arc of larger size and furnished with handles, which arc also of glass. 
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is, What is the range or area of this type of burial, associated 
with these tyjies of objects, in Scotland ? 

On this same estate of Ballinaby, in Islay, a grave was 
discovered under a large standing-stone in the year 1788. 
There is no jirecise record of the circumstances beyond the 
fact that a pair of oval bowl-shaped brooches (Fig. 29) were 



Fig. 29, — Brooch found at Ballinaby, Islay, in 1788. 
One of a pair (4J inches in length). 


found in it. They were presented to the National Museum, 
and are thus preserved. They are of the same variety of 
type as those previously described, but differing somewhat 
in the patterns of tlieir ornamentation. They are 4^ inches 
in length, 2| inclies in breadth, and I J inch in height. 
Their pins were of iron and are gone, hut the hinge and catch 
remain in both. The central ornament of the upper shell 
is a raised boss, cast hollow in the metal, chased on the upper- 
surface, and pierced with four holes. The channels cut in 
the hands of impierced metal between the patterns of pierced 
work, and the holes through Avhich the plaited strands of 
silver wires had passed, are visible, but the wires themselves 
are gone. The holes for the pins that fastened the studs of 
coloured paste on the circular spaces at the junction of the 
bands are there, hut pins and studs are both wanting. Tlie 
patterns of the ornamentation are zoomorphic, representing 
winged, dragon-like animals placed face to face. The band 
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round the lower part of the under shell of the brooch is filled 
with a suggestion of zooinorphic jiatterns in panels, and the 
flange or flat border underneath it is divided into a series of 
raised and sunk spaces, produced apparently by a triangular 
punch. 

In 1845 a similar burial was discovered in the strath 
near Newton Distillery, also in Islay, No record of the cir- 
cumstances is preserved, but two oval bowl-shaped brooches 
(Fig, 30) and an amber bead, which were found in the grave, 



Fig. 30. — Brooch found in a grave near Newton, Inlay, 
One of a pair (4J inches in length). 


arc in tlie possession of Mr. John Campbell of Islay. The 
brooches are each 4J indies in length, inches in width, 
and 1 inch in heiglit. The pins liad been of iron and are gone, 
but the hinge and catch are still traceable. These brooches 
differ from those that have been already described, inasmuch 
as they are not double shelled but cast in one piece, that is, 
they are made of a single shell, whicli is cliased, but not 
pierced in open-work patterns. The division and the arrange- 
ment of the patterns are much the same as in those first 
described, but there are no channels in the partitions for 
silver wires, and the partitions themselves arc ornamented 
with a species of fret. The circidar spaces at the junctions 
of the partitions have been ornamented with studs of paste 
pinned on, but studs and pins are both gone. The patterns 
of the ornamentation are executed with a graving tool, bub 
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they exhibit so little coherency of design that it is impossible 
to call them zoomorpliic.^ 

In tlie old Statistical Account of Tiree it is stated that, 
in digging at Cornaigbeg, there were found at different times 
human skeletons, and nigh them skeletons of horses. Swords, 
it is said, were also found, but diminished with rust, — silver- 
work preserved the handles ; there were also shields and 



Fig. 31. — Brooch found in Tiree, 

1. Under Shell of Brooch, gilt. 

2. Upper Shell of pierced and chased work. 


liclnicts. In March 1847 an oval bowl-sliaped brooch of 
this siiecial character, which had been found in Tiree, was 
exhibited to the Society by Sir John Graham Dalzell, but it 
was not left in the Museum, and it is not now known what 
became of it. .But in 1872, the late Rev. Dr. Norman 
Macleod presented to tlie Museum a brooch of this character 
found in Tiree (Fig. 31), which is almost precisely of the 

^ A similar grave was found in Mull, and tlic brooches are in the pos- 
session of Lord Northampton at Torloisk, but I have no further inforination 
regarding them. 
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same pattern as those first found in Islay. It is 4 J inches 
in length, 2^ inches in breadth, and 1| inch in height. It is 
double, and is here figured with the upper and under shells 
separated from each other so as to .show the manner in which 
they were fitted and pinned together, so that the smooth- 
gilded surface of the under shell might shine through the 
pierced work of the upper. This brooch also presents a 
peculiar appearance common to them all, but which, in this 
instance, is strongly niarkcd. The interior of the under shell 
is impressed with the texture of coarse cloth so distinctly, 
that the size, number, and interweaving of the threads are as 
visible as in the web. The cloth seems to be coarse linen, 
and the appearance is really an impression cast in the metal. 
These under shells were probably cast in moulds prepared in 
this way — the side o^the mould corresponding to the conve.x 
surface with its ornamental border was cut in soft stone, a 
thickness of wet cloth was then fitted into it corresponding 
to the thickness of the metal, and over this a lump of clay 
was rammed hard ; the clay was lifted and the cloth removed, 
thus leaving a cavity for the metal the clay became one 
side of the mould and the stone the otlier, and, wlieu the 
metal was run in, it produced a cast of the impression of 
the cloth retained upon the backing of clay. Thus tlieso 
brooches present castings in metal of the textile fabrics of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, sliowing the thickness of its threads, 
the method of weaving, and the general finish of the fabric. 
But there is a still more interesting circumstance connected 

^ The metal oF which these brooches are maile is not bronze but a very 
soft brass. Professor Kygh has given the details of the analyses of four, and 
the composition of the metal is as follows : — 


Analyses of bowl-shape<l brooches. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

1. From Stromsund, Norway 

. 74 78 

10*44 

14*36 

2. From Braak, Norway 

, 72*85 

11*90 

15*71 

3. From Giirdness, Norway . 

. 88*00 

11*90 


4. From Denmark 

. 84*44 

11-00 

8 77 
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with them in respect to the cloth of the period when they 
were made and worn. In some instances they have not only 
preserved casts in the metal of the impression of cloth in. the 
clay of the mould, but have actually preserved portions of the 
dress in which they were worn, or in which they were fixed 
when committed to the grave with the body of the wearer. 
I have already stated that they have usually had pins of 
iron, now represented by a lump of oxidation. In this 
brooch from Tirec, and also in one which I brought from 
Hakcdaleu, near Christiania, I have ascertained by careful 
examination of this lump of oxidation that it has enclosed 
and protected from decay a minute portion of puckered cloth 
whiclr had been caught between the point of the thick pin 
and the iron catch into which it slipped when the brooch was 
fastened on the dress. I have been able to remove and 
mount for microscopical examination some small scraps of 
this cloth. It appears to be linen, but with a partial admix- 
ture of another fibre, which may be hemp, and I can detect 
no material difference between the cloth in the specimen 
from Norway and that from the island of Tiree on bur own 
western coast. 

• Continuing our inquiry as to the area over which these 
peculiar relics have been found in Scotland, we ascertain that 
there are other instances of their occurrence in the Hebrides. 
On the island of Earra a large grave-mound, crowned by a 
standing stone 7 feet high, was opened by Commander Edge 
in 1862. The grave contained a skeleton placed with the 
head to the west, and along with it there were found an iron 
sword, 33 inches in length, with remains of the scabbard, a 
shield-boss of iron and some remains of the shield, a whet- 
stone, two oval bowl-shaped brooches of this type, and a 
comb of bone, 8 inches in length.^ A similar burial was 

^ Proc. Soc. Aiitig. Lo'iul. 1861-64, p. 230, The comb is there said to have 
been of boxwood, but it seems more likely that it was of bone. 
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found “ in the island of Sangay ” (probably Sanderay) 
“ between Uist and Harris.” The grave contained a skeleton, 
and with it were found a pair of these brooches (closely 
resembling Fig. 48, from Pierowall in Orkney), together with 
a brass pin and a brass needle.^ Even in remote St. Kilda 
the evidences of the occurrence of this typical form of burial 
are not wanting. A pair of these oval brooches found in 
that island are preserved in the Andcrsonian Museum, 
Glasgow.® 

Coming now to the mainland of Scotland, we find that 
one of these brooches is preserved in Ospisdalc House, 
Sutherlandshire, of which there is no precise record; but 
there is every reason to conclude that it is one of a pair 
found somewhere in the neighbourhood. Another pair were 
found in a grave in the neighbourhood of Hunrobin Castle, 
and the under shells of them are preserved in the Duke of 
Sutherland’s museum tliere. 

In Caithness there have been occasional discoveries of 
interments of this character, but unfortunately no one seems 
to have thought a burial which was associated with “ rusty 
pieces of old iron” worthy of careful investigation. The 
liev. Mr. Fo'pe records, incidentally,'^ a remarkable discovery 
of swords ‘‘in a peat bank near the house of Haimar” in the 
neighbourhood of Thurso, and dismisses the subject witli the 
remark that “ they were odd machines resemlfiing plough- 
shares, all iron.” A pair of oval bowl-shaped broodies of 
great beauty were found at Castletowui in Caithness in 1786. 
One of these (Fig. 32) is in the National Museum.^ It is 4| 

^ One of these brooches is figured in th(3 Vetusfa Monumcnla of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Londmiy vol. ii. pi. xx., and it is there said that “the 
fellow of it is in the British Museum.** 

* One of these is figured by Worsaae in the Aarhoger for Nor disk Oldkyn- 
dighed for 1873. 

^ Pope’s Translation of Torfaous, Wick, 1866, p. 169. 

^ The other was given to Mr. Worsaae on the occasion of his visit to 
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inches in length and 3 inches in width. It is double-shelled, 
and the gilding, botli on the under and upper shells, is still 
visible, although the double row of silver cord along the 
edge,’' wliich is noted in tlie first description of the brooches 
when tlioy were presented by James Traill of Eattar in 
1787, is now gone. The centre of the convexity of the 
brooch is surmounted l)y a bold ornament, in form somewhat 
resembling a crown. The ornamentation is distinctly zoo- 



Fig. 32. — Bowl-shaped Brooch, found with a Skeleton at Castletown, 
Caithness (4J inches in length). 

morpliic, the four projecting ornaments below the centre- 
piece being carved into the form of animals’ heads. These 
brooches were dug out of tJie top of the ruins ” of a Broch 
near Castletown, and were found lying beside a skeleton, 
buried under a ilat stone with very little eartli above it.” 
This evidently implies that tlie interment had been made in 
the upper part of the mound covering the ruins of the 
Broch.^ 

S(M)tland, and I had no difllcnlty in recognising it in one of the cases of the 
Musfiinn at Copenhagen. 

^ It was the custom of the Northmen to hiiry their dead in mounds raised 
in their honour, hut tlicy also took advantage of mounds ali’eady raised, and 
of natural or artilicial mounds which were conv^onient for the purpose. See 
also tlio remarks on tlie us(3 of the mounds covering the ruins of Brochs as 
burial-places in the subsequent Lecture on Brochs. 
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Another pair of these oval howl -shaped brooches from 



Pig. 33. — Oval Bowl-sluiped Brooch, found in a cist in the LoTighills, 

Wick. 

Caithness is also in the National Museum. They 
were found in a cist in the top of a natural mound 
of gravel called tlie Longhills, on the north side of 
the river, a little above the bridge of Wick, in 
1840. Although found together they difier in 
pattern, one being nearly similar to the Tiree 
broocli, wldle the other (Fig. 33) diflers from all 
tlie KScottisli specimens in having ciglit bosses of 
open work arranged round the central boss. Tliey 
retain portions of the twisted strands of iine 
silver wire which lay in the channeled depres- 
sions of the upper part. 

Passing from Caithness to Orkney, wo find 
abundant evidence of the same form of burial 
associated with olyects of similar character. At 
Sweiiidrow, in tlie island of Ilousay, there is a 
held in wliich there are many graves, from wliich 
objects of iron were occasionally turned up by 
the jdougli many years ago, when the soil, had 
been less frequently disturbed. In the year 1826 
a hne specimen of tlie peculiar type of sword 
associated with these burials (Fig. 34) was thus turned up by 
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the plough in close proximity to the spot where previously 
the iron boss of a shield had been similarly discovered.^ The 
sword is a long, broad-bladed, double-edged weapon, with 
short straight guard and triangular pommel. It measures 3 
feet SJ inches in total length, the blade being 2 feet 8 inches 
in length. The guard is 5 inches in length and 1 J inch in 
depth. Tlie grip measures 3| inches in length. The pommel 
is 4 J inches in width and 3 inches in height. The blade, 
which is inches wide at the hilt, has been in the 
scabbard at the time of its dej)osit, and blade and scabbard 
are now converted into a mass of oxidation. The scabbard 
has been made of thin laths of vrood, the fibre of which is 



Fig. 35. — Silver Mounting of a Drinking-Horn found at Burghead 
(‘2J inches diameter). 

still visible, covered in some jJaces with leather. Tliere are 
also some remains of the side-plates of bone or horn which 
made up the grip, and the gilt metallic mounting which 
adorned both ends of the grip still remains. The ornament 
closely resembles that of the silver mounting of the rim of a 
horn or beaker (Fig, 35), which was dug up at Burghead some 
time previous to 1826, and is now in the Museum. But the 
ornament of tlie sword lias a distinctly zoomorphic feeling, 
and still more closely resembles the decoration of a similar 

^ Tills fine sword, now broken in many pieces, was presented to the 
Museum in 1874 by the representatives of the late Professor Thomas S. Traill, 
through the Rev. G. R. Omond, Free Church minister at Monzie, one of 
the oldest Fellows of the Society. 
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mounting of the hilt of a sword of the Viking type dug up at 
Islandbridge, near Dublin, and preserved in the Museum 
of the Eoyal Irish Academy. 

Except in the island of Westray (in which seven speci- 
mens have occurred), there is no record of the discovery of 
the oval bowl-shaped brooches elsewliere in Orkney. T shall 
describe the remarkable group of graves in Westray in con- 
nection with the phenomena of burial, merely remarking 
here that the presence of these brooches and this type of 
sword carries the area of this form of burial into the Orkney 
Islands. 

Two oval bowl-shaped brooches, having tlie usual mark 
of cloth oil the inside of their inner shells, are also in the 
museum at Lerwick. They were found at Clibberswick, in 
the north end of the island of Unst, the most northerly island 
of the Shetland group. Along with them there were found a 
plain silver bracelet, two glass beads ornamented with twisted 
streaks of white and blue, and a trefoil-shaped brooch of a 
type which is al^o peculiarly Scandinavian, covered with a 
zoomorphic ornament consisting of dragonescpie forms, whose 
feet twist under and grasp parts of tlieir bodies.^ 

The range of these burials, distinguished (among other 
features peculiar to tliemselves), by the presence of this 
peculiar type of sword and this remarkable type of brood 

^ This trefoil - shaped brooch closely resembles one figured in the 
Meitioires de la SocUte des Ant'iqicaires dxh Nordy 1840 - 44 . 

^ Including those found in tlie Viking cemetery at Pierowall, in Westray, 
Orkney, the total number of these brooches found in Scotland is thirty- two. 
The total number of Celtic broodies that I was able to enumerate was fourteen. 
The difference is striking, and the fact that tlie foreign form occurs in larger 
numbers than the native form is so opposed to what is naturally expected, that 
the explanation becomes of some interest. It is simple, but signifieaut. The 
largeness of the larger number is an arch geological result of Paganism. The 
smallness of the smaller number is an ardiicological result of Christianity. 
The effect of Paganism was that those who had brooches wore buried with 
them. The effect of Christianity was that brooches ceased to be buried with 
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has thus been traced through the western and northern isles 
from Islay to Unst, in Shetland, touching tlie mainland only 
in the counties of Sutherland and Caithness. This area, 
established on archajological evidence, coincides exactly with 
the area established by historical record as that wliicli was 
colonised and possessed by the Norwegians in the time of 
their heathenism. 

I now proceed to notice other instances in wdiich burials 
with grave-goods of a similar cliaracter, though differing more 
or less in certain special features, have been observed. It is 
but recently that they have attracted attention, and tlie 
interest and significance of their peculiar phenomena is only 
beginning to be understood. 

About fifty years ago, a grave-mound situated between 
the chapel of St. Donan and the shore in the island of Eigg, 
was levelled by the tenant of the land. No observations of 
the phenomena of the burial were made, but the’ objects 
found were fortunately jireserved.^ The principal object 
found in this grave-mound was a sword-hilt of bronze (Fig. 36), 
inches in length. In its form it resembles the hilt of the 
Islay sword, but is greatly superior to it in the beauty of its 
ornamentation and tlie skill of its workmanship. Indeed, I 
know no finer or more elaborate piece of art workmanship of 
tlie kind, either in this country or in Norway. It is con- 
structed in four pieces — the triangular pommel, the cross- 

thoso who had them. The tendency of the one system was to take all the 
hiooehes ultimately into the soil with the remains of the generations that 
wore them ; the tondcncy of the other system was to keep the brooches from 
going iindorgroiind. Hence we see that the preponderance of these foreign 
relics in the soil of Scotland (which is almost destitute of native relics of the 
same age and jiurpose) is aifarcha^.ologieal result which is directly dependent 
on the ditfercnce between Paganism and Christianity. 

^ Tliey are now dcjiosited in the Museum, and have been fully described l)y 
Professor Norman Macxdierson, LL.D., in an elaborate paper, read before tbe 
Society, on the Anti(]iiitics of Eigg. 
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piece under it, the grip, and the guard. Kach of these has 
been cast and worked separately, and they are all united by 



Pig. 36. — Sword-hilt of 'the Viking time, from a Grave-mound in the islaml of 
Eigg (7,i inches, in length). 

- K 
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the tang of the blade which passes up through them. Tim 
deconitioii is difficult to describe, hut it is not difficult to 
perceive the liarmony, elegance, and fitness of the general 
design, liach of tlic four parts is treated witli reference to its 
decoration as a sc])arate whole, but they also combine to give 
to tlie (ill tire oliject a completely harmonious design. The 
triangular jionimel is placed upon a cross-piece answering in 
cliaracter to the cross-pi.oee below the grip, and the grip answers 
in character to both. The ends of tlie pommel are formed as 
lieads of animals, the zoomorphism more 
suggested than expressed, and more distinct 
in tlie front view of tlie whole hilt (Fig. 36) 
than in tlie side view of the pommel alone as 
here represented (Fig. 37). The grip and the’ 
cross-piece below it aim all decorated in the 
same style, with a bcautifid pattern formed 
of a scries of arcaded spaces with quadrate 
ornaments bctAvecn. The patterns chased in 
tlie a.rcad(:5d sjiaces arc apparently zoomorphic 
ill character, and the (juadmte ornaments be- 
tween them are jdates of silver pinned on to 
the lironze, a circle being incised round every 
pin luiad, and each pair of circles connected 
by a line drawn from the right side of the 
one to the left side of the other, so as to resemble an 
S-sliaped scroll. The edges of the grip (Fig. 38) are orna- 



Fig. S7. --Side view 
of J^oiuiiirl of 
Swonl-liilt. 



Fig. 38. — Edge of Grip of Swonl-hilt. 


merited ■vvitli tliree siuik panels of interlaced work 
alternating with foirr p]aiii_ panels. The upper side of ihe 
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guard (Fig. 39) has two ornaments of siniilar character, eacli 
consisting of four loops round a pellet, the bands composing 
tlie loops crossing each other in the centre of tlie figure. 
There is notliing that is distinctively Celtic in the style of tin’s 
interlaced work. Indeed, there is so little of it, tliat it would 
be difficult, from this specimen alone, to form any opinion as 
to the relations of interlaced ornainent to the system of 
decoration characteristic of the Viking period. I have 
already skated that tlie mere presence of interlaced work is 
not a feature which can be relied on as a certain indication 
eitlier of the Celtic or the Scandinavian character of the 



Fig. 39. — Upper .side of Guard of Sword-liilt. 


ornament of which it forms a jiart. In consecjnenco of the 
close iiitercoiirse wliich subsisted between the areas of the 
two distinctive schools of art during the Viking time, the 
dnlluence of the one iipoii the other is traciialde in such tran- 
sitional styles as that of the Manx cro.sses and tlie de(iorations 
of the Skaill brooches to lie hereaTter deseribcid. And tluj 
Celtic manner, with a Scandinavian spirit, is di.stinctly dis- 
cernible in the decoration of a sword-hilt (Fig. 40) found in 
a grave-mound of the Viking time at Ultuna, in Sweden.^ 

^ The tiiinulus contained tlie roinains, still distinctly recognisable, of a sliip in 
winch a warrior had heen entombed along with his arms and two horses. ^I'he 
iron nails which fastened the planks together were still visil)le in th(*ir plaees. 
The vessel ajvpeared to he a galley of no gn at size, (‘allying a single mast. 
Alongside of the body, which was unhurnt, was found a swoiif, the blade, of 
iron, and the splendid hilt of gilt bronze decorated witli interlaced patterns 
of extreme beauty and elegance. Ilemains of the wooden slieatli and its gilt 
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In the grave-mound at Eigg tliere were found, along with 
the sword-hilt, a buckle or fastener of a belt of bronze or 



Fig. 40, — Sword-liilt foiiiKl in m Gravc-nioiiiul at Ultuini, Sweden. 

niountings were also fburid. A lielinet of iroji was also f< uiid, having a crest 
or ridge of bronze, containing zinc as an ingredient — the only lielniet of the 
I’agan jicriod in Sweden hitherto known. There were also found a inagiii- 
fi(!ent uniho or boss of a shield, in iron plated with bronze, and adorned with 
])atterns of interlaced work, the handle of the shield, nineteen ari'ow-heads, 
the bits of two bridles, a ]>air of shears, all in iron ; thirty-six table-uicn and 
three dice, in bone. Besides these there was an iron gridiron and a 
ketlhi of thin iron plates riveted togeth(;r, witli a swinging handle, as also 
1*01108 of swine and geese, jirobahly the remains of the funeral feast . — La 
Suede rrcMslorlque, par Oscar Montelius, StockJiolm, Paris, and Leipzig, 
1864, p. 114. 
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brass (Fig. 41), attached to a thin jdate of the same metal, and 
a solid lump of metal ajipareiitly of a similar alloy, inches 



Fig. 41. — Buckle of Bronze (actual size), from a Grave-mound in the island 

of Eigg. 
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ill length, whicli «Tppears to have been one of tlie feet of a 
large three-footed pot. 

Two other gTave-mounds in the sanie neigbboiiiiiood wer^j 
excavated in 1875 by Professor Macplierson, and I had the 
opportunity of seeing tlieiii subsequently. The ground-plans 
and sections of tliein wliich are here given (Pig. 42), were 
made by Mr. Artijur Joass. The largest mound was about 
40 feet in diameter and from 6 to 7 feet in height, with a 



•’ig. 43.” -Brood I of Broiizo, silvered, from Grave- 
moimd ill Eigg (2J inches diameter). 



Fig. 44, — Belt- Clasp 
(actual size). 


circular depression in the centre. In an enclosure roughly 
formed of stones in tlie centre of tlie mound and on the 
original level of tlie surface, there were found traces of an 
interment, with grave-goods, of the usual Viking character. 
They consisted, of an iron sword in the sheath, similar to 
that found in the Islay grave, an iron axe-head, a spear-head 
of iron, a penanmilar brooch of bronze plated with silver 
and ending in knobs of the shape of thistle heads (P"ig. 43), 
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an agrafe qr belt-clasp of bronze or brass, ornamented with a 



Fig. 45. — Whetstone (actual size). 

scroll-like i)tittern in reliol’ (Fig. 44) ; a small whetstone 
(Fig. 45), and several portions of dress consisting of clotli 
of tliree difierent varieties 
of texture (Fig. 46), one of 
wliich is trimmed with iur. 

The smaller grave-mound, 
a few yards distant, con- 
tained the fraginents of an 
iron sword, a wlietstomi, a 
plain peiuiniiular hroocli with 
knobbed ends, of a sliglitly 
flattened form, in lironze or 
brass, and some beads of 
amber and jet. 

Perliaps tlie most remarkable cemeteiy oi‘ graves l)e.lo]iging 
to tins intruded l\aganism of the Norsemen was that (excavated 
by Mr. William Itendall, of Piero wall, in the island of 
Westray, in Orkney, in 1849. Tiio graves were situated in 
the sandy links at the north-west si<le of tlie liead of the bay 
of Pierowall, Mr. liendairs notes are brief and imperfcjct. I 
have twice gone over tlie ground cxjilored by liim, with tlie 
view of ascertaining certain points in connection witli tliese 
interments, and I think there is evidence on tlie spot that 
each of them was placed on the original surfaijo of^thc ground, 
that tliey were surrounded hy roughly made enclosures of stones, 
and covered by a mound of greatiir or less laillv. Mr. Ivendall 



Fig. 46.- — Spcciiiicna of Cloth found in 
the Crave -mound. 
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explored two groups of these grave-mounds, the one con- 
taining four and the other five interments. 

In the first group, grave-moxind No. 1 contained a human 
skeleton laid on its right side, north and south, the skull 
cleft, ajiparently before burial, and only one half of it found. 
Deposited with it there were a number of iron weapons or 
implements, among which Mr. Eendall recognised an iron axe 
and what he calls the half of a lielmet, which I have no doubt 
was hidf of the globrdar boss of a shield. Grave-mound No. 
2 contained the remains of a man, a horse, and a dog. It is 
not said whetlier the whole skeleton of the horse was in the 
grave, but tlie remark is made that the horse was of small 
size, and the bridle-bit remained between its jaws. Many 
pieces of iron were found, among which were a buckle and a 
spoar-liead or part of a sword. Grave-mound No. 3 contained 
the remains of a man and a horse with fragments of iron 
implements. Grave-mound No. 4 contained a skeleton only. 

At a little distance to the north-east of this group of 
grave-mounds was tlie second group. In grave-mound No. 
1 was the skeleton of a man. At his head lay the cup-shaped 
boss of his shield; at his left side his sword. A whetstone, 
a comb, and several glass beads Avere also found, and many 
pieces of iron of whose form and purpose there is no sugges- 
tion. In grave-mound No, 2 was a skeleton, Avhich Mr. Eendall 
concluded to be that of a female. Two oval bowl-shaped 
brooches of brass were found on the breast, and a little below 
tliem a circular ornament and a j)in of the same metal. There 
were no traces of iron, or remains of iron implements or 
wa>apons. Grave-mound No. 3 contained a small skeleton 
with twa 3 oval bowd-shaped Irrooches and a small circular- 
headed pin on tlie breast, and two long single-edged, round- 
backed coinbs of bone (Fig. 47) lay on eitlier side of the neck. 
No. 4 luul been previously disturbed. In No. 5 were two 
brooches, two combs, and a pin similar to those in No. 3. 
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In 1851 Mr. Itendall presented to the N<ational Museum 
the contents of u grave winch is not described in tlicse notes 



Fig. 47. — Hound- bucked Comb from a Cravc-iiiouiid in Westray. 


but was found in the same locality. It contained the skele- 
ton of a man, with whicli there had been dej)Osited an iron 
axe, a spear-head of iron, and the iron boss of a sliield, an 
oval bowl-shaped brooch (Fig. 48), and a penannular brooch 



Fig. 48. — Oval Bowl-sliaped Brooch from a Grave-mound in Westray, 

of Celtic form, ornamented with interlaced work of purely 
Celtic sty le.^ In this remarkable cemetery we liave the same 
type of burial and tlie same typical forms of wtjapons, im- 
plements, and ornaments, as in Islay and in Figg. Of tlie 
whole gi’oiip of objects found in all these graves there is Tint 
one, viz. the Celtic brooch last mentioned, that is of a tyjie 
native to the soil in which they are found. 

But a still more remarkable set of graves Avas found at 
Pierowall by Mr. Farrer and Mr. George Petrie. Unfortu- 
nately there is the same absence of any pr(M;ise and detailed 
record of the phenomena. The first, Avliich contained the 

^ Figured in the previous series of Lcctui’cs — ScoiUttul in Early Christiiui 
Times j p. 29, Fig. 22. 
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bones of a man and a borse, had been found at the sands of 
Gill by Mr. George Petrie in 1841, and the relics from it 
were deposited in the Kirkwall Museum. When that museum 
was broken up and its contents sold, they were purchased by 
Colonel Balfour of Trenaby, and sent to the National Museum. 
They consist of the bronze clieek-ring of a bridle with part 
of the iron bit, and fragments of wood with iron rivets which 
were supposed to be the remains of a shield. The second 
gmve was explored by Mr. Farrer in 1855. There is no 
record of the phenomena of the burial, but the objects found 
were sent to the museum. They are an iron knife, «, small 
sickle of iron, an iron key of peculiar form (Fig. 49), and a 



Fig. 49. — Iron Key, Irom a Grave-moim<l in Westray (5J inches in length). 


bronze mounting of a slicat 
Ksilver, and ornamented with 



( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


Fig. 50.' -1. Slieath-niouiiting from a 
grave in Westray, Orkney. 2, 
I'lan of its onianient. 

in tlucknoss from' 1 to 2 in 


or scal)bard-end plated with 
11 engraved pattern suggesting 
a grotcscpie face (Fig. 50). 
With these were found large 
quantities of decayed wood 
pierced with iron rivets which 
were also supposed to be the 
remains of a wooden shield. 
Tlio tliird grave -mound was 
explored by Mr. Farrer and 
]\Ir. rctrie in 18(53. . No record 
of the phenomena exists, hut 
tlie articles found were two 
iron buckles apparently of 
saddle girths, and a (quantity of 
])ieces of decayed wood varying 
les, pierced by iron rivets,* and 


also suggested to lie portions of a wooden shield. 
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In these tliree instances the principal feature of the inter- 
ment is the presence of quantities of wooden planks, souie- 
tiiiies as much as two inches tliick, pierced by iron rivets. 
AVhen these are closely examined it is seen that tlie wood is 
of oak, that the rivets are peculiar in character, having round 
heads on one side and square heads on the other, and that 
they frequently pass througli the wood obliquely.. These are 
tlie characteristics of the clinker-nails which fastened the 
planking of the Viking sliips. They were square-headed on 
one side and round-headed on the otlier. Tlie fact that these 
rivets pass through the wood. obliquely is more suggestive of 
a boat than of a sliield. The thickness of wood between the 
rivet-heads is more than twice that of any sliield of tlie time 
whose thickness known. No shield-boss or handle was 
found with any of these interments, and no shield of oaken 
planks fastened with such rivets is known. In point of fact, 
no shield could be used wliosc tliicknoss was two inches of 
solid oak, and tlie quantity of wood and iron found with tlie 
interments seems much in excess of what would be required 
for shields. I therefore conclude that, in these throe instances, 
the form of burial was that in winch tlic Viking was laid in 
liis sliip— drawn up on the strand, ami set on even keel to 
receive him and his grave-goods — and a mound raised over all. 

The testimony of the earlier sagas is unanimous that tlie 
common mode of sepulture in the licatlieu Viking time was 
by raising a mound over the remains of the dead, who were 
placed in their grave-mounds hououral>I}% with abundance 
of goods, weapons, ornaments, and costly garments, horses 
and sometimes even thralls or slaves. Tims we are told that 
great store of goods was placed in the, grave-mound with 
Hravnkel Freysgode, and all his war-suits and his good spear. 
So also we learn that Skalagrim was laid in his grave-mound 
with his horse, his weapons, and liis smithy-tools, and l^gil 
was buried with his weapons and his clothing. Thorgrim, 
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priest of Frey at Siebol was buried in his ship, over wliich 
they raised the mound after the ancient fashion. But the 
most striking of all the saga notices of heathen burial is that 
of the sepulture of King Harald Hildetand, who was slain on 
• Braavalla Heath by his nephew Sigurd Bing, in the middle 
of the eightli centuiy. After the battle the victor caused 
search to be made for tlie body of his uncle, which he placed 
in his cliariot in tiie midst of the grave-mound; then his 
horse was slain and laid beside the dead ; and Sigurd caused 
his own saddle to be placed beside the horse, so tliat Harald 
might have his choice and ride or drive to Valhalla as he had 
a mind. Then Sigurd made a great funeral feast, and the 
nol)les threw massive rings and splendid arms into the grave- 
mound in honour of the dead king. 

Thus we gatlier from the early literature of the Scandi- 
navians a very vivid impression of the character and accom- 
paniments of their heathen burial. Yet this literary evidence 
is cliaracteristically defective on si)ecial points that are of 
paramount interest to tlie archaeologist. Hence, when it is 
attempted to be used scientifically, the result is what might 
be expected of a scientific operation conducted with un- 
scientific materials. For instance. Dr. Dasent, gathering the 
literary evidence into one generalisation, concludes that the 
burial took place in a how or cairn, and tliat the body was 
laid in the liow with goods and arms, sometimes in a sitting 
posture, sometimes even in a ship, but always in a chamber, 
formed of baulks of timber or blocks of stone, over which 
eai'th and gravel were piled. Since it is the main object of 
our science to attain to great and wide generalisations from 
completed evidence, it is manifest that such a generalisation 
as tliis, which gives us what always was the special character 
of tlie se])ulchral structure for a given period, would be one 
of the most precious and costly triiits of scientific research. 
Founded on purely arclueological evidence, it could only be 
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the result of the completed investigation of all tlie grave- 
mounds of the period. As here given, it is arrived at by a 
much shorter process, viz. tlie comparison and critical inter- 
pretation of a few texts, for it is not expressly stated in any 
text, but is an inference from incidental expressions in several 
of them.^ And the interest with wliich we must regard the 
inlerence lies in the fact tlnit this {§pccial form of sepulchral 
mound, which is deduced from the literary evidence as having 
been always the form in use throughout the Viking period, is 
a form which is almost arclueologically unknown in that 
period. 

It is to be observed also that the saga evidence is defective 
as to the customs connected with cremation.^ Tlie oidy 
literary evidence we possess in regard to them is to be found 
in the strange narrative by Ahmed Ibii-Fozlan, an eye-witness 
of the ceremonies attending the incremation of the dead body 
of a Northern chitdv^ Tlie scene is on tlie banks of tlie Volga, 
and the date is towards the close of the Viking time. The 
narrator tells us that there was a temporary interment till all 
the pieparations were made; that a ieiuale slave who had 
elected to die with her master was given in cliarge to an old 
hag, who as mistress of the ceremonies was signilicantly 
styled the angel of the dead that the dead man’s ship was 

^ Sometimes the description of a bnriul mentions tlio digging of a grave 
instead of the raising of a mound. Wlicn 'J’horolf di(‘d, Kgil took his ho(iy 
and prepared it according to the custom of the time, tlnoi they dug a grave 
and placed Thorolf in it witli all Ids weapons aiid laimciit, and Kgil placed 
a gold bracelet on each of his arms, then th(‘y placed stones over liim, and 
earth over all. 

^ Snorri says that the custom of burning the body \vas over before the 
time when the historical sagas begin their chroni(;hi of events. The bict 
that it is represented in the mythological sngas as the burial rite of the A^^sir, 
ill the Twilight of the Gods, show\s that it was out of memory as a human 
custom in Iceland. 

* A translation of this narrative is given in the IVocmllngs of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. ix. p. 618 . 
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liaulecl lip on the strand and prepared to be liis funeral pile ; 
that, when all was ready, the corpse was taken out of its 
temporary grave, arrayed in fur-mouiited and gold-embroidered 
garments, and laid in state on the deck, where a banquet was 
spread for liim ; that his weapons were placed ready to his 
hand, and two ho 2 \ses, two oxen, his dog, and two fowls were 
hewn in pieces with swords and cast into the ship ; that the 
woman who was to die, after taking leave of her friends, was 
first drugged with strong drink and then brutally slaughtered 
with a big knife by tlie angel of the dead,” wliile two men 
pulled the ends of a cord wound round her neck and the 
crowd beat upon their shields to drown her shrieks ; that she 
was then laid beside her dead lord and the pile fired by Ids 
nearest relative, and after it liad burnt out a great mound was 
raised over the aslies. 

Turning now to the evidence derived from the grave- 
mounds themselves, we find that it corroborates and supple- 
ments the literary evidence in a remarkable manner. For 
instance, close above the strand at Moklebust, in Norway, 
there is a semi-globular mound 12 feet high and 92 feet in 
diameter; round its base tliere is a ditch 12 feet wide and 3 
feet deep, iiiterru])ted on the south and east by accesses on 
tlie natural level. The whole base of tlie mound was covered 
by a layer of burnt ashes. In an oval, about 28 feet long 
and 14 feet wide, lay a quantity of iron rivets and nails as 
they had settled down among the ashes when the planks tliey 
had fastened were consumed. Around the circumference of 
this oval, and among these rivets, were found no fewer than 
forty-two shield-bosses, mingled with j)ike-heads, axes, swords, 
knives, and other imidements of iron. Near the centre of 
tlie oval lay a large bronze pot or caldron, one-third full of 
burnt human bones, over which, were lieaped the bosses of 
thirteen shields, now firmly rusted to each other and to the 
sides of the pot. The pot itself was splendidly enamelled 
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round the rim ; in feet, an exquisite work of art. Among the 
hones within it was an iron pike-head, which M. Lorange, who 
explored the mound, concluded to have hecn the weapon by 
which the Viking met his death. Kecounting the whole 
plienomena and circumstances of the burial as observed during 
the process of exploration, he says : It seems that the sea- 
king’s men had drawn his ship up on the strand, with all its 
fittings as it was on the day of his deatli, laid the dead man 
in it clad in his best and with his arms and horse; then they 
hung their shields round the gunwales as tliey used to do 
when going on a cruise, hoisted the sail, piled wood under 
and around, and fired the vessel as she stood. Then, when 
the fire had done its work, they gathered the burnt bones into 
this splendid pot, covered them with tlie bosses of tlie burnt 
shields, and placed them in the centre of tlie heap of ashes 
over which the great mound was finally reared.” 

But more frequently the vessel and its contents have not 
passed througli the fire. One such ship I have seen. It was 
found under a mound at Tune, and is now preserved in con- 
nection with the museum at Christiania. Tlie mound was 12 
feet high and 80 yards in circumference. Tlie vessel stood 
on tlie original surface on even keel. It is clinker-built; the 
planks of oak, the ribs of fir. The keel is 431 feet in length, 
and the ship is low and narrow for her length, wdiicli is no 
more tlian that of a first-class herring boat of the present day 
on the east coast of Scotland. Each side was of eleven 
planks, an inch thick, fastened with clinker nails, having 
round heads outside and square heads inside. The seams 
were caulked with tarred oakum of neat’s hair. The ribs, 
thirteen in number, are built of three dilferent layers of wmod 
fastened with oaken trenails and iron nails. The mode in 
wdiich they are fastened to the skin of the boat is peculiar. 
The upper boards alone are fastened with oaken trenails, and 
the lower ones are merely attached to the planking by ropes 
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of bast passed tlirough holes in the ribs, and then through 
corresponding holes in wooden clumps on the planks. The 
mast was secured in a step on the bottom lining, and the 
vessel was steered by a side rudder. The Viking’s body, 
which was unbiinit, was placed on a wooden platform abaft 
tlie mast. Beside it lay the bones of a liorse,.with remains of 
the saddle. The rest of tlie grave-goods were of the common 
character, comprising merely a few beads of coloured glass, a 
few fragments of clotliing, a sword of the ordinary Viking 
type, a spear-head, a shield-boss, a rolled-up coat of mail, and 
some tools and implements of iron. 

Another of larger size was discovered last summer in a 
mound at Cfokstad, near Sandefiord, and is now placed beside 
the Tune S 2 )ecimen. Its length is about 80 feet, with a 
breadth of lieain of 17 feet. It is of oak, and clinker-built, 
the jilanks and the frame-timbers connected in the same 
peculi<ar manner as in the Tune ship. All the jdanks have 
planed and moulded edges both inside and out, l)ut there is 
no trace of tlie use of tlie saw either in the planking or frame- 
work of the vessel. Her lines are well laid ; stem and stern 
are alike sharp and finely modelled. She has neither deck 
nor seats for the rowers, although her sides are pierced for 
sixteen oars eacli. Tlie oars, some of which wore found on 
l)oard, were 20 feet long. In rowing, they were passed 
through circular holes 18 inches below the gunwale, and 
having narrow slits cut on each side of them to allow the 
passage of the blade of tlie oar. Like all her kind, she had 
but one mast and one sail, square in form, and she was steered 
by a side rudder. The vessel, though showing signs of wear, 
had been comjiaratively new wlien drawn on shore to enhance 
the funeral honours of its owner. A sepulchral chamber was 
built of timbers in front of the mast reacliing to the prow. 
In this (jliamber the dead Viking was laid, surrounded with 
his grave-goods, his arms, and ornaments. That these were 
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numerous and costly there can be little doubt, but the mound 
was broken into at an early date, a great hole cut in the side 
of the ship, and the funeral chamber rifled. The few relics 
^that were left, chiefly mountings of belts and harness, exhibit 
the finest art of the Viking time, and the completeness of the 
equipment of the vessel, from the row of painted shields 
round the gunwale down to her cordage and anchor, and the 
cooking utensils of the crew — together with the fact that the 
mound also contained the remains of three boats and the 
bones of eight or nine horses, as many dogs, and a peacock — 
testify to the wealth and consideration of the man whose 
burial rites were thus celebrated. 

I have described these Viking burials found in Norway 
and in Scotland partly because they enable us most vividly 
to realise the peculiar characteristics of Pagan burial, but 
chiefly because I am unable to illustrate the burial plieno- 
mena of the Iron Age Paganism of Celtic Scotland from its own 
remains. The arclueology of Scotland is absolutely destitute 
of recorded data for this purpose. Tlie uninstriicted excava- 
tors have some respect for stone and bronze, but old iron is 
shovelled into oblivion witliout a moment's liesitation. 
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LECTURE 11. 

(20th OcTOBF.lt 1881.) 

NOHTIIKRN BQllIALS AND HOARDS. 

It lias now been shown tliat the intrusion of the Norwegian 
Paganism into the northern and western area of Scotland 
])roduced an extension into this couiitiy of types and pheno- 
mena which are j>urely indigenous to the Scandinavian area. 
But along with the types and plienoinena tliat are purely 
Norwegian we also find, within the area of this intruded 
Paganism, a series of modilied types — neither purely Celtic 
nor purely Scandinavian, but partaking to some extent of 
the distinctive characteristics of both. This has already been 
demonstrated in so far as the products of this commingling of 
distinctive styles and customs have been characterised by 
indications of Christianity;^ but there still remain to be 
discussed a group of phenomena and objects of this mixed 
character which either present no distinct indications of 
Cliristian associations or exhibit characteristics that are 
distinctive of Paganism. 

I therefore proceed to describe a series of burials occurring 
witliin the same area in which the distinctive form of burial 
with arms, implements, and ornaments of purely. Norwegian 
types also occur, but differing from these, inasmuch as though 
they present unequivocal indications of Paganism they do not 
so distinctly indicate their origin. As we examine their 
^ tkoiland in Early Christian Times (second series), |)p, 226-232. 
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characteristics it will be seen that they form a group strictly 
local in its range, and possessing affinities which are rather 
l^orwegian than Celtic. 

In July 1869 the late Mr. George Petrie investigated the 
contents of a burial-mound, situated on the crown of a ridge 
overlooking the sea, at a place called Orem’s Fancy, in the 
island of Stronsay, Orkney. The burial-mound is a low, 
elongated accumulation of stones and earth, partly indistin- 
guishable from the natural ridge, and apparently about fifty 
yards in length. Several burials had been discovered in it 
from time to time in the process of bringing it under cultiva- 



Fig. 51. — Sectional view of Burials in Stronsay, Orlciiey. 

1. Section of Cist with Stone Urn. — a. Urn, seen in section, 17 inches deep, 
ft. Burnt bones in tlie urn. c. Cist of flagstones, 2 feet siiuare. d, Boulder 
stones supporting sides of cist. 

2 and 3. Double cist with burnt bones, close to No. 1, 

tion. One of these (Fig. 51, No. 1), wliich w^as carefully ex- 
amined by Mr. Petrie, was contained in a cist of rough slabs, 
the sides being 25| inches and 22 inches in length, and the 
width and depth of the cavity about 23 inches. The bottom 
of the cist wa^ formed of a rough slab, and the covering stone 
of a larger slab of the same character. The cist contained a 
large and somewhat irregularly-shaped urn of stone, hollow'ed 
evidently by a metal tool. The urn (Fig. 52) stood on the 
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bottom slab of the cist (as shown in the foregoing section) 
and was covered by a thin slab of clay slate, rudely dressed 

at the edges to a circular 
shape. The urn was filled 
to a depth of about 5 inches 
wdth burnt bones, largely 
mixed with vitrified matter, 
and run together in masses. 
No fragments of imple- 
ments, weapons, ornaments, 
or other articles were pre- 
sent among the bones. 
'J'lie fragments of bone 
were greatly comminuted, 
but portions of the long 
bones, A^ertebral processes, 
and fragments of the skull were recognisable. The urn of stone 
was therefore the only remarkable feature of the interment. 
It is aTudely-formed vessel of irregularly-conical form, narrow- 
ing from the brim to the bottom. At tlie brim, which is oval 
ill form, it measured 20| inches in its longer, and 18 inches 
in its shorter diameter. Its depth is 17 inches, and tlie 
greatest width across the bottom 15 inches. The rim is smooth 
and sliglitly rounded, and the marks of tlie tool by which the 
vessel was scooped out of the block of stone are distinctly 
visible. The stone is a* soft and easily-worked steatite. 

Adjoining this cist there w'as another 31 inches long, 
21 inches wide, and 12 inches deep (Fig. 51, No. 2), which 
had been previously opened, and contained nothing but 
earth. Underneath it was a smaller cist, 13 inches long, 
bi inches wide, and 12| indies deep (Fig. 51, No. 3). On 
the })ottom sfxme of this under cist was a quantity of clay, 
in the centre of wliicli there was a bowl -shaped cavity (i) 
nearly filled with burnt bones, and covered with a thin slab 



Fig. r>2. — (Jni of Steatitic Stone from Cist 
No. 1, at Orem’s Fancy, Stronsay (17 
inches high). 
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of clay slate, dressed to a circular form, over wliicli was 
another layer of clay {k) about 2 inches thick, with a depres- 
sion Qi) in tlie middle, leaving a portion of the centre of the 
stone visible when tlie upper cover of the cist was lifted. 

At a little distance another burial was discovered, placed 
simply in the mound without the j)rotection of a cist. The 
deposit of burned bones was contained in an urn of stone 
similar to the first, but slightly smaller, measuring across the 
mouth 19 inches in the longer and 15 inches in the shorter 
diameter, and 15 inches in depth. The urn had been simply 
set in the ground, the mouth covered with a fiat stone, and a 
quantity of stones and earth heaped over it, so that its cover- 
ing stone was scarcely more than 18 inches beneath the 
surface. 

Another urn of the same character was found, also set in 
the ground about a foot below the surface. It had no cover- 
ing stone. Two small cists containing burnt bones and 
ashes, but no urns, were also found in the mound separately. 
At a distance of seven yards from one of these there was a 
circular enclosure, formed of oblong beach stones, eacli about 
a foot long, and standing on end about a yard apart.^ Witliin 
this circle two other cists were discovered, eacli containing 
the usual indications of a burial after cremation — burnt 
bones, ashes, and charcoal — but no urns and no depiosit of 
arms, implements, weapons, or ornaments.^ 

In a large burial mound at Stennis, Orkney, excavated 
by Mr. Farrer^ in December 1854, another burial was found, 
accompanied by an urn of stone of this special character. 
The mound was 62 feet in diameter, and about 9 feet higli, 
circular and flat on the top, the sides sloping at a considerable 
angle. Near the centre of the mound, and at a height of 
about 3 feet above the original level of the ground, there was 

^ Described by Mr. l^etrie in Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., vol. viii. p. 367. 

2 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot, vol. ii. p. 50. 
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a cist formed of massive side stones about 6 feet iu length, 
and end stones about 2 feet iu length, set in the middle of the 
space between the side stones, so that the cavity enclosed 
was only aljoiit 21 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. In 
the cist was an urn of steatitic. stone (Fig. 53), 22^ inches 

diameter across the mouth, 
and 20 inches high. It 
was filled toabout one-third 
of its depth with calcined 
bones, largely mingled with 
vitrified matter. It differs 
from the Stronsay urn in 
liaving a triply • incised 
border immediately under- 
neath the rim. The burial- 
mound also differs from 
tlie Stronsay mound in 
being higher and more regu- 
larly - shaj)ed. Like the 
Stronsay mound, it contained more interments tlian one, 
althougli the excavation only revealed two.^ The second 
burial was a little beyond the centre of the mound, to tlie 
nortliward of tlie first, and at about the same height above 
the original surface of the ground. It was contained in a cist 
formed of rough flagstones placed on edge, which measured 
33^ inches in length, and 19 inches in width. A small urn 
of baked clay, 5 inches diameter, {ind 5 inches deep, stood in 
the north-west corner of the cist. It contained fragments of 
calcined bones, and was unaccompanied by any other relics 

^ The unscientific nictliod of opening a burial mound by driving a trench 
across it cannot be too strongly condemned. No such investigation can be 
rog}ird(3d as scientific which leaves any pai’t of the mound or of the site 
beneath it uriexamined ; and no one should touch a burial-mound who is not 
prepared botli to investigate and record its phenomena in a scientific manner. 



Fig. 53. — Large Steatite Urn, found at 
Steiiiiis, Orkney (20 inches higli). 
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whatever. The urn fell to pieces, and has unfortunately not 
been preserved. In his account of it Mr. Petrie does not 
state whether it was plain or ornamented, and we are thus 
left with no more definite indication of its characteristics than 
that it was made of clay. 

Quite recently a cluster of burial mounds at CoiMpioy, in 
the island of Eousay, Orkney, was examined by Mr. George 
M‘Crie. The largest mound was about 50 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and 5-J- feet high. It contained a cist in the centre, and 
on the level of the surrounding ground, composed of four side 
stones, a bottom stone, and a covering stone, the joints being 
coated with tempered clay. The cavity of the cist measured 
2| feet in length, by 2 feet in width, and 18 indies in deptlu 
It was almost filled with clay, ashes, and fragments of bones. 
In the centre was an urn of steatite (Fig. 54), oval in sliape, 
with a slightly bevelled 
rim. It measures Of 
inches in its longer, and 
8 inches in its shorter 
diameter, across tlie 
mouth, and stands 7 
inches high. 

The other mounds 
contained cists, but no 
urns or remains of any 
kind except comminuted 
fragments of bones. 

There is in the Mu- 
seum another urn of this material (Fig. 55) also from the island - 
of Kousay, but unfortunately there is Jio record of tlie cir- 
cumstances of its discovery. It is of steatite, oval in shape, 
the sides bulging from the bottom upwards. It measures 11 
inches by 10 across the mouth, and stands 7^ inches liigli. 
It is rudely ornamented by incised lines cut round the out- 



Fig. 54.-— Urji of Steatite, foimd at Corqiioy 
(7 indies liigli). 
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aide immediately under the rim, and is still about one-third 
full of calcined human bones. 



Fit'. 55.— Urn of Steatite from Ronsay, Orkney (7i inches high). 


An urn of the same character (Tie 56) was recently found 

in making a road through a 
sand hill about a mile north-east 
of Balfour Castle, in Shapinsay, 
Orkney. It was enclosed in a 
cist in a small tumulus, the 
cist being composed of four 
slabs for the sides and ends, 
and a slab for the bottom, with 
another flat stone for a cover. 
When found the um was in 
fragments, but the fragments 
had been united by some kind of string, the fibrous texture of 
which was discernible in the holes which had been bored on 
eitlier side of the fractures, and through which the cord had 
been passed to repair the breaks. 

In 1874 a small burial mound, about 8 feet in diameter and 



Fig. 50. — Um of Steatite found in 
Shapinsay, Orkney (4 inches high). 
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2 J feet high, was removed in the course of the construction 
of a road between the North and South Havens in Fair Isle, 


lying midway between Orkney and Shetland. In the mound 
there was found a large, oval -shaped, rudely- formed, and 
unornamented urn of baked clay. Although imperfect it 
measures upwards of 12 inches in height, lleside it there 
was a smaller urn of steatite (Fig. 57), also oval in shape, but 
much more neatly formed. It 


measures inches in its longer 
diameter, and almost 5 inches in 
its shorter diameter across the 
mouth, and stands 4 inches high. 
Under the rim is a bevelled band, 
giving it something of an orna- 
mental character. Close by this 
mound, in a flat space, there were 



Fig. 57. — Uni of Steatite, found 
in Fair Isle (4 inches liigh). 


found at intervals a number of flat stones, from 6 to 12 inches 


under the surface, and below each stone there was observed 


what is described as a carefully-rounded hole, about G inches 
deep by 10 inches broad, very smooth in the inside, and 
lined with about an inch thick of a soft, black, adhesive 
substance, resembling a mixture of peat-moss and clay, and 
containing • in the bottom a whitish substance resembling 
bone ash.” These phenomena thus imperfectly observed 
indicate in all probability a small cemetery of urns set in the 
ground, with stone covers, and liaving no mounds heaped 
over them. 


In 1821 a mound in the island of Uyea, in Shetland, 
yielded a group of six interments, each consisting of an urn 
of this character filled with burnt human bones and ashes. 


Hibbert describes one of the urns as a well-shaped vessel, 
constructed of a soft magnesian stone, having the bottom 
made of a separate piece, and fitted into its place by a grooved 


^ Mr. Petrie notices a similar instance in Orkney, the bottom being 
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In the month of August 1863, when some excavations 

were being made on the summit , of an eminence called the 

Meikle Heog, at Ilaroldswick, in the island of Unst, Shetland, 

for the purpose of planting a flag-staff as a fisliing signal, the 

labourers broke into a place of sepulture formed of upright 

flagstones, and enclosing a number of skulls and bones. 

Further examination disclosed another cist similarly formed. 

* 

Unfortunately tliere is no record of the dimensions of these 
cists. In the one Last inentioned there were found a human 
skiill, some bones of the ox, and six urns or vessels of chloritic 
schist or steatite.^ They were of different shapes and sizes, as 
follows ; — 

No. 1, a flat-bottomed vessel, with an unsymmetrical 
four-sided outline, the corners slightly rounded, and the sides 
bulging from the bottom upwards, about 7 inches high. 

No. 2, a tolerably symmetrical four-sided vessel of similar 
form, but tliinner and better made, measuring 5| inches in 
length, inches in width, and inches high. 

No. 3, a rude thick-sided vessel of the same form, Cl- 
inches long, 4^ inches high, and 4| indies wide. 

No. 4, a rudely-made and unsymmetrical vessel, oval in 
outline, flat-bottomed, the sides bulging from the bottom up- 
wards, and slightly contracting towards the rim, about 4 
inches in leiigtli, 3f inches in width, and 4 inches high. 

No. 5, a small cup-shaped vessel, oval in shape, 4| inches 
long, 3 inches broad, and 2| inches high. 

No. 6, a ratlier neatly-inadc oval vessel, 4| inches long,' 
and 4 indies wide at the brim, contracting to 2| inches long, 
and 2 inches wide at the base. It is the only one in the 
group which bears any ornament, the ornament consisting of 

foiTiiod of a lozciigo-shapcd piece of stone, fitted into its place by a groove cut 
rourel its circumference. 

^ These vessels arc fij^ired and described by Mr. G. E. Koberts in the Mem. 
Soc, Anthrop. Lond.^ vol. i. p. 296. 
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two incised lines scored round the upper part of the vessel, 
immediately under the rim. 

These burials in the Meikle Ileog differ from all the 
others that have been described, inasmucli as they are burials 
unburnt. The character of the vessels is also different, inas- 
much as they are not cinerary urns placed in the grave for 
the purpose of containing the burned bones of the interment. 
But the general form of the vessels is similar to that of those 
which are found in Orkney and the Fair Isle, containing 
burnt bones, and the character of the ornament and the 
nature of the material of which they are made is identical. 

Two vessels of stone, of the same irregularly oval shape, 
but slightly more ornate in character (Fig. 58), were turned 



Fig. 58. — Vessels of Sandstone, found at Aiicorn, Caithness (13 indies and 8 

inches high). 


up by the plough on the farm of Aucorn, in the parish of 
Wick, in Caithness, in 1853. The larger vessel is flat- 
bottomed, oval, and furnished witli handles projecting from 
its ends. It measures 17 inches in its longest diameter, and 
16 inches in its shortest diameter at the mouth, and stands 
13 inches high. The smaller vessel is witliout handles, 
measures 10 inches in greatest, and 9 inches in its least 
diameter at tlie mouth, and stands 8 inches high. The 
ornamentation of both these vessels is similar iii character to 
that of all the others, consisting of incised lines drawn round 
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the outside, immediately below the rim. Unfortunately their 
contents were neither examined nor preserved, but Mr. Ehind 
states that it has been observed that the grain grows greener 
and richer on the spot where they were turned up than any- 
where else in the field ; and he infers from this, as well as from 
the cliaracter of the vessels themselves, that they were 
deposited with an interment or interments after carnation. 

The largest vessel of this description which has been 
recorded is one which was presented to the museum in 
fragments in 1834. It was dug out of a mound called 
WiDde’s Knowe, in the island of Westray, in Orkney, and an 
account of its discovery, which has not been preserved, was 
read to the Society in April 1835. The form of the vessel is 
oval, narrowing from the brim downwards. The circumfer- 
ence of the upper part is about 6 feet, and the thickness of 
the sides of the vessel IJ inches. The material is the same 
chloritic or steatitic stone of which the others are formed. 

These examples will suffice to show the general character- 
istics of this peculiar class of interments. They are inter- 
ments of bodies usually burnt, but sometimes unburnt; 
usually placed in cisted mounds, sometime^ singly, at other 
times in groups; and generally unaccompanied by any 
manufactured article except the urns. The character of the 
urns is peculiar. They are not of clay, but of stone. They 
are not circular, but oval or irregularly four-sided in shape. 
They vary extremely in size, the largest known being 6 feet 
in circumference, and the smallest less than 5 inches long and 
3 inches high. They are characterised by extreme simplicity 
of form and decoration. When they are ornamented the 
decoration is confined to the scoring of two or more lines 
underneath the rim, and rudely parallel to it. Their range, 
so for as is at present known, is confined to Caithness, Orkney, 
and Slietland, the area proper of the old Norwegian Earldom 
of Orkney. 
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Urns of steatitic stone are of common occurrence in the 
burial mounds of the Viking time in Norway.^ But they are 
rarely placed in cists of stones, and they are usually accom- 
panied by such deposits of arms, implements, and ornaments, 
as have been described in the previous Lecture. This form of 
burial, which is found in the area of the Norwegian colonisa- 
tion of the north of Scotland, is not completely comparable 
to the common form in Norway. But it presents as its 
characteristic feature the single point in which Norwegian 
burials of that period differ from all others. Nowhere else in 
Europe are urns of steatite the characteiistic feature of any 
class of burials. In this respect, therefore, these northern 
interments in Scotland link themselves with interments of 

^ A few notices of these are appended to show the character of the 
burials : — At Ilof, in tlie district of Hcdeiiinarken, round the church are 
several grave-mounds. In some of these there were found, in 1842, four axe- 
hcads, three spear-heads, fragments of two doul)le-edg(jd swords, a i)air of 
stirrups, tw'o bridle-hits, ten arrow-]>oints, a fire-stecd, fragments of a shield- 
boss, a ring, a kind of pincers, and other fragments, all of iron, along with 
tw^o vessels of steatite, the one having an iron handle, and the other contain- 
ing burnt bones and oxidised iron fragments. — Nicolaijstm's A'orsko Fonu 
leimingcr, p. 59. In a circular grave-mound at Gaarden, Ostre Aim, Hedeii- 
mark, there was found an urn or vessel of steatite with remains of its iron 
handle, a tw^o-edged sword contorted ami broken into three j^ieces, a bent 
spear-liead of iron, an iron axe-head, tw'o shield -bosses of iron, a bridle-bit, a 
pair of stirrups, a strap-lmckle and two iron tags, a portion of a comb of 
bone, pretty long, and toothed only on one side, made of small pieces of bone 
held betw'cen two slips of’ bone riveted together, two hemispherical table- 
men of bone, and a small figure in hone of an animal resembling a dog. In 
the urn lay ashes. — Forcnirigen for Norske ForiUismmdesrturrkcrs Bcvarhigy 
1866, p. 88. At Nordby Sagbrug, Akenshus, there were found in a small low 
grave-mound, the pieces of a bowl-.shaped urn of steatite, 7 inches diameter, 
in which W’ere ashes and burnt bones, and along with it a two-edged sword of 
iron, the blade 30| inches long, a spear-head, an axe-blade, and other iron 
relies. — Foren, for Norske Fortids. 1867, p. 49. At ELset, in Solum 

parish, province of Bratsberg, there was found a l)owd -shaped urn of steatite 
of the kind so commonly occurring in graves of the later Iron Age. It had 
an iron hank round the rim and an iron bow handle, and w^as full of burnt 
bones. — Foreiu for Norske ForlUls, Bev., 1868, p. 115. 
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the Viking time in Norway. But tliey are so far differen- 
tiated from the common Norwegian type as to constitute a 
distinct variety of that type peculiar to the area proper of the 
Norwegian colony wliich founded the earldom of Orkney in 
the time of tlie Scandinavian Paganism. 

I now pass to tlie description of another series of objects, 
having no distinct connection with interments, but possessing 
associations and characteristics which also link them with the 
intrusion of the Norwegian clement into the northern districts 
of Scotland. 

In the month of March 1858 a boy, chasing a rabbit into 
a hole in the links of Skaill, in the parish of Sandwich, 
Orkney, found a few fragments of silver which had been 
unearthed by the rabbits at the mouth of their burrow. The 
news of this discovery soon vspread in the neighbourhood, and 
a number of people having joined in tlie search, a large 
quantity of silver articles were found in the sand. Mr. 
George Petrie of Kirkwall (a zealous corresponding member 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland) was speedily upon 
tlie spot, and fortunately succeeded in securing the bulk of 
the articles, which had become dispersed in various hands, 
and they finally found their way through the Exchequer to 
the National Museum. The aggregate weight of silver thus 
recovered amounted to 16 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The hoard, which had apparently been deposited in one 
spbt, consisted of three classes of objects — personal ornaments, 
ingots of silver, and coins. The personal ornaments formed 
the bulk of the deposit. They were of three varieties — 
brooches, neck rings, and arm rings, all of silver. 

Tlie brooches are of great size, and unusually heavy and 
massive in their construction. The metal is brittle, and most 
of them are more or less broken. The largest of those that 
are entire (Fig. 59) consists of a.plain penannular ring, formed 
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of a solid cylindrical rod of silver, ^ inch thick, the ring 
forming an incomplete circle 6 J inches diameter, and termin- 


ating in bulbous knobs, 
which are furnished 
with expansions giving 
them a strong resem- 
blance to thistle heads. 
These knobs are each 
inches in diameter. 
They have been cast 
hollow, with a short 
cylindrical collar at 
either side, through 
which the ends of the 
ring of the brooch pass, 
to be riveted at their 
terminations. A similar 
knob with similar collars 
at either side fits loosely 
on the ring of tlie 
brooch. Its upper part 
terminates in the con- 
ventional thistle head, 
and its lower part is 
prolonged into a stout 
pin of great length. 
This pin, which is fitted 
by a socket at its upper 
end upon a projection 
of the bulbous head, is, 
like the ring of the 
brooch, a solid rod of 



Fig. 59, — Silver Brooch fouTid at Skaill 
(15 inches long). 


hammered silver, cylindrical in the upper part, passing 
into a squarish section in the middle of • its length, and 
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tapering gradually to a bluntish point. The total length 
of the pin from head to point is 15 inches. The only 
parts of the brooch that are ornamented are the knobs 
and their collars, and the terminal expansions which give 
their suggestive resemblance to thistle heads. The spherical 
surfaces of the knobs are plain on one hemisphere, and 
the other is decorated with engraved designs of zoomorphic 
character (Figs, 71-73), to which I shall direct attention at a 
subsequent stage, for the purpose of determining the typical 
relationship of the style of ornament. The collars are 
decorated by a series of bands of engraved parallel lines, 
passing obliquely across tlie spaces they fill. The terminal 
expansions are decorated with triangular spaces, filled with 
parallel lines, and alternating with spaces that are plain. 

Another brooch, the pin of which is gone, is a similar 
ring of hammered silver, J inch thick, and 6f inches diameter, 
with bulbous knobs, which are j)lain, thougli the collars and 
terminal expansions are ornamented with a T-lil<e fret, and 
with bands of triangles filled with parallel lines. 

Among the otlier brooches there are three which present a 
different variety in the ornamentation of their bulbous ex- 
tremities. The largest of these is formed of a solid cylindrical 
bar of silver, | of an inch in thickness, bent into an incom- 
plete circle 8 inches in diameter, and terminating in bulbous 
expansions inches in diameter. The pin of this brooch is 
gone, but if it bore the same proportion to the diameter of 
the ring as is exhibited by that of the brooch first described, 
it could not have been much under 20 inches in length. The 
bulbous knobs of this brooch are differently ornamented on 
their opposite hemispheres. The surface of the one hemi- 
sphere is covered with a peculiar prickly ornamentation, 
which intensifies their suggestive resemblance to thistle heads. 
These prickles have been cut out of the solid. They are 
square at the base, cylindrical, and slightly tapering at the 
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points. They stand somewhat over an eighth of an inch in 
height, and each has been sepamtely finished in the upper 
part by a hollow drill. The opposite hemispheres of the 
bulbs are ornamented by engraved circular patterns of 
interlaced woi‘k (Fig. 68), and the collar of the expanded 
part is also ornamented with a running pattern of interlaced 
work (Fig. 70.) 

The second of these three brooches (Fig. 60), is equally 


massive ana nanasome, 
though smaller. The ring 
is a solid cylindrical bar 
of silver, f inch in thick- 
ness, bent into an incom- 
plete oval inches in 

- diameter. The bulbous ends 
of the penaniiular ring are 
decorated on the one hemi- 
sphere with the prickly 
ornament which has just 
been described, and on the 
other hemisphere by a T- 
shaped fret, enclosed in a 
circle placed in a lozenge- 
shaped space, bordered by 
incised lines, as shown in 
the woodcut under the figure 
of the brooch. 

The third of these 
brooches consists of a pen- 
annular ring, formed of a 
solid cylindrical rod of silver 
J inch thick, and inches 
diameter. It wants the pin, 
but the head, which is still 



Fig. 60. — Silver Brooch found at Skaill 
(54 inches diameter). 


the ring, is furnished with a 
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tapering projection, which fitted into a socket in the upper end 
of the pin. The bulbous extremities are not ornamented on 
one hemispliere with the prickly ornament, but have the one 
hemisphere plain and the other decorated with patterns of 
zoomorphic character (Figs. 75 and 76), while the bulbous 
head of the pin, which still remains on the ring of the brooch, 
has the remarkable anthropomorphic ornamentation shown in 
Fig. 77, and on tJie circular top of the pin-head is seen the 

interlaced ornament shown 
in Fig. 69. 

Another brooch with bul- 
bous extremities, which also 
wants the pin, has its bulbs 
plain. Along with these 
bulbous ring-brooches there 
are other three examples of 
the same type which present 
variations in the form of the 
extremities of the pin and 
the penannular ring. 

The largest of these (Fig. 
61) consists of a solid cylin- 
drical rod of silver, ^ inch 
in thickness, bent into an 
incomplete circle 5 inches in 
diameter. The pin, which 
wants the point, has a bulb- 

Fig. 61. — Silver Brooch found at Skaill -i i o *1 

(5 inches diameter). OU8 head of the Same cha- 

racter as those previously 
described, but the prickly ornamentation is merely indicated 
by incised lines crossing each other diagonally. The other 
hemi.sphere of the bulbous head of the pin is decorated with 
a circle enclosing an equal- armed rectangular cross. The 
top of the pin presents a similar ornament, which might be 
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described as a St. Andrew’s Cross ; but there is nothing in the 
character of either of these figures wliich might not be present 
in a purely geometric ornament, and they need not therefore 
be supposed to possess a symbolic significance. The ends of 
the penannular ring of the brooch, instead of being furnished 
with bulbs, are slightly flattened and expanded, and their 
ornamentation consists of a simple dotted margin, with a 
trij)let of larger dots placed in triangular form at the ex- 
tremities of the expansions of the ring. 

Other two brooches of this form are smaller, and their 
pins have no bulbous heads, but are simply looped on to the 
ring of the brooch. The smaller of the two is perfectly plain ; 
the larger has the expanded ends of the ring oiiiamented 
with zooniorphic interlaced work, slightly engraved in the 
silver with a very fine point. 

It is thus evident that the special j)eculiarity of 
these . brooches is their excessive size, tlieir massiveness 
and solidity of construction, tlie bulbous form of their 
terminal exj)ansions, and their prickly and engraved orna- 
mentation. 

We pass now to the examination of the neck and arm 
rings found with them. The commonest form of the neck 
rings is a circlet of about 5 inches diameter, composed of a 
series of thicker and finer strands, twisted spirally together, 
and passing at the ends into flattened expansions, terminating 
in hooks. One, 5 J inches diameter (Fig. G2), is composed of 
two tliick strands, spirally intertwisted with two sets of finer 
wires, each set consisting of a plait of two very thin wires, 
bordered by a single fine wdre on each side. These lie in tlie 
hollows of the twists between the thicker strands, and add 
greatly to the beauty of the necklet. The ends of all the 
strands are united together, forming terminal flattened ex- 
pansions, which are provided with recurving hooks to fasten 
the ring when worn. There arc ten examples of this type. 
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differing only in the arrangements of thicker strands, witli 
twisted wires of various degrees of fineness. 

Another variety, an exam])le of which is shown in Fig. 63, 
is formed of seven liarnmercd rods of equal tliickness, closely 



Fig. 62. — Neck Ring of Silver foimd at Skaill (.^4 inches diameter). 


iiiterplaited like the thong of a wdiip. The central portion of 
the ring is a solid knob, oval in shape, frotn which the strands 
(I(M;:r(‘asc in thickness towards the extremities, where they are 
soldered together and drawn out into a cylindrical tapering 
rod, vdiicli is coiled into a spiral termination, and the two 
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ends recurved so as to hook into each other when the riii"’ 

O 

was worn. 

Another of these interplaitcd rings (Fig. 64) is formed of 
three plaits of two strands each, spirally twisted togetliei*, 



Fig. 6‘). — Neck Ring of Silver found at Skaill. 


and intertwisted witli double strands of very small wires, 
also jdaited together, which lie in the interstices of the larger 
plaits. The thicker wires taper sliglitly towards the extremi- 
ties, where they are soldered into solid flattened ends, oiu^ of 
which teriiiinat(is in a hook, while tlie other is furnished with 
an eye to fasten the ring wdien worn. The flattened ends are 
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ornamented with punched triangnlar depressions, having a 
raised dot in the centre. 

. There are two of the arm rings which are of the same 



Fig, 64. — Neck Ring found at Skaill (5.i iiiclics diamctei ). 


construction as tlie neck rings. Both are closed rings, thougli 
Loth are treated with respect to their ornament as if they 
were penannular. One is formed of a series of tliick strands 
and finer wires, spirally intertwisted. The other (Fig. 65) is 
of more elegant design. It is 3^ inches in its inner diameter, 
and is formed of four sets of two strands of wire, each set 
being separately twisted, and the four double twists inter- 
twisted spirally. The strands decrease in thickness from the 
middle of the armlet towards the ends, where they are soldered 
to a bar, formed into the semblance of two animahs heads, 
grasping in tlieir mouths the part which forms the junction 
between the penannular ends of the ring. 
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Besides these neck rings and armlets formed of inter- 
twisted rods and Avires, there were in the hoard twenty-five 
solid penaimnlar rings of silver, bent to an elongated oval. 



Fig. 65. — Armlet of Silver found at Skaill (3J inches diameter). 


and tapering slightly towards the extremities. Tliey vary in 
size from 2^ to 3| inches in the long diameter, and are thus 
of a size sufficient to enclose the wrist. Tliey are either 



Fig, 66. — Armlet of Silver found at Skuill (31 inches diameter). 

quadrangular or circular in section, and, except in one 
instance, they bear no ornaiiicnt whatever. The solitary 
exception (Fig. G6) is ornamented by a series of triangular 
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markings impressed by a punch, having three dots in the 
field. Another armlet of a different form (Fig. 67) is a fiat 



Fig. 67. — Flat Arm Band found at Skaill (2J inches diameter). 

« 

tltiii l)«aiKl of silver, wider in the middle than towards tlie 
ends, and terininating in a hook at one extremity, the other 
being broken. This example is the only one of its kind in 
the hoard. It is also ornamented with a double row of 
impressed triangles, having two dots in the field. 

With these personal ornaineiits of various kinds, which 
constituted the bulk of the hoard, there was a small quantity 
of Idillion, and a few coins. 

The hnllion consisted of a number of ingots of silver, 
some entire, others cut, and a quantity of fragments of 
brooches and arm-rings chopped up into small pieces, as if 
with an axe or chisel. The largest ingot is 3-^ inches in 
length, and weighs 1089 grains. 

The coins were few — at least few were recovered — 
although from their small size and thinness they were more 
liable to he overlooked in the hasty and promiscuous grubbing 
of many treasure-seekers. One is a St. I^eter’s penny struck 
at York, of tenth century date. Another is a penny of King 
A^thelstan (a.d. 925), struck at Leicester. All the others are 
Asiatic, of the time when the seat of tlie Mohammednn 
CalipliJite was at Ciifa or Bagdad. Three of these Cnfic 
coins belong to the Abbaside Caliphs, and seven to the 
Samaiiiaii dynasty. They range in their dates between a.d. 
88V and 945, and the jdaces of mintage, still legible, are 
Al-shash, Bagdad, and Samarcand. 
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Let US now group the characteristics of this deposit. It 
is a hoard buried in the earth, but with no indication of its 
having been in any w«ay connected with the rites of sepulture. 
It is a large hoard, altogetlier amounting to 16 lbs. in weiglit. 
It is entirely of silver, and consists of personal ornaments, 
ingots, and coins. The ornaments are brooches, neck rings, 
and arm rings. The brooches arc of penannular form, but 
differ in their character from those we have learned to 
reco^ise as distinctively Celtic. The neck rings and arm 
rings present no features of a specially Celtic character. The 
coins are Cufic and Anglo-Saxon, dated mostly in the end of 
the ninth and the first half of the tenth centuries. 

No similar hoard has been discovered in any other part 
of Scotland. But in its • general composition the Skaill 
hoard resembles a considerable number of otlier hoards of 
similar articles which have been found in other countries. 
They are most abundant in the eastern pai’ts of Sweden, less 
common in Norway, and of occasional occurrence in Denmark. 
In none of these countries has tliere been found a hoard 
consisting of such a large number of personal ornaments as 
that found at Skaill, but the forms and tlie character of the 
ornaments found in tliese hoards of silver, associated with 
mintages of the ninth and tentli centuries, are always the 
same. The specialty of these hoards so found in Scandinavia 
is that they are largely composed of Cufic and Anglo-Saxon 
coins.^ The personal ornaments associated with tlicm con- 
sist for the most part of large rings for the neck, formed of 
intertwisted rods and wires ; arm rings of similar character, or 
of solid bars, circular or quadrangular in section, bent into 
a penannular oval, and ornamented with the peculiar triangu- 
lar patterns impressed by a punch, with dots in the field. 
The brooches, with long pins and bulbous ends like thistle 

^ Upwards of 20,000 Cufic and 15,000 Anglo-Saxon coins liave been 
enumerated from hoards of this period in Sweden alone. 
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heads, are less common, but occur occasionally in such hoards 
in all the three Scandinavian countries. In many of the 
hoards there are also ingots, and dismembered ornaments cut 
and hammered into lumps of mere bullion. This fact,” says 
Hildebrand, “ shows that they had no value with the people 
who possessed them, excei)t the intrinsic value of the metal.” 
Weighing scales and weiglits are sometimes also found with 
them, and close examination reveals the fact that the orna- 
ments and portions of ornaments have been often teste# with 
a cutting instrument to try their purity. This again reveals 
the trafficker rather than the plundering Viking, who carries 
off his spoil without any such careful examination; and, 
according to this view, Mr. Hildebrand concludes that the 
silver ornaments and the Cufic coins must be considered as 
equally foreign to Scandinavia. “ There can be no doubt,” 
he says, that these ornaments, ingots, and lumps of silver 
were brought with the coins from Asia, where silver is more 
easily obtained tlian in the northern parts of Europe.” With 
reference to this conclusion it may be remarked that while 
the derivation of the Cufic coins needs no demonstration, and 
while it may be admitted that other products of the Arab 
civilisation of the time were brought by the same stream of 
commerce through Eussia to the Scandinavian countries, and 
thence to Scotland, England, and Ireland, it still remains to 
be shown that these silver ornaments are Oriental in their 
origin. This can only be demonstrated by showing that they 
are allied by their forms and ornament to the Oriental types 
of that period ; or, if this cannot be done, it must at least be' 
shown that they differ so widely in form and ornament from 
the types of the western lands in which they are found as to 
forbid the supposition that they may be of western origin. 

We have no knowledge of the types of personal orna- 
ments in use in Asia at the time indicated by the dates of 
mintage of these Cufic coins. It is impossible, therefore, to 
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establish the Oriental origin of these silver ornaments by 
demonstrating their identity of type with Oriental ornaments 
of that period. The question which remains for discussion, 
therefore, is, whether their forms and ornament present such 
relations to the forms and the ornament of any of the western 
countries in which they are found, as will correlate them with 
known types of native origin. 

Ill 1840 a large hoard of silver ornaments, weighing 
upwards of a thousand ounces, along with a quantity of silver 
coins, from six to seven thousand in number, was discovered 
concealed in a leaden chest, and buried in the soil at Cuerdale, 
near Preston, in Lancashire. The coins consisted chiefly of 
Anglo-Saxon pennies, with a few of French and some Cufic 
mints, and the inference from the data they afford is that the 
deposit was probably made at some time subsequent to the 
commencement of the tenth century. The personal orna- 
ments in the lioard consisted chiefly of rings of various sizes 
and of similar character to those that have been described 
as occurring in the deposit at Skaill. Some of the larger 
rings were composed of interplaited rods and twisted wires 
like those from Skaill, and the solid rings were also orna- 
mented with patterns produced by impressions of a triangular 
punch, with dots in the field. There were also some frag- 
ments of the peculiarly-shaped brooches, with bulbous knobs 
and prickly ornamentation. One object in the hoard w\as 
distinctively Scandinavian — a small Thor’s hammer of silver, 
such as were commonly Avorn as amulets in the heathen time. 
Among the fragments described at the time as incapable of 
being determined, there are four which may now be said 
with certainty to be portions of penannular brooches of the 
distinctively Celtic form. This Celtic relationship was not 
perceived by Mr. Hawkins (who described them), except in 
one instance, which he recognises as so much resembling 
the patterns on early crosses and architectural remains, that 
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it is difficult to assign to it any other than a Northern origin/' 
But his general conclusion is that “ it is scarcely consistent 
with sound reasoning upon all the facts of the case to assign 
any but an Oriental origin to these objects." In this he is 
supported by Mr. Worsaae, who says that as these silver 
ornaments are not found in tlie west of Europe except in 
association with Cutic coins, and do not occur at all in the 
interior or southern parts of Europe, he regards it as without 
doubt tliat Mr. Hawkins lias been perfectly right in giving an 
Oriental origin to at least a great part of the silver ornaments 
found at Cuerdale. 

Setting aside these conclusions, in so for as they are 
merely conjectural, it appears established that the area over 
which these deposits of silver ornaments are found is limited 
to the three Scandinavian countries and the British Isles. It 
is certain that among the ornaments so found some are 
distinctively Scandinavian, and others distinctively Celtic, 
while the remainder, which constitutes the bulk of the 
deposits, is of unknown derivation, but has been conjecturally 
assigned to an Oriental origin, on account of its association 
with the Cufic coins. I therefore proceed to the examination 
of these objects which are of undetermined origin, with tlie 
view of ascertaining the special characteristics and relations 
of their form and ornament. 

I liave already remarked that the form of these bulbous 
brooches is that whicili is distinctive of the Celtic brooch — 
penannular, with expanded ends. Its special jieculiarities 
are exaggerations of the specialties of form by wRich the 
Celtic type is distinguished from all others; and in this 
respect the form assumed by these bulbous brooches, though 
Celtic in type, is so strongly differentiated from the purely 
Celtic form, that it may be regarded as a distinct variety. No 
other form of brooch is so huge and massive, with stich a 
length of pill. Tlie Celtic brooch-maker was so much more 
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of an artist than the mere silversmith that he flattened the 
ring of the brooch and broadened its terminal expansions in 
order to provide space for the elaborate surface decoration in 
which lie delighted. The maker of these bulbous brooches, 
on the other hand, is so much more of the silversmith than of 
the artist that the bulk of his work is merely finished with 
the hammer — the ring and the pin are beaten into form, and 
the expansions made globular instead of flat. The form of 
these brooches, therefore, agrees with the Celtic form in its 
main features, its penannular character, and its lengtli of pin, 
loosely looped on the ring of the brooch. 

But if the form of these broodies be thus closely allied to 
the Celtic form, their ornament is no less closely allied to the 
Celtic system of ornamentation. The peculiar prickliness of 
the bulbs, which is the most marked feature of tlieir character, 
is not distinctively Celtic, but a suggestion of it is occasiomilly 
found on Celtic silver-work, as, for instance, on the almost 
globular head of a Celtic brooch in tlie National Museum, and 
on a gold broodi found near Coleraine.^ ]3ut tlie reverse 
hemisj)lieres of the bulbous terminations of tlie Skaill 
brooches, which present this prickly ornamentation on the 
obverse, are also decorated Avith engraved designs. Tliese are 
of two varieties, simple interlaced ribbon patterns and 
zoomorphic patterns. The character of the interlaced work so 
closely resembles the Celtic style that it may be said to be 
more Celtic than Scandinavian. The character of tlie 
zoomorphic work, on the other hand, is more Scandinavian 
than Celtic, and is suggestive of tlie style and treatment of 
the designs on the Manx crosses, while it more closely 
resembles some of the more characteristic designs of the 
purely Scandinavian metal-work of the heathen time. 

The interlaced work is present on the reverse hemispheres 
of the bulbs of one of the largest of the prickly brooches, in the 
^ The gold brooch is figured in the Ulster Journal^ vol. iv. p. 1. 
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form of a circular pattern (Fig. 68) which is common in Celtic 
work, and may be seen on several of the sculptured monu- 
ments of the east coast of Scotland. Another circular pattern 
of interlaced work (Fig. G9), diflering in its construction, but 



Fig. 68. — Circular pattern on reverse 
of the bulbs of the brooch de- 
scribed. p. 80 (actual size). 



Fig. 69. — Circular pattern on the head 
of the pin of brooch, described pp. 
81-82 (actual size). 


possessing the Celtic peculiarity of the divided bands, is found 
on the head of the pin of another brooch. The collars of the 
first -mentioned example are also surrounded by bands of 
interlaced work in a running pattern (Fig. 70), which is 
common on Celtic stone and metal work. 


Fig. 70. — Pattern on the reverse of the bulbs of the brooch described p. 80 

(actual size). 


The zoomorphic patterns consist mostly of animal forms, 
which are treated in a freer manner than is usual in Celtic 
work. One of these occupying the reverse of a single bulb 
with prickly ornament, is shown in Fig. 74. The irregularity 
of the design, its want of balance and symmetry, and the 
tendency of the interlacements of the intertwisted members 
to break off in scroll-like terminations, are all features which 
are usually present in Scandinavian work, and as usually 
absent in the work of the pure Celtic school. The body of 
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the beast, seen sideways, is outlined with a double line, as is 
usual in the Celtic style. Its head is thrown back, its mouth 
open and tongue protruding ; a single tooth appears in each 



Fig. 71. — Zoomoriiliic pattern on bulh of the brooch in the Skaill hoard, shown 

as Fig. 59. 

jaw. Its feet are furnished with two toes, and its tail and 
crest, convoluted with the body and limbs, terminate in 
irregular scrolls. The patterns on the bulbous terminations 
of another brooch (Figs. 71, 72, 73), have a curious resem« 



Fig. 72. — Ornament on bulb of brooch, shown as Fig. 59 (actual size). 

blance to this one, while presenting points of difference. It is 
the same beast, almost in the same attitude, but differing in the 
treatment of the details in both representations. In Fig. 72 
the body of the beast is covered with scale-like markings, and 
the same tendency of the convolutions of the crest to break 
off in scroll-like terminations is visible in botli. The figure 
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on the bulbous head of the pin of this brooch (Fig. 73 ) differs 
from those on the bulbous terminations of its ring in being 




Fig. 73. — On the pinliead of Fig. 74. — On a single bulb of a brooch 
brooch, shown as Fig. 59 in the Skaill hoard (actual size), 

(actual size). 


more bird-like than beast-like, and its convolutions more 
broken into indefinite scrolls and whirls. It is noticeable, 
however, that the crest, the eye, and the two-toed foot of this 
bird-like figure are the same as tliose of the beast which 
appears in the patterns previously described, and re-appears in 
conjunction with a more remarkable figure on another brooch 
(described pp. 81-82) in the Skaill deposit. The figures on its 
bulbous terminations (Figs. 75 , 76 ) are finely engraved. They 




Fig. 75. — On one of the bulbs 
(actual size). 


Fig. 76. — On one of the bulbs 
(actual size). 


represent the same beast which is figured on the others, witli 
but slight variations of detail, but the bulbous head of the jiiii 
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shows quite a remarkable deviation 
of these representations. Instead 
of the conventional boast, we 
see here (Fig. 77 ) a quasi- 
human figure worked up into a 
pattern of interlacements. The 
treatment of this anthro]>omorpliic 
form is peculiar. It presents a 
bearded face, which is curiously 
elongated and triangular in out- 


from tlie general form 



Fig, 77. — Oil tlie hiilbous lioad 
of tho pin (actinil si/t*). 


line; the nose is represented by a 

curved line, and tlie eyes are connected by double lines 

across the upper j^art of 
the nose. Tlie liands are 
1)01111(1 with interlace- 
ments, and the body is 
treated as the liodies of 
tlio beasts commonly 
used for zoomor])liic 
patten i s . T 1 1 i s b(? ar( 1 ed , 
liroad-nosed, g'ogg;! e-ej' ed 
figure has no C(dtic re- 
laticins, Imt we meet with 
the same typical face in 
Scandina V ia, occasion- 
ally jilacod in association 
witli zoomorpliic ])at- 
torns, which are almost 
identical with tliose of 
the Skaill brooches in 
motive and stylo. 

For instance, tlie 
, 1 • 1 • 1 n 1 r motive and the style of 

r ig. /8. — A xe-hojid inlaid wUii .silver, Ironi 

the Maninien How, Denmark, tllC deciiratioil of ail 
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iron axe-liead (Fig. 78), inlaid witli silver, which was 
found in a grave-mound of the lieatlien time called the 
Mammen How, near Viborg, in Denmark,^ are almost 
identical witli those of tlie engraved designs on the Skaill 
brooches. There is the same scale-covered beast, in the same 
attitude, rendered with tlie same conventionality of treatment, 
and the convolutions of the tail and crest which interlace 
with the limbs and body of the creature exhibit the same 
tendency to break off in scrolls. In the upper part of the 
axe we have the same triangular, broad -nosed, goggle-eyed 
face wln'ch also appears on one of the brooches from Skaill. 
Tlie same face appears on the pendants representing Thor's 
Hammer, which are occasionally found in hoards of personal 
ornaments of the heathen period in Scandinavia. They are 
usually of silver, sometimes jiarcel-gilt, and decorated with 

^ III this reniarkablc sepulture tlio body was found in a pit 6 feet bciieatli 
the natural surface, under the centre of the mound, laid in a chest con- 
structed of oaken planks, axe-dressed, and lastoned together with large round- 
headed iron nails. The chest had somewhat of tlie form of a closed bed- 
stead, for it was suj[ipor*tcd by six posts driven into tlic soil at tlic bottom of 
the jiit. On the bottom planks of this rough bedstead the skeleton lay 
extended* on cushions filled with feathers, with tlie liead to the north-cast. 
It had been clotlied in garments worked with gokl thread, of excessive lacli- 
ncss and beauty. Tlio fiagments include i»ortions of a girdle of 

silk, ornamented with fretwork and gold tissue ; a mantle of woollen cloth, 
with a band of foliageous scroll-work interwoven with figures of human heads 
and hands, and further ornamentc<l with figures of animals, and patterns 
worked in gold thread ; and iiortions of culTs or bracelets, also of silk, 
ornamented with gold tlircad. In the interior of the chest or bedstead, along 
with the skeleton, there were found the fragments of a sword and scabbard, 
with its mountings, inlaid with silver, and two axes, of wliieh the one was 
plain, the other inlaid wdth zoom orpliic patterns in silver, as shown in Fig. 78. 
On the lid of tlic chest there stood at the one end a cauldron of thin brass, 
two buckets, constructed of oaken staves hooped with iron, and at the other 
end lay a wax candle, 22 inches in length, which had burned for some time, 
probably during the funeral ceremonies. — La sepulture de Mammen, par J. 
J. A. Worsaae, in the Mernoires de la Socictc Uoyalc des AnUqimires du Nord: 
Copenhagen, 1870. 
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filigree work. One of these (Fig. 79), found in Skane, 
Sweden, bearing the typical 
face with the goggle-eyes and 
the bar between them, is here 
figured of the actual size.^ 

The same face occasionally 
occurs on Eunic monuments 
of the heathen time. It is 
seen on a stone 5 feet high 
by 3 feet broad, and from 2 to 
16 inches thick, at Skjern, in 
North Jutland (Fig. 80), which 
is here reproduced from the 
engraving given by Professor 
Stephens, who tlius describes 
the figure: — ‘‘In the centre is tlie liead of Thor, wild and 
bearded. There is no manner of doubt that he is here intro- 
duced and invoked to bless and protect the deceased and his 
tumulus, grave-stone, and funeral-marks.'' Tliat the fiice is 
really intended for that of Tlior appears to be demonstrated 
by its occurrence upon the small amulets representing Thor’s 
Hammer in silver, and by such monumental scu]])tures as 
that on a stone at xiby, in Sodermanland, Sweden (Fig. 81), 
where a similar face, though less conventional in treatment, 
occurs in association with a sculptured representation of a 
Tlior’s Hammer. But it is quite immaterial to our present 
j)urpose to determine whether this peculiar type of face is 
more of a mythological conception than a conveiitioiiality of 
art. The point which concerns our inquiry is tliat we have 
localised the typical form definitely witliin the Scandinavian 
area, and demonstrated its association with the art of the monu- 
ments and the metal work of the Scandinavian heathen time. 

^ Tliis and the two following figures arc co])ied from Professor Stej>hoTrs 
Thunor the Thunderer: Coiicnhageii, 1879, folio. 



Fig. 79. — Thor’s Hammer in silver, 
from Skane, Sweden (actual size). 
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The general result of this examination of the typical form 
and ornamentation of these bulbous broodies is tliat they are 
found to possess fcatuies that are Celtic, in combination with 
features that are distinctive of the art of the Scandinavian 



Fig. 80. - -lluiiic Moimnieiit at Skjern, North Jutland, witli Tlior’s face 
(5 feet high). 


lieathcn time. The obvious inference is that tlie birthplace 
of tlie type is to be looked for in an area in which the popula- 
tion were jiartly Celtic and partly Scandinavian in their 
extraction. At the period indicated by the range in date of 
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these silver hoards,^ and for a considerable time previous to 
the earliest date assigned to them, this was the character of 
the mixed race of the Gall- 
gael of the Western Isles, 
and it was also to a certain 
extent the cliaracter of tlie 
inhabitants of the nortliern 
isles of Orkney and Shet- 
land, though tliere the Celtic 
element was feeble and the 
n orthern element stron g. 

But this is precisely tlie 
nature of the mixed art of 
these brooches. It is iiiore 
northern than Celtic, and 
seeing that the .deposit is 
found in the very area where 
this was the special character of the population, the conclu- 
sion seems irresistible that the type is the product ol tlui area 
ill which it is found. There is no evidence whatever ot its 
having come from the east — no evidence of its liaving come 
from Scandinavia itself. The only otliei* example ot tlie type 
tliat has occurred in Scotland — tlie plain bulbous brooch of 
silvered bronze — ^\vhicli was found with a heatlicn burial in 
the island of Eigg (Eig. 43), also occurs witliin the area ot 
the mixed population. A few specimens have occurred 
sporadically in England,^ but there they are contined to the 
north-western area — tliat is, the portion adjacent to the 

1 Thf* approxiinate datos of tho hoards arc iiidicatcd by tlie coins found 
with them. 

^ Besides tlu', fragments that o(H^iiiTed in the Ciierdale ho.'ird, two entire 
brooches of this type have Tieeii found in* England — one near Kirby Lonsdule, 
in Westmoreland, inches diameUii’ ; ami one near Renj ith, in Cumberland, 
which is the largest on record, the ring being 8.^ indies in dianietiir, the pin 
21 indies long, and the weight of tho whole broodi 25 ounces avoirdupois. 



Fig, 81. — Runic Mominieni at Ahy, with 
reju'esentatioii of I'hor’s Head ami 
Hanuncr, 
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insular territories possessed by the Norse colonists of the 
Western Isles. A few specimens have been found in Ireland, 
chiefly isolated, but in one remarkable instance associated 
with brooches and otlier metal work of pure Celtic types.^ 
In Scandinavia itself they do not occur in such abundance as 
to suggest that they were common ornaments characteristic 
of the people or tlie time. While, therefore, they are partially 
Scandinavian in the character of tlieir art, they occur so 
sparsely in the Scandinavian countries tliat they cannot be 
considered as i)roducts tliat are characteristic of that area, or 
indigenous to it, and their presence in such limited numbers 
in tlie arclueological deposits of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, is not inconsistent with the conclusion that the type 
may liave had its birthplace in the Scandinavian colonies 
planted in Celtic soil, between whom and tlie fatherland 
tliere was always such a closely-knit connection and con- 
tinuous intercourse. 

In passing finally from the examination of these brooches, 
it may be desirable to refer briefly to the materials composing 
the dress in which such gigantic ornaments were worn. The 
perishable nature of these materials precludes the possibility 
of obtaining such specimens of theiii as would suffice to sliow 
the form and appearance of the garments themselves. But 
there are occasional instances in which the natural circum- 
stances of the deposit have been moi'c than usually favour- 
able to their preservation, and there may be cases in wliich 
exceptional carefulness in the examination of these circum- 
stances may preserve not only the texture but even the form 

^ One of those brooches ocourred in the reinarkahlo hoard of silver objects 
found in the Kath of Kecrasta, Ardagli, in Limeiick, in 1868. Tlie lioard 
consisted of a silver clialice of exquisite beauty, one other vessel of bronze, 
tliree hrooclies of pure Celtic type, decorated like the clialice with interlaced 
designs in panels, in the best style of the art, and a fourth broocli of the 
bullions or “ thistle-headed*' form . — Transactimis of the Royal Irish Academy^ 
vol. xxiv. p. 433. 
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and appearance of the garment. I have already alluded to 
the fact that siiiall portions of the dress from a grave of the 
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texture of the woollen fabric, and retain portions of its 
mountings of fur. Similar discoveries in Denmark and 
Norway have established the truth of the Saga narratives, 
which testify to the excessive ricliiioss of the ornamentation, 
and tlie costly nature of the materials of the dress of this 


Tlie fact tliat a few examples from Scottish graves have 
sTiown the possibility of obtaining even froin tliese perishable 
materials the tangible evidence of the form and fasliion of the 
o'arments that clothed the men and women who made and 
wore these ornaments, gives room for hope that with increas- 
ing interest and greater care tlie products of future investiga' 
tions may complete this evidence. In tlie meantime we have 
l)Ut one piece of dress which retains its form, and which may 
with some degree of probability 1)0 attributed to the mixed 
population of the Scandinavian colony. It is a hood of a 
coarse woollen fabric (Fig. 82), woven with a peculiarly 
twilled texture, and decorated with a long fringe of X)endent 
and knotted cords, formed by twisting tlie doubled end of a 
thread with two contiguous threads of the warj). It was dug 
nX) in a X)ca,t moss in the x^arish of St. Andrews, in tlie main- 
land of Orkney, many years ago, and came into the xiossession 
of tlie late ]\Ir. George Petrie of Kirkwall, after whose deatli 
it was ac(xnired for the National Jliiseimi, along with liis 
general collection. It measuins 32 inches in lieiglit and 17 
inches in greatest width. The border to wliicli tlie fringe is 
attiiched is 3 iiiclies in width. The fringe itself is 15 inches 
ill dex)th. The labric of which the liody of the hood is coin- 
X)osed is worked in alternate strix:>cs, tlieir 

junction the ajipearance sliown in the woodcut (Fig. 83). 
The fringe of two-x>ly cords (Fig. 84), which is its most 
])eculiar featurxi, x>Dxscnts a striking similarity to the fringe 
(Fig. 85) of a x>oi‘riou of tlie dress of a woman wliose body 
was discovered in 1835 in digging peats in tlie Moss of 
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Ilaraldskjaer, in Jutland. The body, wliich was stretched on 
its back, was pegged down in the moss by hooked branches 

of trees driven into the 
peat so as to fasten down 
the legs and arms at tlie 
knees and elbows, and 
further secured by otlier 
branches placed across the 
breast and abdomen, and 
staked down at the ends. 
The dress was well pre- 
served when first dis- 
covered, but ■ only a few 
h\. S3.— Portion of tiio Fabric of the Hood, fragments Were Saved, and 

among them is a portion 
with a fringe of two-ply cords (Fig. 85), bearing a suggestive 
similarity to the fringe of tlie Orkney hood. This similarity, 




Fig. 84. — Part of the Border and Fringe 
of the llood. 


Fig. 85. — Woollen Fabric from the Moss of 
JIarahlskjiicr, Jutland . 


SO far as it has any value as ati indication of relationship, 
links the Orkney specimen with the Scandinavian, and thus 
gives aj)parent ground for tlie inference that the hood may 
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belong to the period of the Scandinavian colonisation of the 
islands, and tliat, like tlie brooches, it may represent a typical 
variety of head-dress peculiar to the colony. 

The typical form of neck ring and arm ring (Figs. 64^ 65), 



I 2 3 


Fig. 86. — Gold Rings found at Stenness (actual size). 

which is associated with the bulbous brooches in these 
lioards, composed of hammered rods and intertwisted wires 
of silver plaited manifoldly, and formed into a circlet by 
soldering the ends, does not occur again in Scotland. But 
it lias obvious relations with a group of personal ornaments 
in gold, which present similar features of form and con- 
struction. They are of smaller size than the silver rings, all 
that are known being obviously finger-rings. 

Two of tliese (Fig. 86, Nos. 2 and 3) were dug up in the 
month of August 1879, in a held near the shore of the Loch 
of Stenness, in Orkney, and are now in the National Museum. 
Tlie largest is formed of two double twists of gold wires, 
hammered round, and tapering to tlie small ends, which are 
connected by a lozenge-shaped bezel. The smaller of the two 
is composed of tliree strands of gold wire, similarly shaped 
by the hammer alone, and intertwisted, and the small ends 
soldered together. With tliem there were also found two 
plain flat hoops or circlets of gold, of about an inch in 
diameter, J inch wide in the widest part, and tapering to the 
ends, wliich are unjoined (Fig. 86, No. 1). 

There is also in the Museum a hoard of gold objects of 
this character, consisting of six finger-rings of iflaited wires, 
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a plain solid ring formed of a tapering rod (Fig. 87), with 
the ends unjoined, two portions of plaited rings cut off, and 
two portions of plain solid rings similarly cut. Two of the 
plaited rings (one of which is shown in Fig. 87) are formed 



Fig. 87. — Gold Rings found in the Hebrides (actual size). 


of three wires each, intertwisted, and the ends soldered 
togetlier; the wdres or rods arc simply rounded by the 
hammer and tapered to either end. The other four rings ar (3 
slightly larger. They are coini)osed of eight wires, each 
similarly fashioned by tlie hammer alone, and ingeniously 
interplaited, so that two strands of the plait foi-m a ridge 
all round the convexity of the ring, tiie ends united and 
worked flat to form a bezel. Unfortunately we are unable to 
localise this hoard more closely than that it was found some- 
where in the Hebrides. 

Another hoard of somewhat similar character was found 
in June 1863, in the island of Bute, about 300 yards distant 
Irom the old church of St. Blane, in Kingarth. The hoard, 
which was deposited beneath 
a large stone, consisted of 
two gold rings, three long, 

narrow fillets of thin gold, fig. 88. -ingot of silver (a.tuaUb.e). 
a small ingot of silver (Fig. 

88), weighing 228 grains, and a numlier of silver coins, 
of which twenty-one were pennies of David I. of Scot- 
land, three of King Stephen, and one of King Henry 
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I. of England. Of the two gold rings, one (Eig. 89, No. 1) i.s 
a plain solid ring, formed of a rod rounded by the hammer. 



Fi^. SO.— (r old Rings found in Bute (actual size). 

and tapered to both ends, and the ends unjoined. The other, 
sliown in Eig. 89, No. 2, is composed of three similarly- 
liamraored rods or wires twisted together, and .the ends joined 
into a lozenge-shaped bezel. The largest of the three fillets 
found with them is (Eig. 90) 17 inches in length, and about 



90 . — Terminal portions of two Gold Fillets found in Bute (actual size). 


inch wide in the centre, tapering to both ends until it 
expands into a small terminal loop. The others are similar 
in form. They are scarcely thicker than stout writing-paper, 
and the largest, though 17 inches in length, weighs only 55 
grains. Their ornamentation consists of zig-zag running 
patterns, and beaded work in rejxmssl 

It is thus evident that this typical form of construction of 
jiersonal ornaments in the precious metals by iuterplaiting 
and intertwisting slender rods of metal, rounded and tapered 
by the hammer alone, and their ends soldered together, comes 
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down at least to the twelfth century, and appears in associa- 
tions in which there is no suggestion of an Oriental origin. 
Its area, so far as our present knowledge enables us to define 
it, appears to be limited to the iiortlxern and w’^estcrn isles, 
no well-authenticated instance having been recorded from the 
mainland of Scotland. On the other hand, the area of the 
type extends eastwards into Scandinavia, but there the type 
itself is regarded as one which is not indigenous. 

The type of penannular arm ring, wdiich is of rounded or 
quadrangular section, Avith tapering or slightly flattened ends,, 
of which so many examples were associated Avitli the twisted 
rings and bulbous brooches in the Skaill hoard, has not 
occurred in any other metal than silver. Like the other 
types associated with them, they have not been found in 
Scotland beyond tlie area of the ScaTidinavian colonisation. 
Within that area, however, they appejir not unfrequently. 
Wallace records the discovery of a hoard of nine in one of 
the mounds at Stennis, in Orkney. Another hoard, of wdiich 
the precise number is not given, w^as found in 1774 at 
Caldale, near Kirkw^all, with a horn containing 300 silver 
pennies of Canute the Great. In 1830 six or seven werci 
found at Quendale, in Shetland, Avith a liorn full of Anglo- 
Saxon coins of Ethelred, Ethelstan, Edwy, and Edgar. 

In 1850 a hoard of at least six AA^'ere found in the island 
of Skye, but in circumstances of Avhich there is no record. 



Fig. 91. — Penannular Ann-i’ingof Silver, one ol ' m Ijuanl of eight, fouiitl at 
Burn of Rattar, Caithness (3 A inches diaineter). 

In 1872 a hoard of eight Avere found in a cist of stones in 
or close to an ancient burying-ground near Avliere the burn of 
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Eattar enters the Pentland Firth, in Caithness. One of these 
is shown in Fig. 91.' 

All these are similar in form to each other, and to the 
rings of the same type found in Scandinavia in association 
with the other types of silver ornaments i)reviously described. 
They are more frequently plain than ornamented, and when 
ornamented their decoration consists simply of a series of 
impressions formed by a triangular punch, with one, two, or 
three dots in the field. This species of ornamentation is only 
found on these silver ornaments in Scotland, but in Scan- 
dinavia it is common to them and to the oval bowl-shaped 
brooches of brass which were the characteristic personal 
ornaments of the closing period of the Scandinavian Paganism. 

It follows from this enumeration of the characteristics of 
form and ornament exhibited by the different varieties of 
these silver ornaments which have been deposited in hoards 
within the area of the Scandinavian colonisation of Scotland, 
that they possess a character which is distinctive and peculiar, 
being neither wholly Celtic nor wholly Scandinavian, but 
owing its individuality to an intermixture of characteristics 
derived from forms and systems of ornament which are 
peculiar to each of these racial areas. 

The deposit of such hoards of ornaments and coin is a 
custom more characteristic of the Scandinavian than of the 
Celtic area. Deposits of this character may have been placed 
in the soil for simple concealment at any time, but they are 
much more frequent in this particular period than in any 
other, and there was a motive connected with the Pagan faith 
of the people which may have operated to increase their 
abundance. We learn from the Saga of Egil Skalagrimson 
that there was a belief among the Pagan Northmen that 
treasure thus buried during their lifetime would be available 
for use or display in the life to come. 

But whatever may have been the manner or the motive 
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of their concealment, the fact, which is of special importance 
for the purpose of the present investigation, is that they are 
for the most part relics which, by their forms and the 
characteristics of their art, are but feebly linked with the 
forms and art of the Celtic area in wliich they are found, and 
strongly linked by their art characteristics with the art of the 
Scandinavian Paganism, whioli was contemporary with tlie 
art of the Christian Celtic school. The soil in which they are 
found is within that area of Scotland which was occupied by 
a mixed population, composed of tlie two races whose special 
art instincts are visible in the mixed art of the objects — the 
dominant race, moreover, being that whose art is dominant in 
their decoration. 

The colonisation of the northern and western coasts of 
Scotland by the heathen Northmen forms an episode in the 
history of our country only second in importance to the 
earlier colonisation of its southern districts by the Homans, 
and far surpassing it in the interest of its historical annals. 
Its archaiological interest may be estimated by the number 
and variety of the relics wliich have now been sliown to 
belong to the Viking period of the Northmen in Scotland — a 
period of singular interest alike in connection with its history, 
its archa3ology, and its art. 
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i.ECTUEE Hi. 

((irTolJEU *24, 1882.) 

THE cEi/rrc Airr of the pagan pkkiod. 

In this Lc'ctiiro T shall deal with certain groups of relics 
wliich present in tlieir fornis and tlieir decoration features 
which we have learned to recognise as distinctively Celtic. . 

About the year 1820 a singular object was found in a 
morass on the farm of Torrs, in the parish of Kelton, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. Having passed into the possession of Mr. 
Joseph Train, it was presented by liim to Sir Walter Scott, 
and it still remains in the Museum at Abbotsford.^ It is of 
tlxe form of an elongated mask (Fig. 92), somewhat resembling 
the frontal of a horse. It measures 10| inches in total 
length, but the tip is apixarently imperfect. Its breadth in 
a straight line across the lower margin is 3| inches, and 
about inches on the round outside. Its greatest breadth 
in a straiglit line across tlie back is 6 irndies, and 11 inclies 
on the round outside, immediately above the insertion of the 


^ This and many nf tlic otlitir objects referred to in this Leeture liave ):)eci) 
( h'seribed in tire Froceedijujs of the Society of Antiieini ios of Scotland by Dr. 
John Alexander Smith, who lias specially illustrated the interesting relics 
wliicli T regard as belonging to the closhig period of Scotland’s Paganism. 
Jdiey have Ix'cn referred by Air. Franks and others to a sjiccial school of art 
^vhich they have denominated the “ Late Celtic,” but from my point of view 
I mnstri'gard thcjii as the work of the early Celtic scliool, which was the pre- 
cursor and parent of tlie griiater scliool of Celtic art of the Christian time 
which I have already described. 
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horns. At a height of 3 inches above the lower straight 
margin are placed two circular holes, one on each side, each 
measuring 2 inches in diameter. Prom between these eye- 
like holes, and a little above the level of their centres, two 



Fig. 92. — Bronze object found at Torrs, Kirkcudbrightshire (10 J inches in 

length). 


curiously curved, cylindrical, tapering horns spring close 
together on either side of the median line. The diameter of 
each of the horns at the base is 1§ inch, and they rise to a 

•I 
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height of 8 1 inches to the top of the curve, the whole length 
of the perfect liorus along the curve of the outer edge being 
1()| inches. Tlie horns are hollow, the whole object being 
forined of tliin beuten bronze. 

Its ornamentation is as peculiar as its form. It consists 
of a series of irregularly divau'gent spirals in W’ork 

repc^ated syninietrically l)ut not identically on. either side of 
the median line of tlie front of the object. These spirals or 
scroll-like figures are funned of curves Avliich are long and 
flattened, passing suddenly into curves of quicker motion, 
and ending in volutes. These curves, though i)roceeding in 
the same direction, do not proceed at parallel or regular 
distances from each other, but converge and diverge so as to 
enclose lietween them alternate spaces of varying extent of 
surfa(:e. Tlie spaces enclosed l)etween the curves are raised, 
and the spaces enclosed by their convolutions are flat, but 
the raised spaces are modelled so as to express tlie confluence 
of solid curves of the peculiar forms ali*eady indicated. These 
trumpet and spiral scrolls, as they are called, enclosing ir- 
regularly formed curvilinear spaces, and producing designs 
wliich are similar bi it uii symmetrical, .are repeated indifferent 
varieties of ])attern on the outer sides of tlie horns (Fig. 93). 
In the terminal convolutions of the scrolls the curve.s are 
sometimes aiTariged so as to produce a zoomorphic effect, 
wliich differs from the later zoomorphism of tlie metal-work 
of the (fliristian time and of the later manuscripts, in being 
more geometrical in Ibian and character. The zoomorphic 
termination of the horns has also more of a geometric char- 
acter than is usual in the Christian period. 

Tlie object being incomplete, its purpose is not obvious. 
But it is suggestive of the probability of its liaving formed 
part of a lielmet that Diodorus Siculus, writing onl}^ a few 
years alter tlio conquest of Gaul liy Julius Ciesar, describes 
the military equipment of certain Gallic tribes as including 
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“ bronze helmets with lofty projections rising out of them, 
which impart a gigantic appearance to the wearers; for 
upon some are fixed paim of horns, upon others the shapes 
of birds and beasts wrought out of the same metal.” These 
horned helmets are represented on some of the consular 



Fig. 93. — Plan of the Horn.s and their Oniament. (1 ) The right horn. (2) Zoo- 
morph ic termination of the right horn seen frontwise. (3) The lett horn. 


medals, and the whole description of tlie Gallic equipment 
is so similar to what we know of the habits of the Celtic 
tribes of Britain, tliat it may be concluded that in this 
respect their customs may not have been greatly dissimi- 
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lar.^ And, in point of fact, there is in the British Museum a 
bronze headpiece found in the river Thames, near Waterloo 
Bridge, vdiich, from its peculiar form, was at first considered 
to be a jester’s cap. But Mr. Franks has shown that it is a 
military helmet of native workmanship. It consists of a cap of 
tliin bronze, witli an additional plate at tlie back, decorated 
with scrolls of this peculiar character in low relief, among 
which are cross-hatched discs once coated with red enamel. 
From each side of the cap projects a conical horn terminating 
in a moulded button, and upon one side of the horn runs a 
string of small projecting studs. 

It is tlierefore not improbable that this object at Abbots- 
ford may have been 
the front part of a 
military helmet, or 
of a headpiece used 
for display. Such 
a headpiece with 
similarly large and 
curving horns, ter- 
minating in similar 
zoomorphic endings 
is seen (Fig. 94) on 
the head of a warrior 

Fig. 94.— Bronze lUaque found iu Oland appears to be 

(actual size). engaged in mimic 

combat with another 

accoutred as fantastically as himself, and whose grotesque 
headpiece bears a resemblance still more remarkable to 

^ Tlie comuion denarius of the family Furia exliibits a trophy formed of 
hoiiied helijHit, tlie tunic? ol ijiaiJ, the 2>cculiar]y ornamented oval shield, 
and fclu* largo war tnirnpet. On a denarius of Servilia a Gaul wearing the 
lionied helmet apjiears aiming a back-handed blow- with his long sword at a 
Roiiuui antagonist. The name '' Cornu ti itself issnggostive of this peculiarity. 
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another bronze object of the same character which I have 
next to describe. These representations occur on a bronze 
plaque dug up in the island of Oland, and tliey have 
therefore no necessary connection with the usages of the 
Celtic people. They merely show that in assigning such a 
purpose to these objects we are not attributing to them a 
puipose to which they were never applied. But the special 
use of the object is really of no great moment for tlio pur- 



Fig. 95. — Bronze object in the form of a swine’s head found at Liccliestown, 
Deskford, Banffshire (8.^ inches in length). 

pose of the present investigation. That purpose is fulfilled 
when we are enabled to say, from an oxaniiuation of its 
special characteristics, that it has certain typical relations 
linking it with other objects, forming a distinct group and 
occupying a definite place in the series of types wliich char- 
acterise the area now termed Scotland. I tlierefore proceed 
to the description of other objects distinguished by the same 
characteristics. 
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At LiecLestown, in the parish of Desklord, Bauflshirc, 
about the year 1816, a remarkable relic (tig. 95), now in the 
Banff Museum, was found in a mossy piece of ground, at a 
depth of about 6 feet, and resting on a bed of clay at the 
bottom of the moss. This object, which is equally peculiar 
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able. The * eyes are circular holes 1| inch in diameter. 
The whole liead is formed of four jdates of bronze, tlie snout, 
the palate, and the lower jaw (lug. 90) having been eacli 
made separately, and attached to tlie posterior part of the 
head, which consists of an embossed plate l)ent to tlie shape. 
A disc-like plate, which was found with it, is now attaclied 
to the open back of the head, but does not quite fit, and it is 
doubtful whether it had ‘ been so placed originally. The 
ornamentation of this singular ol>ject is of the same char- 
acter as that of the Torrs bronze, but simpler, being merely 
a scries of trumpet-shaped ridges in re^ymssd work round the 
eyes. But this ornament, simple as it is, is quite sutlieient 
to determine tlie relations of the relic to that general group 
of objects of which it and the bronze from Torrs are the most 
remarkable speciixKins. 

It is obvious that if these objects had any relation to 
military equipment, we ought to find the very peculiar art 
which is so conspicuous in their decoration, also exhibiting 
itself in the decoration of the weapons and otlier war-gear 
in use among the same people. Diodorus, in fVud, informs us 
that the Gauls used oblong shields as tall as tlie man, and 
painted after a peculiar fushion. Some of tlicse shields, he 
also says, had figures of animals in relief of Inonze, not 
merely for ornament but also for defenct?, and very well 
wrought. It has been already remarked that it is probable 
that the military equipment of tlui Gallic tribes resembled 
that of the British ; and it is the fact that oblong shields, 
decorated with the peculiar patterns characteristic of the stylq 
of art exhibited by the two headpieces whicli have been 
described, having these patterns further adorned by coloured 
enamels, and also possessing the (listinctive feature of figures 
of animals in relief in bronze, have been found in Englarid.^ 

^ A bronze sliiold, found in the river Witliani, 3 fetd 8^ inelies long, and 
uoarly 14 iuclies wide, with straight sides and rounded ends, is decorated with 
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No shields of this character have yet been 
discovered in Scotland, but there are other 
objects of a military kind which exhibit the 
same peculiar art in a sufficiently character- 
istic manner. One of these is a sword-sheath 
(Fig. 97) of bronze, 23| inches in length by 
1] inch in widtli, which was found at the 
foot of the Pentlands, near Mortonhall, and 
is now in the Museum. It is formed of thin 
beaten bronze ; the ornamental cup-shaped 
expansions at the lower end are solid castings, 
and the ornamental strap carrying the loop in 
front is fastened on with pins. The back of 
the sheath is a thin slip of bronze sliding in 
grooves in the inner margins of the two sides. 
This is the only example of a sword-sheath of 
this style and period known to have been 
found in Scotland. Several sheaths of the 
same character have been discovered in Eng- 
land. Perhaps the most characteristic of these 
is one in the collection of Canon Greenwell 
at Durham, which exliibits, in a very special 
manner, the peculiar style of ornament of 
which I have given so many illustrations. The 
swords which these sheaths contained were 
of iron and have perished. One found in the 

studs of red coral, and had the figure of an animal 
attached to it by rivets. Another, found in the Thames, 

2 feet inches long and 14J inches wide, is ornamented 
with enamelled patterns in this peculiar style, and of 
singular beauty and remarkable excellence of design and 
workmanship. They arc figured in colours of the ori- 
ginals in tlie llorm Fcrah\% (?ditcd by A. W. Franks, of 
the British Museum (4to. London, 1863), Plates XIV.- 
XV. 
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Thames has the blade still within it, 3 feet 1| inch in 
length, but a mere mass of oxide.^ These swords differ 
greatly in the length and form of the blade from the leaf- 
shaped swords of bronze which were in general use at an 
earlier period, and their sheaths differ still more widely in 
form and ornament from the sheaths of the leaf-shaped swords. 

Another class of objects, which are more of the nature of 
harness-mountings or horse-furniture, also exhibit this pecu- 
liar style of ornamentation, in some cases combined with the 



Fig. 98. — Mountings of Cast Bronze (5 inches in length). 


remarkable feature of having their sunk spaces filled with 
coloured enamels. 

^ The spccinneTis of these iron swords with bronze sheaths found in differ- 
ent parts of England are enumerated l>y Mr. Franks in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, vol. iv. p. 166 ; and several are figured 
in Horoe Ferales, Plates XIV. -XY 11 1. 
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A pair of massively-formed objects (Fig. 98), the precise 
use of which is not apparent, were found in a bank of clay on 
a S}:>ur of the Cheviots at Ilenshole on Clieviot. They are of 
cast bronze, anti consist of an oblong body, hollow, rounded 
at one end and flattened at the other ; the upper and lower 
surfaces inclined towards the small end, which is narrower 
than the width at tlic middle. A stout tang of about 2 inches 
in length is carried on a bar which crosses the open part of 
the small end, and the convexity of the larger end bears the 
mark of hammering as if to drive the tang home. They 
are destitute of surface decoration, but they seem to be allied 
by the characteristics of their form to other objects wdiich are 
less indefinite in the indications of their art. 

In a lai'ge cairn on the farm of Hillock Head, in the 
parish of Towie, Aberdeenshire, which covered an interment 
placed in a cist with an urn, there were found a number of 
bronze objects, all of wliich were lost except two (Fig. 99), 



99. — Dronze Oriianieiits found in a Cairn at Towiu, ALerdeensJnie. 


which are now in the Museum. They are in the form of 
oval hollow rings, ex])anding on the inferior side, and having 
an oval ojiening in the under part, wliich shows the remains 
of an iron pin fastened at each side of the ojiening with lead. 
Their general appearance is suggestive of the mountings of 
horse-harness, but their precise purpose is not obvious, and 
the articles found in association Avitli tliem are undescribed. 
Althougb the testimony is singularly defective on that point, 
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it is not probable that they had any connection with the 
interineut in the “ short cist” which contained bones and an 
urn. A similar object in bronze, also presenting the remains 
of iron fastenings in the lower part, was found under a large 
stone on the hill of Crichie, near Kintore, along with a 
number of globular balls of shale each about 1 \ inch in 
diameter, slightly flattened on one side, and liaving tlie 
remains of iron loop-like fastenings in the flattened side.^ 
A number of rings and harness-mountings found at Middleby, 
in Annandale, in 1737, and 


now preserved in renicuick 
House, exhibit the same style 
of decoration in a more pro- 
nounced and characteristic 

A mounting in cast bronze 
(Fig. 100), 2 indies diameter, 
the sunk spaces of which had 
probably been, fdled with 
enamels, was recently found 
in the dry bed of the locli of 
Dowaltoii, which was drained 



100. — Mounting in Cast Hronzo 
from Dowultoii Locli (2 inches 
ill diameter). 


about eighteen years ago. It 

is formed of a combination of segmental spaces, the curves 
of which are those of tlie divergent spiral, eacli space being 
surrounded by a raised border, and tlie sunk surfaces rough- 
ened with a tool. 


A bridle-bit (Fig. 101), found in a moss at Iflrrenswark, 
in Annandale, before 1785, and now in the National Museum, 
exhibits the characteristics of this peculiar phase of art in a 
very striking manner. It is no less peculiar in its design 


1 Proc. Soc. Avliq. Scol.^ vol. v. p. 111. 

^ They have been figure J by Dr. Daniel Wilson in T/ic PrcMd^ric Ann^^ 
of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 150. 
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and construction than in the character of its ornamentation. 



It is a single casting of 
bronze. The loops of the 
cheek-rings have been cast 
within the loops of the 
centre-piece, an operation 
^ implying technical skill 
§ and experience of compli- 
cated processes of moulding 
•I and casting. The design, 
however, is the most re- 
V markable feature of the 
■| object. It is designed as 
“g carefully as if it were a 
ft piece of jewellery. The 
■| rings, though cast in one 

1 piece with the loops, are 
g penannular in form, grasp- 
's ing the neck of the loop 

03 

between their expanded 

2 ends. The two rings difier 
'g slightly in size, and the 
<§ loops differ greatly in form. 
^ The one is treated as a loop 
^ formed of a cylindrical rod 

PQ 

I bent to the shape of a loop, 
§ and carrying the orna- 
^ rnented open-work of its 
terminal part as between 
its extended ends. The 
other loop is treated as a 
solid form, and in its orna- 
mental termination there 


is no open work. The two rings are similar, but not identical. 
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The idea of openness suggested by the modelling of the one 
loop is carried into the construction of the terminal portions 
as open work, and the idea of solidity is similarly carried 
out in the other loop. The surface decoration of the terminal 
portions of tlie loops is of the same character in the jDarts of 
both that are similar, and is partly carried also into the 
parts of the one which are wanting in the other. It consists 
of red and yellow enamel cJmonpUvey the colours alternating 
in alternate rows of triangular and oval spaces. A double 
spiral and trumpet pattern appears in the open work of the 
one loop. The loops and rings are greatly the worse for wear, 
and have been strengthened by thin pieces riveted on. 

It is certainly a peculiar feature of an art so singularly ' 
decorative that it was applied so largely to the ornamentation 
of objects that were appropriated to the commonest uses. 
Enamelled horse-trap j)ings of the most finished and beautiful 
workmanship have frequently been found in England, some- 
times associated with the remains of cliariots.^ Not only is 
tlie use of enamel in the decoration of such olijects unknown 
beyond the area of the British Isles, but tlie special system of 
design which accompanies its use is also conlined within that 
area. And it is an interesting fact tliat there is historical 
evidence as to the nationality of tliese remains. The only 
classical author who mentions the art of enamelling is 
Philostratus, a Greek sophist in the household of Julia 
Domna, wife of the Emperor Severus. In a notice of the 
variegated trappings of the horses in a painting of a boar- 

^ They have been found at Polden Hill, near Bridgewater (Archmologid,, 
vol. xiv. p. 90) ; at Hagbourn Hill, Berkshire [Ardutologlay vol. xvi. p, 348) ; 
at Stanwick, Yorkshire, with chariot-wheels (York VoJuine of tlie Archfcolo- 
gical Institute, p. 10) ,* at Arras and Hesslcskew, iii tlie same county, with 
chariot-wheels and the bones of horses {Ihid: p. 28), and otlier places. A 
synopsis of the whole group of objects characterised by this decoration is given 
by Mr. Franks in Horm Feralcs (4to., London, 1863), [ip. 172, 190, and many 
figures in the coloured plates (Plates XIV. -XX.). 
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hunt he accounts for their peculiar appearance as follows : — 
“ They say that the barbarians who live in the Ocean pour 
such colours on heated Ijrass, and that they adhere to it, 
become as hard as stone, and tlius preserve the designs that 
are made in them/’ It is matter of inference what people 
they were wlio are thus styled “ barbarians in the ocean,” but 
it is matter of fact tliat liorse- trappings of bronze (or brass) 
decorated with coloured enamels have hitherto been found 
in the British Islands alone. 


But this peculiar style of art was not confined to the 
decoration of such objects as parts of military equipments or 
liarness of liorscs. It was largely employed in tlie decoration 
of personal ornaments and objects of personal use. 

In the parish of Balmaclellan, in Kirkcudbright, a number 
of bronze articles were found in draining a bog. It is stated 
that they were found about 3 feet under the surface in four 

parcels, each wrapped in 
coarse linen cloth. Close 
upper stone 

‘ ^ q^ern was also found. 

ornamented, but the 
I J ornament possesses none 

7' distinctive features 

t , ^ decomtion of the 

of a circular mirror with 

handle, and anumber of thin 

Fig. 102._Quem Stone of «au.Mone found of bronze.SOme being 

at Balmaclellan (14 niches m diameter). a o 

long narrow bands, others 
curved and cut into various shapes. Tlie mirror (Fig, 103) is 
of the form so commonly seen on the sculptured monuments 
of the (Jeltic Christian time in Scotland. The circular part 
is 8 inches in diameter, and the handle 5 inches in projection 




Fig. 102. — Quern Stone of sandstone found 
at Balruaclellan (14 inches in diameter). 
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from the circumference of the circular part. The body of the 
mirror is a thin plate of bronze, surrounded by a plain-rolled 
edging. The handle, whicli is also a 
thin plate of bronze similarly edged, 
is attached to the circular plate by 
rivets, and the junction is concealed 
by a finely-ornamented plate (Fig. 

104), presenting a pattern composed 
of those peculiar raised surfaces 
formed by the meeting of curves 
rising from the flat at different 
angles, and traversing the ground 
also in curves, wliich converge and 
diverge in a manner pleasing to the 
eye, but diflicult to descril)o. The FiL^^03.— Bn ujzcMiiTor lomid 
upper part of this ornamental plate is BuinKicieiian (s mciuis 

in (.Uiiinetcr), 

tri-lobate, the lobes bounded by curves 

of peculiar form, and bordered by an edging of studs embossed 
on the metal. The central ornament of each lobe is a cii’cular 



Fig. 104. — Oniameiital Plate of thin bronze, embossed, at the junction 
of the mirror with its handle (actual size). 


device, with a central boss surrounded by a circle of oval- 
raised surlVices, and presenting a nearer a]>proacli to tlie effect 
of a floral decoration than is usually seen in this style of 
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ornament. The handle of the mirror is pierced with three 
segmental openings formed of the curves of the divergent 
spiral. A crescentic collar-shaped plate of hronze (Fig. 105), 13 



Fig. 105. — Half of tlie Crescentic Collar-like Plate of Bronze found with 
the Mirror at Balrnaclellari. 


inches in diameter, and 2 inches in the width of the band, is 
decorated with a chased pattern of similarly convergent and 
divergent curves, the spaces enclosed by the curves being 
hatched with parallel lines. The remaining plates (Fig. 106), 
of which there are a considerable number, are of various 
forms. Some have straight outer edges, and the interior edges 
cut into curves, meeting each other with long and short points ; 
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others are triangular pieces, with one convex and two con- 
cave edges, while others figaiii are long na.rrow bands witli 
straight edges. Tliey are all bordered witli an edging of tliin 
metal doubled over and pinned on, and they seem themselves 
to have been attaclied by j)ins to some object of a more 
perishable nature. What tlieir precise purpose was — whether 
they were mountings on wood or leather, or wliether they 
formed parts of some object constructed wholly of tliin plates 
of metal (as tlie two olijects previously described* are con- 
structed) — it is not necessary to conjecture since the lorm and 



Fig. 106. — Form of the Bronze Plates foniid with the Mirror at Balmaelellau 
(26 inches in leiigtli). 


condition of the objects tlicmselves give no definite indica- 
tions on these jioints. Their being wrapped in clotli in 
sejiarate parcels may imply that they are not all parts of tlie 
same object, and tlieir local association with objects of such 
incongruous purposes, as a mirror and a ([uern, may imply 
•that they were not necessarily even associated witli each 
other when in use. There is no evidence tliat the deposit 
was in any way connected wdth sepulture, although the 
mirror of this form, and bearing precisely the same kind of 
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ornamentation, lias been found associated with interments of 
l^agan time in Britain. 

At Mount Batten, near Plymouth, a series of graves were 
discovered in 1865, which presented phenomena of a very 
peculiar character. They were pits 4 or feet in depth, 
one foot of which only was soil, tlie remaining three feet 
being sunk in tlic disintegrated surface of the underlying 
rock. Tliey were very numerous, sometimes close together 
and irregular in form, and had mostly been refilled with the 



Fig. 107. — Uroiize Mirror found in a grave at Mount Batten, riymonth 
(8 inches in diameter). 


materials removed in making them. They contained frag- 
ments of pottery of black and yellow' ware, and wheel-made. 
Some fragments of glass vessels, portions of iron implements, 
among whicli were a pair of shears, bronze rings and fibula^ 
and jointed armlets of bronze, with a knife or dagger in a 
sheath of thin bronze, were also found. But the most in- 

^ Described in a ]>ap(3r by Mr. Spence Bate in Archmolor^ui, vol. xl. p. 600. 
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teresting part of the discovery was the circular plate of a 
bronze mirror (Fig. 107), 8 inches in diameter, which lay on 
its face at the bottom of one of the graves. It is a very thin 
plate of bronze, with a rolled edging. The back is ornamented 
with three circular engraved patterns of spirals formed of the 
same peculiar curves, converging and diverging, the spaces 
between the lines forming the curves being filled with hatch- 
ing. So closely do the patterns resemble those on the collar- 
like object from Balmaclellaji, and so similar is the style of 
the work, that the conclusion is unavoidable that the two 
objects belong to the same school of art, and cannot be very 
far apart in time. 

Anotluir mirror, which is almost precisely similar in form 
and ornamentation, was found in 1833 at Trelan Eahow,^ in 
the parish of St. Keverne, Cornwall. In the course of the 
construction of a new road a group of graves was discovered. 
Each grave was formed of six slabs set on edge, two forming 
each side of the grave, and one at each end. They were from 
two to three feet under the surface, and covered with large 
stones. In one of the cists, apparently with the remains of a 
female, there were found the bronze mirror almost j^erfect, 
some rings of bronze or l)rass, fragments of fibuljc, and other 
personal ornaments, and several beads of variegated glass. 
The mirror is circular, 6 indies in diameter, with a looped 
handle 2^ inches in length. The back of the mirror xilate 
lias a marginal ornament of triangular spaces alternately 
plain, and filled with short parallel lines struck by a 
punch. Across the central line of the mirror are two 
circles enclosing smaller circles and curvilinear spaces alter- 
nately plain, and filled with punched lines in a style similar 
to that of the ornament on the collar- like object from Bal- 
maclellan. 

Another mirror of the same character, found at Eirdlip on 

^ ^Arch(mlo(jiml Journal, vol. xxx. p. 2()8. 




Fig. 108. — Back of a Bronze Mirror foiind in a grave at Binllip, near 
Gloucester (10^ inches in diameter). 


feot to the south. The first and third were appafently adult 
males, and with them no manufactured objects were fotmd. 

* rroccciUiufij of the ISrMol and Olonccsler Arclmoloijical Sodely, vol. v. 
p. 137, and I’lato XIV., from which the figure Ixiru given is copied hyper- 
mission. 
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The second was a])pareiitl 3 r a female. On tlie face of the 
skeleton was placed a large bronze bowl, 9 inclies in diameter, 
inverted; and among the otlicr contents of tlie cist were a 
smaller bowl of bronze, 4 inches in diameter, a harp-shaped 
fibula of silver plated with gold, a bracelet and four rings of 
brass, a key-handle, a knife-handle teiminating in the head 
of an animal, a string of largo beads of jet and amber, and a 
mirror made of a massive bronze plate, weighing 38| ounces. 
The back of the mirror (Fig. 108), which is of a slightly oval 
form, measures 10 § inches in its greatest, and 94 inches in 
its least, diameter, and is l>eauti fully ornamented with a 
triple scroll-like pattern of flowing curvilinear s])aces filled 
with hatchings of short lines in checpiers, or groups disposed 
at right angles to each other. The patt(*rn is so managed 
tliat the liatclied spaces and the plain spaces alternate and 
form symmetrical arrangements, ])i*odiiciiig a pleasing efloct. 
At the lower part, where the haiulle suj)ports the mirror, is a- 
triple aiTangenient of trumpet-shaped scrolls in relief, enclos- 
ing spaces wliich are similarly decorated. 1.1ie handle is 
elegantly formed froru a prolongation of the marginal beading 
of tlie mirror, wliicli gradually thickens towards tlie lower 
margin to trumpet -shaped endings on either side of the 
handle, wliich takes tlui form of a double -loop, drawn out 
from the marginal bead, and terminating in a ring jiartly 
filled by an ornamented disc. 

These mirrors all differ in their form and in tlie composi- 
tion of tlie metal from Eoman mirrors, and tlicy dilfer in 
certain characteristics of their ornament still more widely 
from the Roman style. Rut the ])eculiar characteristics which 
form the special features of their decoration are identical 
with those of a large class of objects ^vhich we liave now 
learned to recognise by the cliaracter of their art as dis- 
tinctively Celtic. 

The same character is* e:^liil)iled by the ornamentation of 
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a series of spoon-like objects* found in England and Ireland, 
of wliich Fig. 109 is a characteristic example. Four of 



Fig. 109. — Bronze Spoon -like object (one of a pair) found at Wc.ston, 
near Bath (actual size). 

Uieso are in the National Museum, and though no specimens 

^ These have been conjectured to be of Christian time, and to have been 
Used ill connection with the celebration of the Eucharist, but tlie evidence is 
insulficituit to carry tliis conclusion. See tbo }>ai>ers by Albert Way in 
Joxirnal, voi. xxvi. p. 52 ; ainl ]iy Rev. E. L. Barnwell in 
ArclutoUxjia Canihrenais, vol. viii. (Tliird“Serio.s) p. 208, and vul. x. p. 57. 
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have yet been met witli in Scotland, I notice them here, 
because their decoration is so nearly related to that of tlie 
Scottish school. In the case of the pair of tliese pecnliar 
objects found in excavating for a cpiariy at Weston, near 
Bath, the hacks of the circular projections or handles (Fig. 
110) arc ornamented with patterns of this character in relief. 




Fig. 110. — Bucks of tlie f luiidles ortke puir of S]>ooii*like okjccts found 
ut Weston, near Batli (actual siz(;). 

The front of the disc is ornamented with a series of circular 
concentric mouldings, and the bowl of tlie spoon is (piartered 
by incised lines. It is a jieciiliarity of these objects, that 
tliougli found in pairs, the two members of the pair, though 
similar, are not identical. In some cases it is apparent that 
they have even been cast in didcrent moulds. Usually one 
of the pair has its b( 3 wl quartered by incised lines, wliile the 
other has a small hole pierced near the edge of the bowl. 
Another pair, also in the Museum, were found in 1861 in a 
railway cutting in Llanfair parish, Dcnhigli shire. They are 
sliglitly smaller in size, niid differ in the oi namentation of the 
front of their discs. One of them (Fig. Ill, No. 2) is here 
shown along with the second of the Weston speciiricns. 

Tlie same characteristic style of art is sc^en in the decoration 
of a massive collar of cast bronze (Fig. 112), wliicli wa.s fonnd 
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in digging a well 
is now in the Nal 
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the Plymouth graves, this collar is jointed, opening on a 
hinge in the centre, and fastening in front by a pin and 
socket. It is a very massive and heavy ornament, tlio width 
of the opening being 6 indies by 5, and the breadtli of the 
flattened ring varying from If inch to f inch. Tlie char- 
acter of the ornament is simple, but higldy peculiar, and bearing 
a strong family likeness to the double escaping and divergent 
sjiirals of tlie later Celtic art. All the patterns are in relief and 
cast in the solid, except tliose on the two panels on either side 
of the central opening, wliich are in rciioussd on a thin plate of 
bronze fastened to the collar by pins at tlie four corners. 

Closely akin to this jointed collar in the idea of its con- 
struction and the form of its ornament is an elegant armlet of 
tliin bronze (Fig. 113), found in 1826 near Phinton Castle, in 



Fig. 113. — Bronze Armlet roviiid in tbe Parish of Borgiie, Kirkcudlnight. , 

the jiarish of P)orgue, in Kirkcudbright. It is of tliin beaten 
bronze, IJ inch wide and 21 inches in dianietor, and, 
like the collar, it is made to open on a hinge in the 
centre, and close by a pin and loops. It is ornamented 
by three raised mouldings, Ixhaten np from the back, wliich 
pass round it horizontally, but these arc concealed on either 
side of the hinges by two plates of thin bronze of quadrangular 
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form, ornamented in rcpouss6 by trumpet-shaped ornaments 
connected by peculiar curves, and liaving studs placed in the 
concavities of the curves. These plates are fastened to the 
armlet at the four corners by pins, and bordered by a single 
rovir of small studs. 

4 

In the month of Mfirch 1800 a herd boy, passing along the 
side of the Shaw Hill, near the House of New Cairnniuir, in the 
parish of Kirkurd, Peeblesshire, saw something glitter in the 
ground, and on scraping the place witli his foot he unearthed a 
hoard of gold objects, consisting of two twisted arm-rings, each 
wcighiiig 8 oz. 12 dwt., a broken ring of the same form weigh- 
ing 8 oz. 10 dwt., forty small studs, each weighing about half a 
sovereign, and a hollow spherical ornament weighing 4 oz. 5 
dwt, — the bullion value of the whole being about £110. One 
of the twisted arm-rings passed into the possession of Sir George 
Montgomery of Macbi chill; the spherical ornament and two 
of the small studs were obtained by Mr. John Lawson of 
Cairnniuir and placed in the National Museum ; the rest of 
the hoard is believed to have been melted. The three arm- 
rings are sjiirally twisted rods of gold, with Hat circular ends 
bent round to encircle the arm. The studs or pellets are 
nearly spherical, aljout tlie size of a large pea, and marked on 
the surface witli a cruciform ornament in relief. The^spheri- 
cal ornament (Fig. 114) has some resemblance to the pommel 
of a sword, although its form gives no obvious indication of 
its purjiose. It is 2 A indies in length by 2 inches in width, and 
about IJ inch in thickness. It has been cast hollow, with 
an opening through the centre of the rounded part, and must 
have been made by a very skilful workman. One side of it 
is plain, tlie otlier ornamented in tc{ih)uss6 work of great 
beauty. The style of the ornament is simple, elegant, and 
highly effective. Tlie surface to be decorated is broken up 
into irregular spaces by a system of the pecidiar curves, which 
are so cliaracteristic of the style of art of the bronzes which 
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have been already described. Some of these spaces are further 
ornamented by a peculiar pitting of the surface seen in some 
of the decorated stone balls (Fig- 146) ; others are raised in 
solid curves of tlie same peculiar form, while the interspaces 
.follow the form of the object itself. Studs and prominences, 



Fig. 114. — Gold OriiHiiiont Idiind on the Sliuw Uill, neiir Cairiimuir, Kirkurd. 
Front and buck views (actual size). 


witli spirals in relief, are introduced to give empliasis to tlie 
general design, wliicli commends itself at once to the eye of 
taste as one of the most fitly beautiful and unaffected forms 
of surface -decoration wliicli could be ajiplied to siicli a 
purpose. 

In this group of objects in bronze and gold we have 
characteristic examples of the work of this early school of 
decorative art, which in some of its features liears certain rela- 
tions to the work of the later school of Celtic art of the 
Christian time. But the elements of its decoration are fewer. 
It has no interlaced work and no fret — iiotliiiig but curves and 
spirals. It does not systematically break up its surfaces in 
panels, but distributes its decorative effects in spaces that are 
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circular or oval, or bounded by intersecting, curves. Its pre- 
vailing features are not the production of intricately syni- 
metrical and geometrically regulated patterns, but tlie pro- 
duction of effects of balance and beauty by the rhythmic 
recurrence and variation of curves and spaces with solid 
forms which, though not symmetrical, are similar. Their 
characteristic curves, as seen in the outlines of their figures 
and the sections of their solid forms, are specially peculiar, 
while the luaihed preftrence for relief in metal-work is in 
striking contrast to the general prevalence of chased and 
engraved designs in the later school. 

It is to tliis characteristic treatment of the decoration of 
their metal-work by this early school of Celtic art that Mr. 
Kemble refers in the following remarks : — “ When, as is often 
the case in metal, tliis princijile of the diverging spiral line is 
carried out in reiiouHst ! — when you have those singularly 
beautiful curves, more beautilul perhaps in the parts that are 
not seen than in those that meet tlie eye, and whose beauty 
is revealed in shadow more than in form — you have a pecu- 
liar characteristic, a form of beauty wliich belongs to no 
nation but our own, and to no portion of our nation but the 
Celtic ])ortioii. It deals with curves which are not arcs of a 
circle ; its figures are not of the class we usually designate 
by the term geometrical ; and above all it calls in the aid of 
enamel to perfect its work — not doimnn^. like the enamel of - 
the East ; not mosaic work of tessercc like so many so-called 
enamels of the Iiomans, Init enamel chmi^Moe as Philostratus 
has described the island barbarians to have invented it. The 
engraved spiral line, with double winding, is found from 
America to the Baltic, from Greece to Norway, but the diver- 
gent spiral repousse in metal and ornamented witli cha/mphive 
(uiauKil, is Ipuiid in these British Islands alone. 

I now proceed to notice anoyier group of olyects in metal 
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possessing peculiar features still more strongly marked, but 
cxliibiting also tlie distinctive characteristics of the same 
style of art. 

A pair of these objects were found imbedded in the earth, 
over the entrance to a curious underground structure in tlie 
garden at Castle Newe in Aberdeenshire. The structure was 
a long narrow curved subterranean gallery about 50 feet in 
length and 7 feet wide oji tlie floor. What remained of tlie 
walls was only 4^ feet high, but showed that it had been roofed 
over by bringing the walls gradually towai'ds (iach other 
as they increased in height, till the space could be covered 
with flat stones of moderate length. This form of structure, 
as we shall see in a subscipicnt lecture, is typical, and extends 
over the Celtic area. The pair of objects found in associa- 
tion with this typically Celtic structure are of quite a remark- 
able character. They are massively formed, but In’ghly 
decorated objects of cast bronze. It is obvious from tlieir 
form and decoration that they are designed for an ornamental 
purpose. It is im- 
possible that tliey 
could have been 
worn as personal 
ornaments either 
with comfort or 
convenience, but 
that impossibility 
does not necessarily 
invalidate the con- 
clusion that they 
were personal orna- 
ments, because such 
things have been 
worn in all ages, although they have entailed discomfort 
and inconvenience to the wearers. The special form of the 



Fig. — Bronze Armlet, witli cnamelloJ orna- 

ments (one of a i>air), foiiml at Castle Newe, 
Aberdeensliirc. Front view (53 inches in dia- 
meter). 
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objects and the circumstance that a pair of them were found 
together are suggestive of their use as armlets. Their form, as 
shown in Fig. 115, is the typically Celtic form — penannular, 
with rounded and slightly-expanded ends. These terminal 
expansions have circular spaces in the centre, bordered by a 
double raised edging, and filled with plaques of bronze 

ornamented witli che- 
quered patterns of red 
and yellow enamels. 
These bronze plaques 
are fixed in their 
places by iron pins. 
The body of the arm- 
let (Fig. 116) is 
d i V ided Ion gi tud i nally 
into three distinct 
ridges or bands witli 
convex surfaces, sepa- 
rated by narrow bands 
of a tooled chevrony ornament, which lie along the furrows 
between the ridges. At intervals there rise from the ridges 
solid, flattened, and curvilinear j)rojections of about f 
inch in length, placed obliquely across the ridges, and 
standing in rows from side to side of the armlet. These 
fire connected longitudinally by less highly raised trumpet- 
shaped scrolls, slig hfly curved, and jiJissing ol)li(piely across 
till they meet in the centre. The median ridge stops 
short at the circular spaces in the terminal expansions, 
while the exterior ridges on either side pass round to 
form the border of the expansion on which tlie projecting 
ornaments are continued in a less pronounced form. The 
general contour of the armlets is that of an oval slightly 
compressed from front to back. Their greatest diameter is 
inches, their greatest depth 4^ inches, and the weight of 



Fig. 116. — Bronze Armlet, found at Castle Newe, 
Aberdeenshire. Back view (5:5 inches in 
diameter). 
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each is 3 1 lbs. They do not commend themselves to our 
notions of elegance and comfort as articles of personal decora- 
tion, but they possess a strong individuality of character, 
combined with an ingenious and highly-effective style of 
decoration which is not met with on any otlier class of objects 
in metal.^ 

Another pair of similar armlets found within a few feet 
of each other, and sliglitly covered with eartli, on the farm of 
Pitkelloncy, near Muthil, in Perthshire, are now in the British 
Museum. They are not exactly similar in size, though their 
forms are similar, and their ornamentation almost the same. 
One measures 16 inches in circumference, the other only 15 
inches, but the smaller is the heavier of tlie two, weighing 
3 lbs, 10 oz., while the larger only weighs 3 lbs. 3 oz. The 
circular spaces in tlie expanded ends of the armlet are filled 
with enamelled plates, fastened in their places by iron pins. 
The enamels are diam'pUce in flat plates ot bronze, the colours 



Fig. 117. — EiiaTucllcd Plates of each of the pair of Bronze Armlets found 
at Pitkelloney, PertlisliR’e. 

red and yellow. The patterns (Pig. 117) are not cliequered 
like those in the Castle Newe armlets. One presents a plain 
rectangular cross-likc figure in yellow on a red ground, with a 

^ A denarius of the Emperor Nerva was suhscipumtly found oloso by the 
place where tlie armlets were discovered. Tlio iindergroiiud structure 
appears, like many of its class, to have been associated with aii overground 
liabitation, the site of which was marked by rn’c-hiiriit pavement, remains 
of querns, beads, etc., found near the present surface. 
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circle of red in the centre. The other has a double quatre- 
foil in yellow and red on a red ground, with a yellow centre. 

An armlet of similar cliaracter was ploughed up in a field 
on the farm of Mains of Auchenbadie, on tlie estate of Mont- 



blairy, in Banffshire, 
in 1866, and is now 
in the National 
Museum. Seen in 
front (as in Fig. 118) 
it is penannular and 
oval in shape, mea- 
suring 6J inches in 
its longest diameter, 
and 4 inches from 
front to back. Its 


Fig. 118. — Bronze Armlet found at Auchenbadie, width acrOSS tllO 
Banfl'fcihire. Front view (6 i inches in diameter). . _ ^ 

middle ot the bnck 


(where it is narrowest) is 3| inches, and its greatest width 
across the terminal expansion is b jl inches. Its weight is 
3 lbs. 9 oz. Like 


those already de- 
scribed, it is a solid 
casting of bronze, 
having its exterior 
surface (Fig. 119) 
divided longitudi- 
nally into three 
ban ds~^convex ex- 
teriorly, concave in-, 
teriorly — tlie middle 
band stopping short 
at the circular aper- 



ture in the centre of the terminal expansion, the others 


passing round it and uniting at the conqiletion of the 
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circle. A boldly chased pattern of zig-zag orrianient lies in 
the furrow between each contiguous pair of bands, and along 


the slightly depressed fur- 
row at the edges of the 
outer bands. The con- 
vexity of the exterior sur- 
faces of the bands is studded 
at equal intervals with bold 
I)rqjections nearly an inch in 
length, placed transversely 
across the ridges, «aml stand- 
ing in rows from side to side 
of the armlet. Fi*om the 
outer edges of each of th(‘,sb 
to the inner edge of tlie next 
a sliglitly curbed and liigldy 
raised proj’ection passes 
obliquely across the ridge, 
those on the two outer 
ridges running parallel to 
each other, and those on tlie 
central ridge in the reverse 
direction. The circular 
spaces in the terminal ex- 
pansions (shown in Fig, 11<S) 
have lost their enamelled 
plates, but the traces remain 
of the j)ins and fastenings 
by which they were secured 
in their places. The accom- 
panying plan in outline (Fig. 
120) of the form and orna- 
mentation of tlie armlet, 
shown as it would apiiear 



120. Phiii ol OniaintAritfitioii of 
Bronze. Armlet found at Auelieiibadie, 
Baull’sldre. 


completely tlattcmcd out and 
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seen from above, will render these details more intelligible. 
From this it appears that the system of arrangement of the 



Fi^;. 121. — Bronze Armlet found at DriiniKide, BelLelvie, Aberdeensliiro. 
Front view, seen sideways (4^ indies in diameter). 



Fig. 122. — Bronze Armlet found at Drumside, Bellielvie, Aberdeenshire. 
Back view (4^ indies in diameter). 

ineiiibers of the ornament is that of the escaping double 
spiral, Avhile the solid forms of the projecting masses are 
hounded and outlined by curves of the same formation. 
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An armlet of similar character, found 6 feet under the 


surface at Drumside, in the parish of Belhelvie, in Ahevdeen- 
shire, is also in the National Museum. It is considerably 


smaller in size (though it is here 
shown in Fig. 121 to a larger 
scale), and measures 4| indies in 
its longest diarnetcir, and 4-J indies 
in greatest width across the 
centre of tlic circular expansion 
of tlio terminal portion. Its 
weight is only 28 oz. Like the 
otliers, it is a solid casting in 
bronze, the exterior surface 
(Fig. 122) triply ridged and 
studded with projections of tlie 
same flattened oval character as 
those previously described. 
less highly raised ridges that 
pass obliquely from jirojection 
to projection are mor(3 distinctly 
trumpet-shaped on the circular 
terminal part than on the middle 
portion of the armlet, and a com- 
parison of tlieir forms with the 
ornament round the eye-holes 
of the swine’s head from Banff- 
shire (Fig. 95) will show their 
relationship at a glance. In its 
form, and the disposition of the 
members of its ornamentation 
(as shown on tlie accompanying 
plan in outline, Fig. 123), this 



Fig. 123. — Plan of tho Ornamenta- 
tion of llronze Armlet foiiml at 
Dniinside, Jiellielvic, Aberdoen- 
.sliirtj. 

armlet presents a. striking 


similarity to the one from Achenbadie. It wants the chased 


border round the exterior edges of the outer Ijaiids, but the 
furrows between the ridges of tlie contiguous bauds are 
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similarly ornamented in both. Like the Castle Newe and 
ritkelloney examples, tliis armlet is one of a pair which 
were found togetlier. It is not known what became of the 
other specimen of the pair. 

Three others were found in jdoughing a piece -of new land 
three miles north-west of Aboyne, in Aberdeensliire, and 
are now in tlie possession of the Dowager-Marchioness of 
Iluntly. Two of the three arci similar in size and pattern of 
ornament, tliough not identical, one being slightly smaller 
than the other. One (Fig. 124) measures 4J inches in the 



Fig. 124.— Arnilet of Brass found near Al)oyn(3 (4^ incluis in diaiiietcr). 
(1) Front view, seen .sideways. (2) Back view. 


longer and 3| in tlie Bliorter diameter internally, inches 
in width or height in the middle of the back, and 3 inches 


across the middle of the ronnded extremity. Its weight 
is 20 ounces. The other, which is precisely similar in 
the pattern of its ornamentation, measures 4 inches in 
tlie longer and 3 inches in the sliorter diameter internally, 
and weighs 14 J ounces.* Both these examples show an 


' Tliosi^ afiiilcts wore aiialysod l)y Professor Cbnrcli, and tlie comiiosition 
of tlic metal determined as follows : — 


Anidet No. 1. 


Co j) per 

86-19 

Tin 

6-76 

Zinc . 

1*44 

Ij('ad . 

4-41 

Loss , 

•90 


100-00 


Armlet No. 2. 
S8'19 
3*04 
9-13 


lOO'lHi 
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excess of wear at the edge on one side, wliere fully half the 
width of the outer hand is worn away. The third arnilet 
(Fig. 125) is broken and slightly twisted. It is much 



Fig. 126. — Bronze Armlet in the National Mn.^^eiini. l>ac,k and front view.s 
(44 inches in diameter). 


All armlet of the same class, preserved in the National 
IVIuseum (Fig, 126), has both its ends eonsideralily cut away, 
so as to widen tlie opening. It measures 4^ indies in greatest 
diameter, and 3 J inches in greatest widtli across ^tlie circular 
extremity. The locality in which it was found is unknown, 
although there is some prohaliility that it may lie one of two 
said to have been found in the neighbonihood of Ihinrannocli, 
Perthshire. In the pattern aijd arrangement of its ornamenta- 
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tion it lias a strong resemblance to tlie one next to be described. 
Ill all the previous cases tliese remarkable objects have been 
found unassociated with other articles, but in tlie case which 
follows tliere was an association which is suggestive of the 
period of the type. 

In 18 yG, Mr. Lindsay, the tenant of the firm of Stan- 
liope, in IVjeblosshire, in searching for a rabbit underneath a 
large flat stone on tlie hillside, found the following articles 
among smaller stones underneath tlie larger one : — (1) a 
bronze armlet of the special character of those that have 
been (hiscribed ; (2) two flat circular buckle-like articles of 
bronze ; and (3) a well made saucepan of bronze with a long 
side handle. The place where they were discovered is a 
small hollow close to tlie brow of a crag some 400 feet high, 



Fig. 1*27. — Bronze Armlet found at Stanhope, Peeblesshire. Front and back 
views (4J inches hi .diameter). 


and lying below the summit of the hill, so that it cannot be 
seen unless by coming close to the broAv of the hill over- 
looking it. 

Tlie armlet (Fig. 127), which is similar in form and 
ornamentatjon to those which have been described, measures 
4J imdies in greatest diameter internally, and 4 inches 
from front to back. It is 3 inches wide across the middle 
of the back where it is narrowest, and 4^ inches across 
the centre of the terminal expansions. Its weight is 1 lb. 
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14f oz. The enamels which usnally filled the circular 
spaces in tlie terminal expansions are absent, and there is no 
trace of the fastenings which held them in their places. The 
analysis of this armlet by Dr. Stevenson JMacadam shows it 
to be a true bronze consisting of : — 


Copper 

90 '60 

Tin 

l)-29 

Loss 

•02 


100*00 


The buckle-like objects (Fig. 128) are slightly oval in 
shape, foinied ol* a single 
casting in bronze, cojisisting 
of an oval periannular ring 
2 1 inches in. diameter, con- 
vex exteriorly, and slightly 
hollow behind. Tt is decor- 
ated with two oval orna- 
ments, with bosses at one 
side, and furnished with a 
somewhat rectangular pro- 
jection, having a loop at the 
back. The ornamentation 
presents the same character as that of the armlet, but is 
lower in relief, consisting of curved and trumpet-like forms 
projecting from the surface. 

The saucepan (Fig. 129) is also a single casting in bronze, 
thin and beautifully finished, and tinned inside. The bowl 
of the pah is 6 inches wide at the mouth, tlie sides sliglitly 
bulging in the middle, and contracting to a dianieter of 3^ 
inches across- the bottom. Its depth inside is 3 1 inches. The 
bottom of tlie vessel is ornamented on the outside by four 
projecting concentric bands which give it strength, while the 



Fij(. 128. — Bucklii-like olvjcct of Bronze 
found at Staiiliope, Reeblessldre, 
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tliiniiiiig of the metal in tlie interspaces would serve to trans- 
mit the heat cpiickly. It is furnislicd with a flattened side 
handle 5^ inches in length, having a circular expansion at 
the end. Tliis special form of saucepan of tinned bron;^e, 
with the long flat side liandle terminating in a circular orna- 
mented and ])erlbraic(l expansion, is found all over the area of 
the Koinaii Empire.^ Tluw seem to liave spread over the area 
of thelioman colonisation with other products of Eonian manu- 
facture, and wiien tliey are found in association with ohjects 
tluit are not Eoman in form and style of deconition, their pre- 



Fig. V20. — Saucepan of Bronze found witli the Bronze Armlet, etc., at Stanlio]>e, 

iVeblcHshire. 

seiice is an indication tliat the period of tlie deposit cannot he 
widely distant from the time oY tlie Homan ocjcujiation. Tlie 
conclusion drawn from the association of tliis saucepan with 
these objects of native Avorkmanship decorated in this purely 
indigenous style of art, is plainly that this laitive style of art 
Avas already in the period of its highest development at or 
about the time of the Itoiuan occupation of the southern por- 
tion of Scotland. 

All these armlets are of one special variety of form, pen-. 
amuiLar, with expanded ends, liaving tlie exterior surface 

^ Anoilicr saucepan of this form found in tlio Loch of Dowalton, and 
hearing tlic makiir’s name stamped on the liandle, is descrihed in connection 
with the lelhis from Crannogs in Lecture VI. 
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divided into three parallel bands, the middle band stopping 
short at tlie circular opening in the expanded extremity, and 
the bands on either side of it passing round the openings to 
unite as one endless band. 


There is another variety 
lets of this character, which 
between tliem and an ecpially 
remarkable class o(‘ ai inlets 
eliaractcriscd by tlie same 
style of art, but exhibiting 
in their form a more dis- 
tinctly zooniorpliic hicling. 
Of this intermediate variety 
til ere are two speciiiKuis 
known in Scotland. The 
locality of the first specimen 


of form exhibited by some arm- 
constitutcs a link of connection 



130. — liroiTze Armlet, locality un- 
known, l»nt pr()l.){il)ly IVoin BunrMii- 
nodi, Perth.sliire (4.^ inclics hi diam- 
eter). 


(Fig. 130) is niikiiown, although there is some probaliility 
that it may lie one of the two previously mentioned as having 

Ix?en round at Bunran- 
noch, ill rcrtlisliire. It 
measures 4] inches in 
its greatest internal 
diameter, and 3 inches 
in greatest widtli across 
the middle of the cir- 
cular ex])ansion at tlie 
extremity. Its weight is 31| oz. The ojieniiigs in, tlie 
terminal expansions are smaller than in the other armlets, 
and the projecting ornainents holder and less uniform in 
character. Seen from the hack (Fig. 131) it ])r(3sents an 



Fij^. 131. —Bronze Armlet. Back view. 


appearance so similar to the form of those jirei ionsly de- 
scribed that it is dillicnlt to detect tb (3 variati(di. But on 


comparing the plans of the armlet given in outline (Fig. 132) 
with those of the other aijnlcts (Figs. 120 and 123), the 
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difference is a])])arent at a glance. By throwing the furrows 
obliij^uely, wliich in the other armlets are parallel to the major 
axis of tlie form, and by cutting off the 
marginal ridges abruptly at the expan- 
sions of tlie rounded ends, the form of 
tliis armlet is changed into the simili- 
tude of a continuous band folded back 


1 




upon itself from the two ends in oppo- 
site directions. Although it possesses 
no distinctly zoomorphic character, it 
tlius assumes a suggestively serpentine 
a]>pearance. Tliis special variety of 
form is also exhibited by an armlet 
(Fig. 133), found near Seafield Tower, 
in the neighbourhood of Kinghorn, in 
Fife, which is at present exhibited in 
the Museum. Its ornament (Fig. 134) 
is somewhat different in character, and 
the projections less juominent. It 
measures 5 } inches in its longest 
diameter internally, and inches 
across the middle of the circular ex- 


pansions at each extremity. 

From these descriptions it appears 
that there are two distinct varieties of 


one strongly -marked typical form of 
massive lironze armlet, decorated in a 


style of art which is remarkable for the 
special Celticism of its characteristics. 
Kig. 1132 . -PiuTi of Orjia- jg ^ which is fouiid over a wide 

jiienlatioii of Bronzo • cn ^ 

area in Scotland, and has only been once 
found out of Scotland. The single ex- 
ample which carries tlie area of the form beyond the bounds 
of this country was found near Newry, in County Down, 
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variety, wliicli links tliis typical form with the zoomorphic 
type, wliich I next ])rocee(l to describe. 

Some time before 1827 a man shooting over that wide 
waste of sand knonai as tlie Cnlbin Sands, near the mouth of 
the Findhorn, accidentally lost his giin-ilint. He knew, how- 



Fig. 130. — Broiizo Ariulet found in the vsand.s of Culliin. Front view (3J inches 

in diameter). 

ever, that in a special locality ainorig these sand hills there is, 
on the site of an ancient settlement of the hunters of pre- 
historic times, a s))ot which is tlucldy strewn with fragments 
of flint, which these early hunters, who also used tliis material, 
had accumulated in the manufacture of their arrow-heads and 
other .implements. Accordingly, he proceeded to this ancient 
flint factory to furnish liiinself with a new gun-flint, and 
when looking about for a suitable flake for his purpose he 
found a large and tinely-made armlet of bronze (Fig. 136)„ 
which he carried with him and sold to a shopkeeper in Forres 
fur half-a-crown. it subsequently passed into the possession 
of Lady Cumming of Altyre, hy whom it is now exhibited 
ill tlie Museum. It was described by Sir Thomas Dick 
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Lauder, and engraved in tlie Trmisactions of tlic Society so 
long ago as 1827. At that time it stood alone, and was re- 
garde's more as a curiosity than as a woi*k of art. Now it 
stands as the representative of a peculiar class of art-products, 
which, so far as we kiiow, are confined to Scotland alone. 
Its forrj^ is that of an armlet, fornicd of a coiled, double- 
headed serpent. It measures 3J inches in diameter, and the 



Fig. 137.— Bronze Armlet found in tlie sands of Chdbiu, Elginshire. Back view. 

same in depth externally. Its internal diameter is 2i inches, 
and its weiglit 2 lbs. oz. It is a single casting in bronze, 
convex externally, concave internally, tllroiigliout tlie longtli 
of the coils, which, though closidy coiitignoiis, are completely 
separate, so that a slieet of paper can pass between them. 
There are three complete coils, and the middle coil (as seen in 
Fig. 137) is' symmetrically ornamented with lozenge-shaped 
spaces, bounded by curves, and of coiisideralile jirornineiice. 
Each end terminates in a snake-like liead, the eyes of which 
are set with blue glass. In front of the eyes is a round disc, 
sunk in the metal, which has probably been filled witli 
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enamel. The ii])per part of tlie head and neck is ornamented 
with raised trumpet-shaped scrolls, and about three inches 
behind the terminal head there is a simulation of a sScond 
liead, the eyes of which are also set with blue glass. Speak- 
ing of it as a work of art. Sir JTenry Ellis nnhesitatingly 
calls it Eomaii work of the veny l)est period, wliile SirJCliomas 
Dick Lauder observes that its worknianship is most teautiful. 
The taste which it displays, he says, is exquisite, and the 
detail executed with the greatest delicacy. And he further 
remarks that the natural form of the serpent lias not been 
servilely and awkwardly copied, “as one might expect that a 
workman in an infant state of society would have done.*' 
But there is nothing in the character of the work, or in the 
nature of tlie art, to suggest that the workman belonged to an 
inhxnt state of society. The technical skill displayed in 
modelling and casting such a difficult piece of work is un- 
doubtedly of a very higli order, and he woidd be considered 
a good workman to-day wlio could turn out an equally 
well finished casting of the kind. As to the design of the 
decoration there can be but one opinion. It possesses the 
merits of originality of conception, boldness of treatment, 
purity of style, and freedom of execution. It is decoration, 
also, of that complex kind which unites the effects of colour 
with those of foi-ni, and deals harmoniously with the results 
of such diverse processes as modelling in relief, chasing and 
engraving, the setting of jewels, and the fixing of enamels. 
The qualities of brain and hand tliat conceived and executed 
tliis piece of metal-work are not to be estimated solely by the 
results they have obtained in this siiigle example. The man 
who did this was capable of mnch higlier work if higher work 
had come in his way, and this solitary specimen of the work 
of an unknown artist is at least as interesting for the poten- 
tiality which it reveals as for the actual ability which it so 
displays. 
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In the same year in 
to the society {ix, in 
1827) another of similar 
character (Fig. 138) was 
presented to the Mu- 
seum by the Dowager- 
Countess of Morton. 

It had been found at 
Pitalpin, near Dundee 
in 1732 ; but no record 
of tlie circumstances 
in which it was found 
is now extant. It is 
smaller than the one 
previously described, 
though still of greater 
size and weight than 
would now be considered convenient f\)r w'car as an articdc^ 
of personal adornment. It measures 3 indies in diameter, 
and about 3J inches in width externally, and lias an internal 
diameter of 2 A inches. Its weight is almost 2 lbs. It is a 
single casting of bronze, consisting of tlirce coils, of a ser- 
pentine form, convex externally and slightly concave within. 
The serpent-like body of tlie armlet is ornaineiitod with 
transverse grooves on either side of a double furrow, running 
from end to end along the centre of the coils. The terminal 
portions are formed into the similitude of heads, l)ut tlu‘re are 
no settings for the eyes, and the zooniorphic character of the 
work is but feebly expressed. Nevertheless it is clearly an 
example of the same typical form and character of art as the 
Altyre specimen. 

Another example, of smaller size (Fig. 139), is also in the 
Museum, but unfortunately nothing is known regarding its 
locality and the circumstances in wliicli it w^as found. Like 


Fi^. 138. — Bronze Armlet found at I'italpin, 
near Dumloe. 
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the others it is a single castiri" of bronze, of three coils of a 



Eig. 130. — Bronze Armlet (locality 
uiikiiovvii). 


serpentine form, closely con- 
tiguous but not joined to each 
other by their edges, . The coils 
are ribbed or banded trans- 
versely, witli smoothly rounded 
sections on the surface be- 
tween the bands. The ends are 
formed into the similitude of 
animals’ heads. The metal is 
thin and finely patinated, and 
the size and weight of the arm- 
let are not excessive. Its in- 
ternal diameter is 2| inches, 
its depth across the coils 2] 


inches, and its weiglit 9| oz. 

A fourth of these armlets (Fig. 140), closely resembling 
tlie last in form and cliai'ac- 


ter, but slightly larger in 
size, was found in 1874 in 
the course of the excavation 
of an underground struc- 
ture at Orange of Conan, 
near Arbroath, in Forfar- 
sliire. The structure was of 
the same character as that 
in connection with wliich 
the pair of massive bronze 
armiets with enamels (Figs. 
115, 116) were found at 
Castle Newe, in Aberdeen- 



Fig. 140.- -Bronze Armlet found at Grange 
of Conan, near Arbroath, Forfarshire 
(24 inclres in diameter). 


shire. The special features 

of these structures with tlieir contents, and their relations, 
will be discussed in a subsequent lecture, and it is only 
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necessary in this connection to mark the association of the 
two forms of armlets with the one type of structure. The 
armlet itself (Fig. 140) is a single casting of bronze, consisting 
of three coils, of a serpentine form, divided from eacli other 
by a somewhat wider interspace than in any of the other 
instances, and slightly more convex externally. The metal 
is thin, and tlie size and weight of the armlet are not exces- 
sive. Its internal diameter is 2| inches, and its depth across 
the coils 21 inches, its weight being about 10 oz. 

In these spiral snake-like armlets, we have a class of 
objects exhibiting a distinct and strongly marked typical . 
cliaracter. They are articles of personal adornment, possessing 
a very special form and stylo of ornament. Doth by the 
peculiarity of tlieir form and tlie specialty of their style of 
ornament they are closely allied to the class of more massive 
and more peculiar articles of adornment previously described. 
Like tliem also they arc peculiarly restricttul in range. The 
area over whicli tliey have been found, so far as we know, is 
confined to the eastern portion of Scotland, betwiKUi the 
Moray Firth and the Firtli of Tay. No specimen is known 
beyond the bounds of Scotland. 

In thi^ connection, also, there falls to be described a class 
of objects of peculiar type, presenting features of decoration 
which are essentially Celtic in character. They are mostly 
carved in stone, but there is one example in bronze which 
supplies the link between them and the metal-v^ork to which 
by their decoration they are most closely allied. 

This object (Fig. 141) is a ball of cast bronze, found at 
Walston, Lanarkshire, long in the collection of the late Adam 
Sim, of Coulter, and now in the National JMuseum. It is 
1 % inchin diameter, divided into hemispheres, . which differ 
considerably in the colour of the metal, liach hemisphere has 
a different variety of ornament, although the arrangement is the 
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same in both. The surface of the ball i.3 divided into six discs, 
three in the one lieniispherc and three in the other. The discs 



Fig. 141. — Ball ot cast bronze, found at Walston, Lanarkshire {actual size). 


«^ire separated from eacli other by deeply liol lowed grooves, and 
each disc in the iip])er hemisphere is ornamented by a spiral 



Fig. 142.— Onniniciited Slate Ball, from Elgin (actual size). 

groove, terminating in a zooinorphic ending. The lower 
hemisphere is similarly treated, except that the spirals are 
simply geometric in their character. 
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A ball of clay slate, 2| inches diameter, from Elgin 
(Fig. 142), of which there is a cast iu the Museum, has 
its surface divided into four projecting discs of con- 
siderable convexity, one of which is completely covered 
with a double spiral pattern, from which smaller spirals 
escape, but not in tlie regular manner so cluiraoteristic of 
the double spirals of tlie Celtic manuscripts and monu- 
ments of the Christian time. Another disc shows the 
commencement of an unfinished spiral. The two remaining 
discs are plain. 

At the Glas Hill, in the parish of Towie, Aberdeenshire, 
in 1860, a finely ornamented ball of tin's description (Fig. 
143) wasfound in digging 
a drain, and is now in 
the National IMuseum. 

It is of clay slate, fine- 
giained in texture, and 
(hu*k in colour. It 
measures almost 3 inches 
in diameter, and lias its 
surface divided into four 
boldly projecting discs 
with considerable con- 
vexity, three of which 
arc elaborately carved stone Pali foun<i in 

the rila.s Hill, ''J’owie, AhcrdeeiisIiiTo 
and the fourth plain. (3 indies in diameter). 

Its ornamentation con- 
sists of double spirals, wavy lines arranged concentrically, 
interrupted concentric circles and escaping spirals, but the 
lines are not continuous, and the patterns are not worked 
out with the regularity and precision so cons])icuous in 
the style of the Gliristian time when the escaping doulde 
spiral formed such a clniractt.n-istic element of Celtic 
decoration. In the triangular space between the three 
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ovnameiited discs is a group of three dots arranged as a 
triangle.^ 

A ball of fine-grained clay slate (Fig. 144) found at Free- 
lands, near Glasterlaw, Forfarshire, has six projecting discs of 



144. — Ornamented Stone Ball 
fotiiid at P’reelands, Glasttfilaw, 
Forfarsliire (8 indies in diameter). 



Fig. 145. — Ornamented Stone Ball 
foinnl atFordonn, Kincavdiuesliive 
(‘2ij indies in diameter). 


slight convexity arranged njion its surface; but tlie discs are 
small in projiortion to the size of the ball and the iiitersiiaces 
■wide. The discs themselves are plain, but the interspaces are 
partially ornamented. In tlie s])ace between tliree contiguous 
discs is a pattern composed of three triangular figures within 
each other, foinied hy the meeting of curved or segmental 
lines. In the next contiguous space is a double spiral. 

A ball of fine-grained dark-coloured sandstone (Fig. 1.45), 
found at Fordoun, in Ivincardinesliire, lias its surface divided 
into seven circular compartments, some of wliich are simjily 
incised with concentric circles, wliile in others there is a 

^ 'rids arraiigoincnt of triple dots is a very diaractori.stic feature of the 
ilhimiiiated Celtic manuscripts. It appears also on tlie nioiiuuieiits and metal 
work of tlie Clii'istian time. This i.s the only instaiico of its occurrence on 
those, halls, and though it may be held to suggost a jiossiblo connection, the 
suggestion is too feeble to imply distinct relatiojisldp. 
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border of cbevrony ornament enclosing the concentric 
circles. 

An example in the collection of Sir X Noel Paton (Fig. 



Fig. 146. — Ornanieiited Stone Bull, in tlie collection of Sir J. Noel P<aton 
(‘2J inches in diameter), 

146) presents a different style of ornament. It is of liorii- 
blendic schist, 2| inches in diameter, and has its surface 
divided into six projecting discs, carved with concentric 
bands, of slight convexity, the bands increasing in width 
and prominence towards the centre of the disc. Tlie spaces 
between the discs arc ornamented by irregular scoopings of 
the surface as if witli the point of a guuge-like tool — a 
variety of decoration also seen in tiie gold ol)joct found on 
Cairumuir (Fig. 114). 

On the top of Craig Beg, near Ballatcr, previous to 18G4, 
three stone cists were found containing interments which, 
from the presence of ashes and bones, were assigned to the 
Pagan custom of cremation. Each cist was also surrounded 
by a number of boulder-stones arranginl in a circle of about 
15 feet in diameter. Close to one of these cists a stone ball 
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(Fig. 147) was found, having its surface divided six cir- 
cular discs of slight convexity, and 
some of the intersj)aces between 
the discs ornamented with small, 
rounded, slightly projecting knobs. 

A ball of fine-grained claystone, 
in the Perth Museum (Fig. 148), 
which is said to have been dredged 
up from the Tay, has its surface 
Pig. i47.--OrnaiiiciitLMst(mo divided iiito foiir circular discs 

Jiaii foiimi at EalJater, which Scarcely project beyond the 
Ab(nUcenshire(2J iiiches . , ,. p .1 i n 

in diametiir). Circular putluio of the ball, and im- 

pinge upon each other. In one of 
the discs the ornament consists of projectijig knobs, arranged 
ill rows both ways by the channels between them crossing 



Fig. 148. — Oniaineiited Stone Ball found in tlie Tay near Perth. 

eadi otlier at right angles. The knobs rise from a square 
base, and are rounded at the summits. This is also the 
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character of the prickly ornament of the hemispheres of the 
terminal bulbs of the penannular brooches of silver found at 
Skaill, to which the ornament on the disc of this stone ball 
has a distinct resemblance. The treatment of the segmental 
spaces between the discs is also seen in the example from 
Freelands, Glasterlaw (Fig. 144), and tlie simply incised 
ornament of the remaining discs occurs on two other balls 




149. — Oriiairicnted Stone Ball 
found at luverawe (25 iiiclies 
diameter). 


Fig. ino. — Oinaiticntcd Stone Ba 
found at Loch Loeliy (3 iiielies 
diameter). 


(Figs. 149, 150), wliieli have eacli 

ornamented. 

An example from the island 
of Skye (Fig. 151) has its sur- 
face covered with small hemi- 
spherical protuberances. Tliis 
variety is akin to another whicli 
has the whole surface studded with 
projections of a pyramidal form. 
Two balls of this latter variety (Figs. 
152, 153) were found in one of the 
chambers of a curious composite 
structure, or group of structures, 
situated close to the shore on the 
south side . of the Bay of Skaill, 


but one of tlieir discs 



Fig 1 ni . — Ormuiientcd Stone 
B;ill found in the Isle of 
Skye (2:5 inches in dia- 
meter). 


ill the mainland of 
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Orkney.^ One of these (Fig. 152) has the central portion 
pierced with a hole. The perforation is roughly made, and 



Figs. 152, 153. — Stone Balls foinid in an ancient structure at Skaill, Orkney 
(3J inches and 3 inches in diameter). 


considerably wider at its external orifices than in the centre, 
wlicre it is less than half an inch in diameter. 

Another Orkney example (Fig. 154) is allied to these two 
hy tlie cliaracter of its ornamentation. One of its ends is 
studded with pyramidal projections, the middle portion is 
ornamented by a continuous spiral, and the other end is filled 
by a peculiar arrangement of segmental curves. 

Many of these balls, however, have their discs destitute 
of ornament. But wliether decorated or undecorated, they 

^ This structure, wliicli was explored hy Mr. William Watt, consisted of 
several sub-rectaiigiilar chambers with ronndeil corners, having small cell-like 
constructions opening off them. The chambers wore arranged -on both snips 
of a long winding passage. Their door-ways had checks bn* the doors, and 
bar-holes behind them. The largest chamber was about 20 feet square. From 
6 to 8 feet of tlie licight of the walls rcmainerl. They were dry-built, and 
converged towards tb.c upper i>art as if to form beehive roofs. H(3arths of 
s(piare Ibrin, suiToumled by flagstones on edge, were found in the floors. 
Many im|>lements of stone and bone were found in tbc ebambers, and a large 
accumulation of bones and bonis of animals, among which those of the red- 
deer and the Jios primigenius were abundant. Among the stone implements 
wore sevmal polished celts. The collection is preserved at Skaill House. 
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usually present the strongly marked typical form, which varies 
from the approximately circular with rounded discs, like the 



Fig. 154.— Oniamentc'.l Stoiu^ Ball foutid at Hilllioad, noar Kirkwall, Orkney. 
Obverse and Reverse (2J indies diameter). 




Fig. 155. — Stone Ball j’onnd in 
Dumfriesshire. 


Fig. 156. — Stone Ball found at Dud- 
wick, A berdeenshire. 




Fig. 157. — Stone Ball found at Fig. 168. — Carved Stone lound at Muckle 
Mount blairy, Banffshire. Geddes, Nairn. 

examples shown from Dumfriesshire (Tig. 155), and Dud- 
wick, in Aberdeenshire (Fig- 156), to those from Mountblairy, 
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in BauiTsliire (Fig. 157), and Mnckle Geddes, in Nairnshire 
(Fig. 158), which lake the fonn of a cylindrical axis with flat- 
ended cylindi'ical projections radiating round its circumference. 

In all their varieties of form, these objects present cer- 
tain features whicli are suggestive of a possible use as weapons. 
Their ornate cliaracter, tlieir specialty of form, wliich renders 
them capable of being swung by thongs or bound to the end 
of a handle, and the fact that one example is pierced by a hole. 



Fig. 159. — Uiiiiiounted men armed with maces. From the Bayeux Tapestry. 


are iiidicatioiis in tliis direction. Although there is no con- 
clusiA^e evidence of the feet, it is at least conceivable that they 
may have been mounted as mace-1 leads similar to those metal 
mace-heads with pyramidal projections which are found occa- 
sionally among the felici of the Iron Age, and continued in 
use in the early Middle Ages, and similar, at least in appear- 
ance, to the mace-heads shown (Fig. 159) in the hands of 
unmounted men in the Bayeux Tapestry.^ 

^ .Dr. John Aloxaiider Smith has discussed this point fully in liia 
exliuustive. notice of these Stone Balls in Proc. Soc Aniiii. Scot,, pp. 56-62. 
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But wljatever may have been their special piirpose or the 
precise manner of tlieir use, it is of greater importance for 
the purposjBs of our inquiry that we sliould be able to deter- 
mine their typical relations and ascertain the area to whicli 
they are confined. It is clear that they possess a typical 
form which has no distinctly definable relations with any other 
class of stone implements. The type is so peculiar and so 
strongly marked, that if it exists anywhere out of Scotland 
we should probably liave known of its existence. But, with a 
single exception, said to have been found in Ireland, there is 
no record that I can discover of the occurrence of any speci- 
men beyond the bounds of Scotland. Within that area it is 
widely diffused. There are so many specimens in private 
liands of whose localities we possess no record, that it is 
impossible to ascertain witli any degree of precisio}i the rela- 
tive frequency of their occurrence in dilferent districts of the 
country. But their known range comprehends an area whicli 
is but little short of the whole area of Scotland. They are 
most abundant in tlie north-eastern districts, but they occur 
as far north as Caithness and Orkney, as far south as 
Dumfries, and as far west as Argyle. Whether they belong 
wholly to tlie Pagan time or partly to the Christian ])criod, it 
is clear that the prevailing features of their decoration, thougli 
distinctly Celtic in character, are not tliose of the fully devel- 
oped style of Celtic ornament which prevailed throughout the 
early Christian time. Nor does it possess the most strilcing 
cliaracteristics of the decoration of these objects in metal, of 
which so many characteristic examples have .now been given. 
But the zoomorphic ending of the si)iral pattern on the bronze 

Dr. John Evans re nicarks that ‘^it seems proljable that they were iiiteudod 
for use in the chase or in war w’hen attached to a thong which the recesses 
between the projecting discs seem well adaptc<l to receive.” He also states 
that these Scottisli Stone Balls seem to b(jlong to a recent period, as com- 
pared with that to which many other stone antiquities may be assigned.” — 
Ancient Stone Implements' etc.^ of G^eat Britain ^ pp. 377-379. 
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ball from Lanarkshire^ and the double and escaping spirals , 
of the Towie, Elgin, and Glasterlaw specimens, are sufficiently 
distinctive to claim for them a place in the same system of 
design which produced the peculiar patterns of the Pagan 
period, and developed from tliem the more elaborate systems 
of decoration so widely aj)plied in the early Christian art of 
Scotland. 

In the whole group of objects described in this Lecture 
we have a series of examples of the art which characterised 
the Iron Age Paganism of Scotland — the period that lies 
beyjond the Christian time and reaches back until it merges 
into the Bronze Age culture. The outcome of the whole 
examination thus ajipears to be that the early Christian art 
of Scotland, although it had close relations with that of 
Ireland, was nevertlieless based upon a pre-existing system of 
Pagan art peculiar to the area of the Britisli Isles. Although 
remotely (jonnected vrith certain developments of art that 
appear obscurely among the Iron Age relics of Central and 
Southern Europe, this special system of design received its 
highest development and attained its full maturity in the 
British Isles alone. There it became a distinctive school of 
decoration, exhibiting different aspects in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and attaining in each of these areas a separate 
development marked by a distinct individuality of character. 
Its manifestations in Scotland are those of a peculiar and 
highly characteristic style, confining itself to curvilinear forms, 
condrining its siiniile elements in a manner that is neither 
rigidly geometric nor fettered by conditions of absolute sym- 
nietry, but producing by tlie variation and rhythmic recurrence 
of its peculiar features a series of designs characterised by 
beauty of form, balance of parts, and harmonious combination. 
It differs from the art of the Christian time, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents no intermixture of forms and features tliat are common 
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to Greek, Eonian, or Etruscan art — no interlaced work, no 
meanders or key-patterns, or fretwork, and no similitude of 
foliage, or foliageous scrolls. It is zoomorpliic, but its zoonior- 
phism is chiefly apparent in the forms of tlie objects, and seldom 
exhibited in the designs with which they are decorated. It 
is more partial to the modelling of solid forms of ornament tlian 
to the elaborate enrichment of surface by intricate engraved 
work, and these solid forms of its surface ornament rarely 
become zoomorpliic. When engraved or chased ornamenta- 
tion is employed, it is used chiefly to produce broad effects 
by the contrast between plain spaces in the design and spaces 
filled with punctulations or chequers of short parallel lines. 
We find this peculiar style of art employed cliiefly in the 
decoration of metal-work in bronze and gold. The objects so 
decorated are personal ornaments, arms, harness, and horse- 
trappings. The technical skill displayed in the fabrication 
and finish of tliese objects is great, and tlie quality of the art 
displayed in their decoration is high. Tlieve is inqdied in 
their production a special dexterity in preparing moulds and 
compounding alloys, in casting, chasing, and engraving, in 
the polishing and setting of jewels, in the comjxjsition and 
fixing of enamels. But there is further implied an artistic 
spirit controlling and combining the results of these various 
j>rocesses, giving elegance and beauty of a peculiar cast to 
the forms of the objects, and increasing the intrinsic elegance 
and beauty of the form by the harmonious blending of its 
special varieties of surface decoration, in whicli forms that 
are solidly modelled are intermingled with chased or en- 
graved patterns and spaces filled with colour. A style of art 
cliaracterised by such originality of design and excellence 
of execution must count for sometliing in tlie history of a 
nation’s progress, must have its place to fill in the history of 
art itself, when once we have begun to realise the fact that 
art was not the exclusive privilege of classic antiquity. 
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LECTUEE IV. 

(28th OcroTiEE 1881.) 

THE AKGllTTECTURE OF THE BROCIIS. 

In this Lecture I Lave to deal with the products of a school 
of arcliitccture, Celtic in its character, and absolutely peculiar 
to the Scottisli area. 

On the small uninhabited island of Mousa, lying off the 
east coast of the mainland of Shetland, there stands a solitary 
stone structure, massive in size, peculiar in appearance, and 
still more peculiar in character. It is a tower of circular 
form, wide and lofty, but constructed of undressed stones laid 
upon each other without mortar or other binding material, 
so that the mass of its uncemented wall coheres simply by 
its own vertical pressure. 

Its situation is peculiar. The island is small, not over a 
mile in length, and less than half a mile in width, bare, flat, 
and rocky. The tower is placed on a small promontory on 
the west side of the island at the point nearest to the main- 
land. It stands about 20 feet back from the edge of the rocks, 
which slgpe irregularly to the tide-mark about 20 feet below. 
There are slight remains of an intrenchment on the sides 
which look landward, those facing the rocks and the sea are 
protected by the natural features of the ground. 

The material of which the tow^er is built is the fissile flag 
of the island. The stones are flat, sometimes as much as 2 
feet in thickness, but mostly much less, and they rather 
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diminish in size towards the top of the tower. The stones 
bear no mark of a tool, and the masonry is not coursed, but 
compactly fitted together. The wall goes up with a curve like 
that of a lighthouse, and its external appearance (Fig. 160) is 



Fig. 160. — Exterior View o! the Broch of Moosm, Bhelland. 


suggestive of great solidity and strength. This suggestion of 
solidity, which is due to the bulk of the building rather than 
to the character of its masonry, is further intensified by the 
absence of (ixternal openings, tlie whole exterior surface being 
unbroken by a single aperture except tlie doorway. It is on 
the level of the ground on the S.W. side, and is about 5 feet 
3 inches high by 2 feet 11 inches wide, passing straight 
through the thickness of the wall, but widening considerably 
at a distance of about 7 feet from the outside and rising in 
the roof. Entering by this tunnel-like passage through a wall 
15 feet 6 inches thick, the visitor finds himself in the interior 
of a circular well-like court, open to the sky above, but 
completely surrounded by a wall of that thickness and 45 feet 
in height. From the inner circunilerence of this court (as 
seen in the ground plan, Fig. 161) there open at various places 
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other doorways leading into oval chanibers constructed in the 
thickness of the wall nearly on tlie ground level. These 
chambers are three in number. One placed to right of the 
entrance is 16 feet in length, 5 feet 9 indies wide, and 9 feet 
9 inches higli. Its doorway is small, 3 feet high and 2 feet 
wide, passing* through 4 feet of the thickness of the wall. A 
second chamber opposite the main entrance is 14 feet long, 



Pig. 161. — Ground Plan of tlie Brocli of Mousa, Shetland. (From Plan by 
Sir Henry Drydeii. ) 

6 feet 10 inches wide, and 10 feet 6 inches high. Its doorway 
is also small, 3 feet 4 inches high and 2 leet 9 inches wide, 
passing tlirongh a thickness of 4J feet of walling. The tliird 
chamber, situated to the left of the main entrance, is 14 feet 
long, 5 feet 6 inches wide, and 9 feet 6 inches high. Its 
doorway is 3 feet 2 inches high and 2 feet 3 inches wide, 
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passing througli 4 feet of walling. All these chambers are 
irregularly oval in form on the ground plan. They are roofed 
in a peculiar manner. At variable distances from the floor 
the walls begin to be brought inwards by projecting each 
stone slightly beyond the face of tlie stone below it. In this 
way the distance between the opposite walls is gradually 
lessened as they rise in height until they come near enough 
to admit of single stones being laid across the space between 
wall and wall. This style of converging the walls inwards to 
obtain support for a roof of single stones is not new to us. 
We have met with it in the beehive houses of the earl^'^ 
Christian monasteries and in the inverted boat -sliaped roofs 
of their churches, built of uncemented stones on a rectangular 
ground-plan. It is the style of roof which is common to all 
dry-built structures that are roofed, whether they l)c of Pagan 
oT of Christian time, because it is the style that is l)est suited 
to the material and the manner of construction. The builders 
of this edifice had no stones long enough to span cliambers of 
six feet wide, and if they had had them long enough they 
would have been too weak to bear the superincumbent weight 
of a wall forty feet in height. Thei*efbre they made their 
chamber-roofs semi-vaulted, while the doors and passages, 
which were narrow, were simply spanned witli strong flat 
lintels. These chambers on the ground floor are lighted by 
window-like openings above the doorways, which rise one 
over the other, and serve not only to admit light and air, but 
to distribute the weight to be borne by the lintels. In each 
of the cliambers there are small ambry-like recesses in the 
walls, but no firijplace or chimney. They are small, dimly- 
lighted, dungeon-like rooms, but neither sniaUer, worse-lighted, 
or more dungeon-like than many rooms in the lime-built 
castles of the nobles of the Feudal ages. 

Half-way between the chamber lacing the main entrance 
and the one to the left of it there is a doorway placed at a 
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height of four feet above the ground level. This doorway, 
which is higher and wider than those which lead ifato the 
chambers, is slightly larger than the main entrance itself, 
being 5 feet 4 inches high and 3 feet wide. It leads to a stair 
constructed like the cliainbers within the thickness of the -wall. 
At the foot of the stair there is an oval chamber, from one end 
of which the stair rises in a steep slope, but following the curve 
of the wall to the top. The steps are single flat stones. 



Fig. 162. — Section of the elevation of the Broch of Mou.sa, (From Plan by 
Sir H. Dryden.) 


varying in width from ten inches to two feet, undressed, and 
laid above each other so that they give a tread of about five 
inches and nearly tlie same of a rise. The upper part of the 
tower which is traversed by the stair is differently constructed 
from the lower part. To the height of about eleven feet above 
the ground level the wall of the tower is carried up solid 
except for tlie vacancy occasioned at intervals in its thickness 
by the chambers and their accesses. But above this height 
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the wall is carried up with a vacancy in its centre (as seen 
in the section Fig. 162) so as to form a series of circular 
galleries placed one immediately over another, and crossed 
successively from the lowest to the highest by the rise of the 
stair which gives access to them. 

These galleries, situated in the heart of the wall, are six 
in number. Each begins about 3 feet 9 inches in front of the 
stair, and goes round the whole tower on the level till it comes 
against the back of the stair, which closes it at that end, so 
that entrance to the gallery or exit from it can only be obtained 
by stepping across the space intervening between the end 
of the gallery floor and the steps of the stair. Tlie floors 
of the galleries are formed of flat undressed slabs, the end 
of which reach into the walls on both sides. These slabs 
are about 6 inches thick, and those whose under surfaces 
form the roof of the first gallery present their upper surfaces 
as the floor of the second, and so throughout None of the 
galleries exceed 5 feet 6 inches in lieight or 3 feet 2 inches in 
width, and some of the upper spaces are now much narrower ; 
but as the position of the upper walls has evidently shifted, 
the original dimensions of the upper galleries cannot be 
ascertained. Four of the galleries that now remain (for the 
tower is incomplete at top) are lighted by four vertical ranges 
of windows all looking into the interior court. One range of 
fourteen openings is over the main entrance. Another of 
eighteen openings is over the entrance to the stairs. The third 
set has seventeen openings, and tlie fourth is imperfect, many 
of the lintels having bc^en broken out. The peculiarities of 
these windows are — (1) that they are placed close to each other, 
vertically, with merely the thickness of a lintel between each 
opening ; (2) they are wider than they are liigh, the greatest 
width being 2 feet 9 inches, and the greatest height not 
exceeding a foot ; (3) they diminish in size gradually from 
the lowest to the highest ; and (4) they do not range so far 
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upwards as to include the two upper galleries, which are 
wiiidowless. 

Let us now group tlie iiiaiu features of this singular build- 
ing. It is a circular towei; composed of a dry-built wall 15 
feet thick, enclosing a coiirt 20 feet in diameter. Tlie wall 
rises to a licight of 45 feet, and has lio opening to the outside 
except the doorway whicli gives access to* the court. Opening 
from the court are a series of chambers on the ground floor 
constructed in the tliiekuess of tlie wall and rudely vaulted 
with overlapping masonry. Above tliese are successive ranges 
of level galleries, also in the thickness of the wall, each going 
round the tower, and placed so that the roof of the one below 
always forms tlie lloor of the next above. These galleries are 
crossed successively by a stair from whicli access to them is 
obtained by facing rounddn ibe ascent and stepping across 
the vacant space forming the well of the stair. The three 
lower galleries only are lighted, and tlie windows are placed 
in vertical ranges so close to each other as to be separated 
only by their upper and lower lintels. 

Each of these features, takmi by itself, is specially remark- 
able, and tlie jirescnce in the one building of sucli a group of 
features tliat arc wholly unfamiliar to us invests it with a 
cliaracter tliat is distinctly peculiar. From this examination 
of its character, it becomes obvious that although the con- 
struction and arrangements of the building are clearly tlioso 
of a place of strength, it is incapable of association by way of 
relationsliip with any variety of castle known in historic 
times. But a wider survey of the remains of the ancient 
stnmgliolds of tlie people who have occupied tlie land in 
times of whicli we have no distinct or diitailed historic record 
will sliow tliat it has relations! lijis so close as to amount 
to an almost actual identity with many similar structures in- 
d liferent parts of Scotland. 

For instance, in the small valley of Glenbeg, whicli runs 
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nearly parallel with Glenelg, in tlie west of Inverne.ss-sliire, 
there are two such structures. One is situated on tlie edge 
of tlie meadow wliich lies in tlie bottom of the valley. It is 
greatly destroyed ; more tlian half the circle . of the wall is 
gone, and part of tlie height of the portion that remains is 
wanting. The internal diameter of the tower, at the level of 
tlie rubbish wliich encumbers the floor, is 33| feet, and the 
tliickness of the wall 11 feet. The doorway (Fig. 163), which 



Fig. 103. — View of external a|ierlure of doorway of Lrocli in (denbeg. (From 
a Drawing by J. Ilomilly Allen. ) 









Figs. KM, 16,5. — Grouinl plan and .seelion of elevation of doorway and passages 
tlirongli the wall of Brocli in Gleid)eg. (Drawn by J. lioinilly Allen.) 

is the only opening to tlie outside, is ieet 5 inches wide 
at the liead, the lower part concealed with ruhliisli. About 
4 feet inside the outer plane of the wall there is a rebate for 
a door (Fig. 1G4), with checks in the shape of large slabs set 
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edgewise in the wall. Witliin these checks the passage widens 
to 5 feet, and the roof rises as shown in the section, Fig. 
165. On the south side of the passage there is a guard- 
chamher opening from it, and constructed in the thickness of 
the wall. Three galleries and part of a fourth remain, but 
the stair is gone. The galleries are lighted by vertical ranges 
of windows looking to the interior. The greatest height of 
wall remaining is not over 30 feet, but 7 feet of its height 
were taken by the contractor for the Bernera Barracks in 
1722. It must therefore, before that time, have been nearly 
as high as Mousa now is. 

At the distance of le.ss than a mile up the valley on the 



Fig. 166. — Section of the elevation of Broch in Gleiibeg, near Glenelg. (From 
Plan by Sir H. Drydon.) 


same side, and placed on a considerable eminence, is another 
mined structure of the same kind (Fig. 166), but more dilapi- 
dated. No part of the height now exceeds 25 feet. The 
diameter of the tower internally has been about 30 feet, and 
the wall is 12 feet thick. Traces of chambers on the ground 
floor are visible, but choked with rubbish. The door and stairs 
are gone. Three galleries remain in part. The first is 6 feet 
high and 4 feet wide, the second 6 feet high and feet wide, 
the third inaccessible and somewjiat smaller. 
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These structures, so far as their distinctive features remain 
unobliterated, present a striking similarity alike in the manner 
of their construction and the nature of their anangements to 
those of Mousa. They vary in certain details, as in size, in 
thickness of wall, in the presence of a guard-chamber in con- 
nection with the passage, but in all the essential features of 
plan, construction, and arrangements they are substantially 
the same* 

Near the head of Loch Uuich, a few miles from Glenelg, 
is another ruined tower. It stands on the slope of an emi- 
nence close under a liigh crag. The lower part of the stnicture 



Fig. 167. — Ground plan of doorway of Broch at liOch Duicli, with its giuinl 
, chamber. (Wall 12 feet thick.) 


is entire, but little remains of its height. Its internal diameter 
is 31 feet, its thickness of wall 12 feet. The doorway is in 
the lower side of the building facing the N.E. It is 3 feet 
wide at the outside, and at 4 feet 3 inches within the outer 
plane of the wall (Fig. 167) there is a rebate for a door 
with checks formtHi of long slabs 9 inches thick, set edgewise 
in the wall. Behind these is a bar-hole on either side for a 
long stout bar. The hole, on one side, is long enough for the 
bar to lie in it permanently, and on the other only long enough 
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to receive its end when pulled across behind a door eitlier 

constructed of wood or formed of a slab of stone set up 

against tlie checks. On the S.E. side of the entrance passage 

(Fig. li)8) is a doorway 18 indies wide and 3 feet high, giving 

access to an oval guard- 

clianiber constructed in tlie 

tliickness of the wall, 12 feet 

long, 6 feet wide, and about 

7 loot higli, roofed in the 

usual manner by overlapping 

masonry and flat stones laid 

Fig. ] 08.— Sectional elevation of s.F. acToss. There are traccs of 
side of entrance jiassage of the ■ i 

Broeh at Loch Duich, siiowin- Other cliamljers^n the ground 

doorway of guard-c‘Iiaml)cr and floor, aiul part of a gallery 
bur-holc (wall 1*2 feet tliick), . i 

remains over the entrance, 
hut all above is gone. The masonry of this tower is more 
massive than tliat of those in Gleiibeg, but the general plan 
and manner of construction arc iirecisely similar in character. 
In point of foot there is so little deviation irom tlie typic^ 
plan of construction among all the exainjiles tliat are known, 
that the detailed descriptions of tliem are for the most part 
reixititions of features that are closely similar. But as we 
are dealing with Ijuildiiigs that are in ruins, and, as it 
appears, with a class of buildings of wliicli no com])lete 
example is now known to exist, it is important to determine 
if possible whetlier there may be sufficient ground for assign- 
ing to the class the general feature of liciglit, ofwliich, in the 
majority of cases, no direct evidence now rcniaiiis. 

There is distinct evidence on record that a number of 
llicse massively built towers were of considerable heiglit. 
George Low, in 1774, says of the ruined tower or Broch 
of lUirraness, in tlie island of Yell, in Shetland, that it 
had an inside diameter of 31 feet, a thickness of wall of 
10 feet, and a total height of 20 feet. Of the Cullswick 
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Broch he says that its internal diameter was 26 feet 6 inches, 
its thickness of wall 18 feet, and the total height remaining 
23 feet. Castle Cole (Fig. 169), at the junction of tlie Black- 
water and the Brora, was then 15 feet in height, and part of it 
still remains of about tliat height. Dun Dojnadilla, in Suther- 
landshire (Fig. 170), as described ' by Mr. Cordiner in 1776, 



Fig. 1G9. — Brocli known as Cclti’s Oastle, 
Sutlierlainlsliiro. (From a Sketch 
hy Dr. Arthur Mitchell. ) 


Fig. 170 — Dun Dornadilla, in Strath- 
more, Sntherlamlshire. (From a 
Sketch by Dr. Arthur Mitchell.) 


and Mr. Pope of .Ileay, in 1777, liad an internal diameter of 
27 f(5et, and tlie total lieiglit then reinainiiig- Avas estimated at 
25 to 30 feet, with tliree galleries and part of the stair. 
Maitland, in 1757, des(3ribes Dnn Alisaig, in Poss, as being 
30 feet internal diameter, with 12 feet thickness of wall, and 
three of the galleries remaining, which im})lies a height of 
25 to 30 feet. Dnii Carloway, in Lewis, was 40 feet high in 
the end of last centnry, and showed the plan of its galleries 
with their vertical ranges of windows almost as completely 
as Monsa. Judging IVom these exainjJes, which still have, 
or which in recent times hav^e had a considerable portion of 
their height remaining, and taking into accoimt the quantity 
of material which en velops the bases of most of those that 
^have been reduced to the condition of mere mounds of 
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ruin, it seems established by evidence that there were many 
cases in whicli the total original height could scarcely have 
been less than tliat of Mousa, and that height, as well as 
bulk, was one of tlie inaiu features of the typical structure. 

These examples will suffice to convey a clear idea of the 
distinctive features of the type of structure with which we 
are dealing. Its main features of distinction, by which it 
separates itself from all known types, are (1) that it is a 
circular tower of dry-built masonry, wide and lofty, and 
enclosing within it a central area open to the sky ; (2) that 
all its apertures, except the external opening of the entrance 
to the central area, look into this enclosed interior court ; 
and (3) that its chambers, stair, and galleries are contained 
within the thickness of this enclosing wall. 

Having thus obtained a distinct conception of the type, 
we now proceed to determine its range or area. For this 
purpose it is necessary to ascertain what structures exist in 
Scotland, or out of it, possessing these typical features. 

On the northern declivity of Cockburn Law, in Berwick- 
sliire, there is a natural platform projecting from the shoulder 
of the hill over the valley of the Whitadder water, about 250 
feet above the bed of tlie stream. On tliis platform there is 
an irregularly oval enclosure (Fig, iVl), the outlines of which 
are formed by the remains of two parallel earthworks and an 
outside ditch. The space thus enclosed is occupied by the 
remains of various smaller enclosures, some circular and others 
irregular in form. They are nearly all so ruined that nothing 
can bo made of their details. But the principal structure 
within the enclosure is still capable of such examination as 
will suffice to determine its typical relationship with the 
Brochs of the extreme north. It is circular, consisting of a 
wall 17 feet thick, enclosing an area of 56 feet in diameter. 
In the thickness of this wall are two elongated oval-shaped 
chambers, one of which is 33 feet long and 7 feet wide, the 



ler 23 feet ] 
[1 on tliem, i 
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with a rude vaulting of overlapping masonry. Both these 
chambers open to the inner area. Tlie only access to this 
area irom the outside is the main doorway, which passes 
straight tlirougli the wall, and is flanked by a guard-chamber 
constructed in the tliickness of the wall on either side. To 
the left of the doorway are the remains of the staircase, with 
an elongated chamber opposite the foot of the stair. No 
remains of gfdleries exist owing to the absence of the whole 
upper part of tlio structure, but the presence of the stair 
implies that they once existed. The masonry is massive in 
character (Fig. 172), and the structure is also remarkable for 



6c«lo of 


• Fig. 172. — Masonry of Brocli on Cockbiirn Law. 

its great size, being tliree times the width of Mousa and twice 
that of tlie Glenelg Brochs. But its features of form and 
character, and all the arrangements of its details, so far as 
they now exist, are those of the typical Broch structure ; and, 
taken togetlier, tliey form a group of features and arrangements 
which do not exist in any other type of structure. 

On the liighest elevation of the Torwood, in the parish of 
l)uni])ace in Stirlingshire, are the remains of a circular struc- 
ture, excavated in 1864 by (Joloncl Joseph Dundas. Its 
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appf3arance previous to its excavation was that of a conical 
hillock situated nearly on the verge of a precipitous crag, and 
enclosed on the accessible sid^ by the remains of a double wall 
of fortification. After excaviition it was found to be the ruin 
of a circular tower of iincemeiitcd masonry whicli, by the 
gradual dila])idation of its walls, had become a conical liillock 
of stones covered with grass and heather, and overgrown by a 
clump of large fir-trees. The structure, now cleared from the 
superincumbent mass of ruin, is a circular wall 15 feet thick, 



Figs, 173, 174, —Cromid jduii and .section of elevation of doorway in Brock 
at Tonvood, Stirlingsliire. (Drawn by J. Ronnlly Allen.) 


enclosing a central area of 35 feet in diameter. Tlie entrance 
doorway has some of the massive lintels still upon it. It is 
about 7 feet high and 3 feet wide at the door-checks, behind 
whicli are the usual bar-holes (sliown at A A in the ground 
plan and section, Figs. 173, 174). To the left of tlie doorway 
is the staircase, as usual in the thickness of the wall. Tlie 
height of wall remaining is not suhicientto show any traces of 
tlie galleries, but the presence of ilie stair implies their former 
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existence. There are no chambers in the thickness of the 
wall on the ground lioor, but all the other features of the 
building are those of tlie typicaV Broch structure. 

On the other side of the valley of the Forth, and farther 
west, at Coldoch, in Perthshire, a similar mound, covering the 
ruins of a circular tower of uncemented masonry, was excavated 
in 1870. The structure consists of a circular wall (as shown 
on the ground plan, Fig. 175) 17 feet thick, enclosing a central 



Fig. 175. — Ground plan of the Broch of Coldocli, Perthshire. 

(From a Plan by Mr. Ball ingall.) 

area of 30 feet in diameter. Tlie doorway on the east side 
passes straight through the wall, and is three feet wide, with 
eltecks for the door about half-way through the thickness of the 
wall, and immediately behind them the usual bar-holes. To 
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the left of the doorway is the staircase. No remains of the 
upper galleries exist, but the presence of the stair implies that 
they did exist. Opening from the central area are the entmnces 
to three chambers in the thickness of the wall. They are nearly 
of a size, 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and a little over 6 feet high. 
One still retains its roof, rudely vaulted with overlapping 
masonry. In this case also the group of features characteristic 
of the structure and its arrangements is such as can be found 
only in the typical structure of the Broch. 

These three examples are all that are known on the main- 
land of Scotland south of tlie Caledonian valley. A few years 
ago they were mere grass-covered hillocks, indistinguishable 
from many others that are yet to be seen in various quarters 
of the same wide district of country. It is impossible to say 
how many of these unexamined mounds, whicli exist abun- 
dantly in the valleys of the Forth and Teith for instance, may 
be of siniilar character. But it is possible to say that wliere 
three have been found without being specially looked for, the 
probability is that more will be found when they are looked 
for. The present position of our knowledge is tliat tliere are 
three examples south of the Caledonian valley, but if I were 
to conclude that these three are all that exist in that wide 
region I should be drawing from my ignorance of the actual 
facts a conclusion which could only be dmwn from complete 
knowledge obtained by exhaustive investigation. 

The case is far otherwise with reference to the district of 
country that lies to the north of the Caledonian valley and the 
isles around the northern and western coasts. In such remote 
and frequently rugged and barren localities the remorseless 
activity of the agricultural improver has made but little pro- 
gress in the removal of the ancient landmarks, and Brochs, 
and sepulchral cairns, stone circles and standing monoliths 
are still comparatively abundant, though every season dimin- 
ishes their number. Some years ago I attempted an enumer- 
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ation of the remains in the iiortherii comities of Scotland that 
were either certainly known to be Brochs or were inferred to 
possess that character, judging from external apj^earances. 
The list has been published^ for seven years, and the correc- 
tions made upon it during that time have not appreciably 
affected its total results. These are roughly stated as follows : 
— in Shetland, there are 75 Brochs ; in Orkney, 70 ; in Caith- 
ness, 79 ; in Sutherland, 60 ; in lloss-shire, 38 ; and in 
Inverness-sliire, 47 ; giving a gross total for tlie five northern 
counties of Scotland of 370. Admitting that there must be 
some instances included in the enumeration which subsequent 
examination may prove to be remains of a different character, 
it is equally probable that others will be found which have 
not been included in the list, and the errors in these opposite 
directions may be expected nearly to balance each other. But 
if we suppose that it will be necessary to deduct so large a 
proportion as 20 per cent, we should still have a gross total 
of 300 Broclis in the five northern counties. The full signi- 
ficance of such a result is scarcely realised at once. It means 
tliat we have here the remains of a period of architectural 
activity which has no parallel in the early history of our 
country. 

Whatever may be the effect of future discoveries in 
increasing the numl)er of examples in the district south of the 
Caledonian valley, it is clear that the principal area of the 
type lies within tlie region to the nortli of that valley, com- 
prehending the five northern counties of Scotland, and includ- 
ing the nortliern and western Isles. Within that area they 
are known to exist abundantly, beyond it sparsely. Out of 
.Scotland tlie type is totally unknown. It is a type i)ossessing 
features so distinct and peculiar, so numerous and well marked, 
so pronounced in their absolute individuality, that if it exists 
anywhere it is capable of being instantly recognised. But no 

* Arehitxthxjia Scotica, vol. v. pp. 178-1 9/. 
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single instance occurs in Ireland, or Wales, or Cornwall, No 
trace of it is found in England, France, or Scandinavia. It 
is absolutely confined to Scotland alone.* Having tlius cstab- 

^ The Nuraglii of Sardinia arc round towers buiU of unceTnent(;d stones. 
They are exceedingly niiinorous in tlie islaiul, and it has been occasionally 
asserted that they bear a reinarkable reseTnblaiico to the Scottish Jlrochs. Jt 
is true that they arc like, the Brochs extornally, because they are round towers, 
(see Fig. 176), but tliey possess none of tlie cliaracteristic features of tlic 



Fig. 176, — Nuraglie of Goni, in Sardinia. 


typical Brocdi striKdiiro. Tliey contain vaulted and windowless ehainbers 
])laced vertically above cacb otlie.r in tlic centre ol’ the towei*. The; access to 
tlie.se chamhers is by a winding stair, wbi<;b travcr.s(;s the thickness of the wall 



Fig. 177. — Section of Nuraghc, showing form ol' elnnnbers and spiral stair. 
(Prom Tyudale’s ) 
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lislicd the essential features of the typical form of the Broch 
structure and deterniined the area to which it is exclusively 
confined, I now proceed to notice a few other examples pos- 
sessing features wliicli may not have been present or prominent 

in those previously described. 

We have already seen that many of these towers were 



Fig. 178. — Broch known as Cole’s Castle, in Siitlieiiaiidshire. 
(From a sketch by Dr. Arthur Mitcliell.) 


built ill positions that were naturally strong. One of the 
most remarkable of these is the Broch of Cole’s Castle in 
Strathbrora, Sutherlandshire (Fig. 178), wliich has been 

complotely round tlic ocntral cliaiiibors. Sotiif.timps tliey have a more oomidex 
structure, consisting of a central tower rising from a siiuaro basernont, with 
(dnunbers also in tha basement, as sbowm in tbo mjcompanying section (Fig. 
179). It is thus apparent that the typical Nuraghe differs completely in idea 
from the typical Brocli. Although the external Ibi in njay be in some cases 
similar, tlie essential features of the Brocli arc not found in any one instance 
in tlie Sardinian Niiraglii. No Brocli has vaulted chamliors disjiioscd verti- 
(!ally over each other in the centre of the tower, and no Nuraghe has its centre 
open, and its cliam1)(*rs, stairs, and galhirics arranged in the ring of walling 
surrounding tlie central court audwindowhs looking into it as the Broclis have. 
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already referred to. It is situated on the top of an isolated 
eminence, precipitous on one side, and defended on the side 
which is less j)recipitous by a double fortification of dry-stone 
walling. Others whose situations made tliem capable of being 
so defended were protected by ditches and embankments. 
The Broch of Snaburgh, in the ‘island of Unst, in Shetland, 
which stands on a promontory projecting into the locli, is 
protected on tlie land side by a wet ditch and a rampart of 
large stones. The Broch of Burrancss, in tlie ^ame island, is 
strengthened on tlie land side by two deep ditches and liigh 
embankments. The Broch of Cullswick was jirotected by a 
ditch 13 feet wide, and a rampart of eartli and stones com^ 
pletely encircling the base of the tower. The Broch of 
Burraland, which stood on a promontory in the loch, had a 
double rampart and a double wet ditch on the land side, both 
well defined. The Broch of Yarhouse, in (.'aithness, stood on 
a low flat promontory projecting into the loch, and was cut 
off from the land by a deep ditch from 25 to 30 feet wide, 
and had its doorway further protected by a long covered 
way. The Broch of Clickamin, at Lerwick (Fig. 179), 
although situated on an island in the loch, was fortified by a 
wall completely surrounding tlie island. Witliin tliis outer 
wall of defence tliere is an outwork or guard-liousc, in form a 
segment of a circle, 43 feet on its convex face, connected 
with the outer wall l^y a passage. Tlie outwork is 19 feet 
wide at the passage through it, slightly narrower at the 
ends. The passage is 8 feet high, and about 5 feet in 
from the outer face of the work it narrows to 2 feet 
11 inches, with checks for a door. Behind these are holes 
in the opposite walls for a bar and a slit in the roof of 
the passage. Besides these two exterior defences the door- 
way of the tower itself had checks and a sill for a door 
about 10 feet within the outer opening of the entrance pas- 
sage through the wall of the^ Broch. This passage is 4 feet 
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10 inches high, and the opening between the door-checks is 
2 feet 11 indies wide at tlie bottom and 2 feet G inches at 
the top, with bar-holes on either side. 

The East Broch of Burray, in Orkney, explored by Mr. 
Farrer, presented tlie appearance of a green mound 20 feet 
high, surrounded by an enibankment. Tlie mound when 
excavated was found to cover the lower portion of a circula]- 
tower of uncemented masonry (Fig. 180). Tlie wall of the 



r I III ; 7 :- ^ 

Fig. 180. — Diagraniinatic Section of East Brocli of Bun-ay. 
(From Archiwlogia Scoticff, vol. v.) 


tower was 15 feet thick, enclosing a central area 86 feet in 
diameter. The entrance passage as usual went straight 
through the wall, and had a guard-chamber opening from it 
on either side. The entrance to one of these is shown in tlie 
section and the bar-hole behind it. There were tAvo otlier 
chambers constructed in the thickness of the Avail opening 
Ixom the central area,, and the entrance to the stair was 
placed as usual to the left of the dooiAvay, but on a higher 
level. In all its features it closely resembles all tliat have 
been described, but in one feature it difi(‘rs from them. 
Close to tlie doorway, but outside tlie Avail, there is a Avell 
with a jiassage and steps leading down into it. Tliere are 
other examples Avhich exhibit the same feature. 

The Broch ^)f BoiTOAvston, in Sliapinsa.y’(Fig. 181), also in 
Orkney, consisted of a Avail 13 feet thick, enclosing a central 
area 33 feet in diameter. Within the central area of the 
Brocli there Avas a well 10 feet deep, tlie lower pjirt dug out 
of the solid rock, and the ypjier ])art faced Avith dry-built 
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ISL-Diagramniatic Section of tl.e Broch of Borrowston, showing the well 
in the areju (From Archwokxjia Scotlca, vol. v.) 
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masonry. The Broch of Okstrow, at Eirsay in Orkney, 
wliich consisted of a wall 12 feet tliick, enclosing an area 45 
feet in diameter, had a well witliin tlie area and a drain from 
it leading out to tlie outside of the structure. The Broch 
near the Manse at Harray (Fig. 182), excavated by liev. Dr 
Traill, consisted of a wall 12 feet tliick, enclosing an aiea 
about 33 feet in diameter. Tt was surrounded by outbuild- 
ings, wliich were not properly explored. There were no guard- 
chambers on either side of the passage (B), Avhich shows the 
checks for the door, at 6 feet within the outer face of the 
wall. To the left of the main entrance is the usual chamber 
(H) at the foot of the stair (G), of which 19 steps remain ; 
and two other oval chan)bers (E and F), placed at nearly 
equal distances in the circumference of the wall, complete the 
resemblance to the general type. Near the middle of the 
area a subterranean passage terminating in five steps led to a 
well (D) 9 feet deep excavated in the rock. The subjoined 
sectional diagram (Fig. 183) shows the construction of the 



Fig. 183. — Section of the Well in the Broch iit Matise of Hurray 
(From a plan by Mr. Clcorgc I’ctibi.) 

well, which still retained water when the excavation of the 
Broch was mndc. The Brochs of Rkinnet, TTai])sdale, and 
Kettleburn in Caithne 3 ss, had each a well witliin the central 
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area. The well of the hist-iiieiitioned llroch is still utilised 
as the existing water supply for tlie cottars, who live in 
houses close by constructed of the stones removed from the 
site of the- ancient structure. 

The central areas of several llrochs have been provided 
witli drains to convey the surface water outside the building. 
This same llrocli of Kettlebiir]i liad a drain whicli passed out 
under the foundation of the wall of the tower. , It w^as what 
is now called a self-cleansing drain, the flat stones forming 
the water cliannel being set together in the form of the letter 
V. Sir Henry Dryden remarks the presence of drains in the 
Jh'och of Clickamin. I found a S(|uare drain leading from 
the court of a Broch which I excavated at Broimaben, in the 
parish of Wick. 

Tlie facts that many of these structures were thus pro- 
vided with drainage, and that they had also secaired a water- 
sup])ly within tlie enchased area of the building, are not only 
significant indications of intelligence and forethought applied 
to the arrangement of constructional details, but when taken 
in connection witli all the other aiTangements of the structure 
external and internal, they complete a series of characteristics 
which p)oint definitedy to one object as the chief intention of 
the Broch-structure, viz. security obtained by the simplest of 
all means — a construction of uncemented >stones which could 
neither be easily forced nor readily reduced.^ 

Beviewing the typical characteristics of the special form 

^ That this was [iractically attaiiuMl by tlioso .simple iiieaiis we liavc 

evidence in one case from the ilii'(*ct te.stimoiiy of record. It is related in the 
Orkney inga Sago^ tliat J^hhaid, wlio (about A. i). 1155) carried off the widow of 
Maddad, Karl of Athol, took her iiorth to )S]i(*tlaMd, and took up his re.sidence 
in Mo.seyarhorg — the Broch of Mousa, described at tlM^coiiiineiiceinent of this 
Lecture. It is said that her son llarald, Earl of Oik]](jy, j)nr.sued Erlend, 
and besieged him in t in? Borg, “ })ut it was diirnMilt to take it hy assault,” and 
tlie siege failed l)ee,anse “ Erlend liad nunle gn^at ])r(‘f»aratioTis.” ThivS is 
the only record of tiie actual use of a Broch as ])laee of defence, and it bears 
out tlie inference drawn from an examination of the nature and aiTangements 
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of structure wliich has come to be known in recent years by 
the local nortliern name Broch, we see that it is a hollow 
circular tower of dry-built masonry, rarely more than 70 or 
less than 40 feet in its total diameter, and occasionally at 
least 50 feet high. Its circular ^rall, which may be Irom 
9 to 20 feet thick, is carried up solid for about 10 feet, except 
where it is pierced by the entrance, or j)artial]y hollowed by 
the construction within its tldckness of oblong chambers with 
rudely-vaulted roofs. Above this height the wall is carried 
up with a vacancy of about 3 feet wide between its exterior 
and interior portions. At every 5 or 6 feet of its height this 
A^acancy is crossed by horizontal ranges of slabs inserted as 
ties between the oiiteu* and inner sliells of the Avail, so that 
their upper surfaces form a lloor to the space above and their 
under surfaces become a roof to the space below. These spaces 
thus form horizontal galleries about G feet high and 3 feet 
Avide, separated from' each other vertically by the slabs of 
their floors and ro(ds. They run completely round tlie toAver 
except that they are crossed successively by the stair which 
gives access to them. They are lighted by ranges of pecu- 
liarly-constructed windows placed vertically over each otlier, 
and till looking into tlie central area enclosed by the Avail of 
the tower. This area or court varies from 20 to 45 feet in 
diameter. At Aairioiis points of its interior circumference 
are placed the ofuniings Avhich give access to tlie chambers 
on the ground floor Avitliin tlie Avail, and to tlie stair Avhich 

of the stnicturo, tluit it was (lini(*iiU to tako by assaaiU, ainl (.H[iially diiticiilt 
to reduce by siege-, it the diiienders were providetl with supplies. It is also 
stated iu the Saga of Egil Skalagriiiisoii, that about two centuries and a 
Iialf l)cibre tliis time (or somewb(‘re about A. i). 900), Hjorii Hrynjulfson, 
lleeing from Norway Avitli '^Phora, lloald’s dauglitm', because her fatlier 
wouM not couscut to tli<;ir marriage, was sbi[>\vir('kod on the island of 
Mousa^ landed Ids cargo and lived in the Borg during the winter, cele- 
brating bis marriag(‘- in it, and afterwanis sailed for Iceland. — The Orkney- 
inya JS'ayct (Edinburgh, 1S73), p. cxj. and cliai». 92. 
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ascends to the galleries. The only ai>ertnre on the outside of 
the tower is the doorway formed by the external opening of 
the tunnel-like passage through the wall which gives access 
to the centi-al court. It is always on the gi-ound level, square- 
headed, usually witli slightly inclined sides, ^ 5 to 6 feet high, 
and rarely more tlian 3 feet wide, passing straight through 
the thickness of the wall, and thus varying from 9 to 18 feet 

^ Hiiving iny mcasurcmonts of tlie doorways of Caithness Broclis, 

I am iimihlo to givai examples from that comity. Ihit I am favoured, hy 
the Kev. Dr. J. J\l. Joass of CoIsx>ie, with the following nieasurenicnts of the 
doorways of Siitlunlaiidshire Broehs : — 

Ileiglit of Doorway. Breadth of Doorway. 



Ft. 

III. 

Above. 
Ft. In. 

Below. 

Ft. 111. 

Broch of Carnliath — 

Door in Outworks . 

5 

9 

2 

10 

3 

9 

Door in Broch Wall — 

Outer 0])ening 

6 

6 

2 

5 

2 

9 

In middle of Bassage 

6 

0 

2 

7 

3 

0 

Inner Opening 

t) 

i) 

3 

0 

3 

5 

Broch of Kintrolla — 

Door in Broch Wall — 

Outer Opening 

7 

0 

3 

0 

3 

() 

In middle of Passage . 

5 

r> 

2 

3 

2 

8 

Inner Opening 

4 

11 

1 

9 

2 

9 

Broeli of Baekies — 

Door in Broch Wall — 

(2 feet of riihliish in passage, 

li eight above that 4 feet.) 
Outer Opening 



2 

11 

# 

3 

3 

In middle of Passage , 



2 

1 

2 

6 

Inner Opening 


• 

2 

9 

3 

8 

1 learn from Mr. W. C. T. Watt that the doorway 

of the 

Broch of Bur- 


wick, near Stroniiicss, in Orkney, which is 5 feet 2 inches in height, measures 
,3 feet 1 inch in widtli at the top, and 3 feet 5 inches at tlie bottom. From 
tiicsc examples and tlie measurements of the doorways of Shetland broehs by 
Sir Henry Drydcn, it may he held as demonstrated that the characteristic 
IV aturo of inclined instead of perpendicular door -jambs, which w’as constant 
ill tlie coTistructions of the early Christian time, was also characteristic of 
the Broehs. 
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in length. Some 4 feet or thereby within the outer end of the 
passage there is a rebate of the masonry faced with strong 
slabs inserted edgewise in the wall, and forming checks for a 
door, behind wliicli are the bar-holes, and behind them the 
opening of a guard- chamber built in the thickness of tlie 
wall. 

On further consideration of this remarkable group of 
excessively peculiar features, it becomes evident that they all 
point more or less obviously to the presence of a double 
intention in tlie minds of the constructors of the Brochs. 
The design of the whole structure and the arrangements of 
all its separate parts exhibit a careful and laborious adaptation 
of means and material to the two main objects of shelter and 
defence. The clever constructive idea of turning the house 
outside in as it were, placing its rooms within its walls, and 
turning aU their windows towards tlie interior of the edifice, 
implies boldness of conception and fertility of resource. The 
height of the wall, which effectually secured the inmates 
against projectiles, also removed its essentially weak upper 
part beyond reach of assault, while the pressure of its mass 
knit the masonry of the lower part firmly togetljer, and its 
thickness made it difficult to force an entrance by digging 
through it — if such a wall could be ap]_)roached for this 
purpojje when the whole of its upper materials were deadly 
missiles ready to the hands of the defenders. The door, 
securely fastened by its great bar, is too strong to be carried 
by a rush. Placed four feet or more within tlie passage, it 
can only be readied by one man at a time, and the narrowness* 
of the passage prevents the use of long levers. In all proba- 
bility the door itself is a slab of stone, and impervious to fire. 
But even if it is Ibrced, and entrance gained to the interior 
court, the enemy finds himself as it were in the bottom of a 
well 30 to 40 feet in diameter with walls 50 feet high, pierced 
on all sides by vertical ranges of windows, or loopholes, com- 
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manding every foot of the space below, and rising to the 
number of twenty or more, immediately over the door which 
gives access to tlic galleries. In short, the concentration of 
effort towards the two main obj'ects of space for shelter and 
complete security was never more strikingly exhibited, and 
no more admirable adaptation of materials so simple and 
common as undressed and uncemented stone for this double 
purpose has ever been discovered or suggested. Perhaps 
tliei’e is no cliaracteristic of the typical structure more remark- 
able than the extreme constancy of its essential features. 
Tlie uniformity of plan and construction is so unvarying 
among all the known examples tJiat there exists no means of 
tracing tlie development of tlie form through a series of primi- 
tive or immature stages. In this respect there is a striking 
analogy between tlie Brochs and the Pound Towers of Ireland. 
Tlie Irish Towers also appear fully developed, and exhibit a 
general unifoiTnity of jdan and construction which is quite as 
remarkable in its nianife stations among tliem as it is among 
the Brochs.^ Their origin is assignable to peculiar circum- 
stances in tlie bistoiy of tlie ecclesiastical communitievS, and 
chiefly to tlieir constant liability to sudden danger of plunder 
and murdm’ by roving bands of marauding Korsemen. This 
special ty of purpose accounts for, and harmonises with, tlieir 
^ It; is to oT),s(irv^e(l tliat tlto ty]>o of Round Towor |^eculia^ to Scotland, 
and known by the natno IVrocli, dilFors totally, and in all its ossontial fea- 
tures, from the tall, sleinler, round Towers t;»f Kcclcsiastical coTLstiuction in 
Scotland and Ireland. The Ihoclis a, re dry-lmilt, the Ectdesiastical Round 
'fowers arc; linu -huilt. No liewii stone is used in the (‘onstruction of a Broeh ; 
the doors and window*?? of tin; Pkadesiastical Roinid Towers are often of hewn 
vStone, and soinetinies ornamented with sculptures. The Rroclis have their 
cliainhers, stairs, and galhndos in the thickness of the wall enclosing the 
central aren’t ; the; lime-built Round Tovvc;r.s j)ossess none of these ft^tures. The 
lli ochs leave their doorways always on the ground and their windows opening 
to the interior area, ; the Eccdesiastical Round Towers have their wdiidows open 
ing in the; cxtc.-iior wall, and their doors placed at a consichn-ahle height above 
tin; ^^louinl. 'riiere is thus no point of similarity hetween the two types of 
sti ucture exeept their external roiimbicss. • 
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specialty of form ; and tlieir remarkable uniformity of plan 
is the natural result of the special fitness of the typical form 
for its special intention — the provision of a secure refuge 
from dangers whicli, though of f]*equent occurronce, were of 
transient duration. 

In Scotland tlie area which is chiefly occupied by the 
Brochs was peculiarly exposed to similar occurrences. Over 
the whole, of the northern and western districts tli ere ebbed 
and flowed continuously for centuries a species of iri’egular 
intermittent warfare, consisting chiefly of pluiidering forays 
by bands of foreign marauders. And as the special associa- 
tion of the Bound Towers of Ireland witli the ecclesiastical 
sites of the country supplies the clue to their special i)nrposo, 
the Brochs of Scotland liave also their s])ecial association from 
which their special purpose may also bo lairly deduced. 
Although they are often placed in situations of natural strength, 
yet, as a rule, they mark the area of the best land in the dis- 
tricts in which they are situated. This is specially true of 
their local distribution in Caithness, wliile in Sutlierland we 
see them thickly planted in the fertile straths, and following 
the courses of the rivers to distances of twenty- five oi* thii'ty 
miles inland. They arc tlierefore the defensive strongholds 
of a population located upon the araV)le lands, and not in the 
mountain fastnesses of the coniitiy ; and their peculiar nature 
as exceptionally secure places of refug(‘, foi* noii-comhatants 
and cattle, and for storage of produce, explaiiis tlie litness of 
their association with the arable soil of the area in which 
they are most abundantly present. Against sucli oft-recurring 
but transient dangers to the cultivators and to the inodnco of 
their soil there could be no more effective system of defence 
provided iihan a multitude of safes, which sliould be burglar- 
proof, and big enough to contain the families, goods, and cattle 
of their proprietors.^ 

«■ 

1 111 some Arclia3ological Notes coiitivibutod to the Aendcvi/if of Mareli 25, 
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If it be thus suggested by the relations of the Brochs to 
the arable lands of the districts in which they are situated, 
that they belonged to the possessors and cultivators of the 
soil, the affinities of the typical structure itself go far to show 
that in its character and origin it is distinctively Celtic. N one 
of its essential features have been observed in any construction 
outside of the Celtic area. And within that ai'ea no building 
with a stair and an arrangement of galleries similar to that of 
a Broch has been met with out of Scotland. But the circular 
wall, with chambers in its thickness, which may be regarded 
as the germ from which the Broch structure has grown, is a 
characteristic feature of Celtic construction. We have met 
with it in the walls of the cashels surrounding the ecclesi- 

1882, on tho Terra d’Otranto in the Sontli of Italy, M. Lononnant meutions 
a ])(iculinr usage still kept up by tlio iuliabitaiits of the provinces of Bari and 
Lecce of constructing in tlieir lields structures of unccnioiited stones called 
tratldJiMy wliioli exactly reproduce ou a smaller scale the ty])e, arrangeriients. 
and mode of building characteristic of the Nuraghi of SavtUnia, the 8eai of the 
island of Pantellaria, and tlio Talayots* of tlic Balearic Islands. Like the 
Xuragho, tlic TruddJiu is a massive conical tower of uncementod stones witli 
a central circular chamber rudely vaulted liy the overlap|*ing of tlie successive 
courses of its masonry. A low door gives access to the chamlier. Sometimes 
a second chamber is constructed over the fust, and approached by a narrow 
night of stops winding along tho side of tlio tower. Thoso stops are present 
even when there is no second cliamber, and forming a sjaral round the outside 
of the tower, they give access to the paved phitfonn on tho top of the struc- 
ture. Tin; Tniddlm serves as a shelter in bad weather and as a dwelling-place 
by night in the agricultural season, as the peasant propri(;tors often live in 
the towns and travel to and fro in bands for fear of brigands. Sometimes 
this stnicturo is clianged into a permanent home, and the village of Alberto- 
Bcllo consists wholly of houses of this form. Thousands of these comstructions 
stud the plains. Some are being Iniilt, others arc in all stages of dilapidation 
and decay. Although it is almost impossible to distinguish those that arc 
ancient from those that w-erc made but y(;stcrday, M. Lenormaiit is of opinion 
tliat the origin of the cnstoin must be referred to prehistoric times. A similar 
custom of constructing stoiie-huilt towers of refuge also prevails in tlie Cau- 
casus, and Mr. Frcs]irK;hl speaks of having us many as sixty of these strue- 
tuies in view at one time. 
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astical settlements of Christian times. It is common in Irish 
Cloghauns and Scottish 
beehive houses, and is 
so persistently Celtic 
that it appears also in 
Wales and Cornwall. 

The ground plan of the 
most perfect of a group of 
beehive huts atBodinar, 
in Cornwall (Fig. 184), 
exhibits an arrangement 
of oval chambers in the 
thickness of its wall 
precisely similar to the 
arrangement which prevails in the Brochs. The long narrow 
gallery (the essential feature of the earth-houses of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Cornwall) is also a form of construction whicli 
is specially characteristic of the Celtic area. The typical 
Broch structure thus presents a combination of features and 
forms of construction^ wliich are found existing separately in 
other constructions of Celtic character and origin, although 
the typical combination which distinguislies the Broch struc- 
ture from all others is confined to Scotland alone. 

In the 2 )revious course of Lectures it was sliown that as 
a nation we are the possessors of the remains of a school of 
art exemplified in a series of monumental types wliich are so 
truly unique that no other nation fiossesses a single example. 

^ The ideal Broch is composed of a series of galleries like those of the oarth- 
liouses, siipcnm})Osed upon a hasenieut with a ground ])l:ui like that of the 
structure at Bodinar, and eouneeted hy a stair. Although the stone forts of 
Ireland occasionally cxliibit chambers within tlie thickness of their walls and 
have double stairs x>laced against tlic in terior face of the wall to give access to 
the wall-head, they never have galleries sui>eiiin posed ou each other, ami stall's 
in the thickness of the w^all. 



Fig. Ground ])lan of Structure at 

Bodi liar, Co rii wall. 
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It has now been demonstrated that we are also tlie possessors 
of the remains of a scliool of architecture which is as truly 
unique and even more pronounced in its features of absolute 
individuality. I do not claim lor it any higher merit than 
that it has designed a typical form of structure possessed of 
almost perfect fitness for tlie purposes for which it was 
intended. It lias no s])ecial beauty of form, nor is there 
evident in any of its parts the least attempt at ornainentation 
or decorative construction. But, judged by its proper 
standard — tlie measure of its fitness for its special purpose — 
its peculiar characteristics fulfil tlie most exacting require- 
ments of architectural criticism. Tlie fact that this peculiar 
type of structure exists only in one area must necessarily 
have some signilicance in relation to the history of architec- 
ture ; but the fact that their remains may still be counted 
by hundreds must also have great significance in relation to 
the unwritten history of Scotland, for it is obvious that* 
the presence within its area of tins vast series of massive 
structures, so closely alike in their general features, and so 
admirably contrived in tlieir special arraiigenients, implies 
a wide-spread conceiitration of thought and energy towards a 
common object which is found only in communities that 
have attained to a comparatively high condition of general 
culture and social organisation. 
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LECTURE V. 

(31 ST OCTOBKll 1881.) 

THE BROCHS AND THEIR CONTENTS. 

In 1852 tlie late Mr. A. H. Eland of Sibster, the founder of 
the Eliind Lectureshij), made a systematic investigation of an 
ancient structure at Xettleburn, near Wick, in Caithness. It 
was a work of great magnitude, employing a number of men 
for upwards of three inontlis.^ It is easy for us, with more 
extended knowledge of this class of buildings, to recognise the 
features of the structure as those of a Broch, although it was 
not so considered by Mr. Ehind. 

The external appearance of tlie ruin was that of a mound 
somewhat more than 120 feet in diameter, and 10 feet high. 
It stood in a cultivated field ; the plough had regularly passed 
over it for a quarter of a century, and a cottage had been 
built out of one of its sides. Though thus diminished and 
dilapidated, tlicre remained enough of its structure under- 
neath the surface to show clearly Avhat Avere its general 
features. 

When fully cleared from the ruin of its upper portion, 
the lower part of the building showed a circular construction 
(h 1) in the accompanying. plan. Fig. 185), consisting of a wall 

1 An account of the excavation, witlr plans and drawings, was given by 
Mr. Rhind in the Arclmoloifmil Jourrm.1, vol. x. p. 212 ; and also in the 
first , voliinio of the Proceedings of the Socict-g of Antiquarus of ScoUand, 
vol. i. p. 265. 
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15 feet thick, surrouTiding a central area of 30 feet diameter. 
The doorway (^) passing straight tlirough the wall, was 
flanked by a guard-chamber (() on either side. Remains of 
two oblong chambers (r, i) constructed in the thickness ot 



20 FPET 

Fig. 185.— Ground jdan of Broch of Kettlclmni, noav Wick, Cuitlniess. 
(From a Plan by Mr. A. H. Bliiud.) 


the wall were also found some distance apart. Tlie roofs of 
all the chanihers were gone, but the lintels remained on the 
l^assages loading into them. There was a well with steps 
leading down to it in the central area. It was 9 feet deep. 
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and being covered for the support of a partition wall (j? 
wliicli passed over it, was full of good spring water wlien dis- 
covered. The area enclosed within the circular wall of the 
Broch was subdivided into irregularly-shaped spaces ( 771 , ,% 0 ) 
by walls built across it in various directions, and abutting 
on the main wall. T shall have more to say of such irregular 
constructions within and around these towers when we come 
to deal with tliem in otlier cases, which show that tliey ai'e 
secondary constructions, built out of and upon the fallen 
materials of the primary edifice. The area outside the tower 
for a distance of 25 feet from its external wall was covered 
by the ruins of similar irregular constructions (c d), and tlie 
whole was surrounded at that distance from the central tower 
by a wall (a) 3 feet tliick, of wliose heiglit little more than 
the foundations remained. 

The objects found during the excavation of tlie buildings 
are preserved in the Museum. They were not very numerous, 
but they formed the first collection made by the s}^stomatic 
excavation of a Broch, and thus were possessed of inestimable 
value and interest. In point of fact, the gift of this col- 
lection to the National Museum gave a new character to the 
collection of Scottish anticpiities, and a new direction to the 
science of Scottish Arcliaiology. The Museum had pre- 
viously been enriched by multitudes of donations of objects 
illustrating tlie unwritten history of the country, but they 
were mostly objects whose associations and relations were 
matters of inference and speculation. Tliis group of objects, 
on the other liand, was one of which it could be said — (1) 
that they were related to each other by their common 
association with a single inhabited site ; (2) that they all 
had relations witli a certain typical form of structure ; (3) 
that very various characteristics of form, material, art, and 
industry were shown to be thus inter-associated ; (4) that 
the condition and culture of the occupants of the structure 
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are truly disclosed by the study of this group of relics, in so 
tar as the objects of wliich it is composed are capable of 
affording such indications ; and (5) tliat the special know- 
ledge thus acquired Iroiii the study of a group of relics 
derived from one structure is also an important contribution 
to our general knowledge of the class to which it belongs. 

The grou[) of objects recovered from the ruins of the 
Broch consisted — (1) of manufactured articles used in con- 
nection witli the daily life of the inmates ; and (2) of objects 
not inanufiictured, which were plainly the refuse of their 
food. 

The manufactured articles included objects fabricated in 
stone and bone, bronze and iron. The stone objects were 
principally querns or stones of the old small hand-nulls for 
grinding grain ; stone pounders or oblong naturally rounded 
pebbles of various sizes, having tlieir ends worn down by 
use ; Hat circular discs of thin slaty stone, varying from 3 or 
4 to 10 or 12 inches diameter, which miglit have served such 
l)urposes as are still occasionally served by similar articles in 
country dairies and kitchens ; oval-shaped boulders of sand- 
stone, having rouglily-formed oval or cup shaped cavities in 

their upper surfaces, 
which may have held a 
dab of tallow, with a 
wick of tow or moss, 
and thus served as 
lamps (Fig. 186) ; other 
hollowed cup-shaped or 
bowl - shaped stones, 
more regularly formed 
externally and inter- 
nally, some of which 
were furnished witli handles, and were therefore obviously 
domestic dishes ; seven stone whorls for the si)indle ; several 



Fig 186. — Lamp of Sandstone from Broch 
of Kettlehurn. 
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whetstones and various other articles of indeterminate 
purpose. 

Among the articles fashioned in hone were pins and bod- 
kins, made out of the long bones of various animals ; rounded 
knobs like buttons, cut out of the outer table of tlie jaw-bone 
of the whale, and retaining part of the loop of iron inserted 
into them; and two long-handled combs (Fig. 187) of tlie same 



Fig. 187. — Long-liandled Comb of Bone, from Brocb of Kottlebiirn. 

material, furnished with stout teeth, about an inch in length, 
at the end of the handle. These peculiar implements are so 
frequently found in Brochs that no considerable group of 
Broch relics is without them. Tliey are of great interest ; 
but their purpose has to be inferred from considerations of 
their form, associations, and marks of use. It is sulliciently 
obvious from their form, that as long-luindkd combs they 
are quite distinct in character from tlie ordinary double- 
edged combs for tlie hair, whicli are also common in 
Brochs. 

The objects in bronze found in the Broch of Ivettleburn 
were a small bronze pin and a pair of bronze tweezers of 
large size (Figs. 188, 189), 4| inches in hmgth by If inch 
in breadth, elegantly formed and ornamented in a style tliat 
is suggestive of the peculiarly bold and effective ornamenta- 
tion of the metal- work of the early Cel l ie perioxl, described 
in a former Lecture. They 4| indies in length and 1| 
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inches in width. Their special purpose is unknown;^ hut 
they arc still strong and serviceahle for, any purpose for which 
such iinpleinonts may have been employed. They possess 



Figs. 188, 189. — Front aiKl side vieivs of Bronze Ttveczer-s from Brocli of Kettle- 
bum (44 inclie-s in length). 

a peculiar interest as being the only jiair of tweezers known 
to have been found in Scotland. 

The objects of iron were mostly in such a fragmentary 
condition and so greatly oxidised that little more could be 
said of tliem than that they were portions of inijdements of 
iron. 

^ Bronze tweezers arc not viiicornmon aecoTiipaniineiits of female inter- 
ments of the Bronze Age in Denmark, and it has been suggested that they 
were n.sed as sewing implements wlieii the material to be sewed was skin and 
the thread a thong. This siipi>osition is strengthened by tlio fact that small 
awls of bronze are oceasioiially found with tlunii, and it is obvious that the 
end of a thong hardened in the fire, and pushed j)ariially through the holes 
bored by an awl, could be readily seized by sueli a pair of tweezers and so 
ilrngged tight. But the tweezers found in the Kettleburii Brooh do not 
belong to the Bronze Age. Their ornamentation is that of the Iron Age, and 
they were found in association with objtjots of iron. 
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The fragments of pottery were abundant. They were 
coarse in texture and unglazed. Tlicy mostly represented 
globular vessels with everted rims and bulging sides. 

The unmanufactured objects consisted chielly of bones 
and shells, which were so abundant that they were evidently 
the remains of a long accumulation of the refuse of the food 
of a considerable number of individuals who had neither 
hired scantily nor without variety. Their diet liad included 
beef and venison, pork and veal, mutton and lamb, fish and 
shell-fish, with an occasional fowl. Tlie animal remains were 
determined by Mr. Quekett, who notes that the bones and 
teeth of a small horse, larger, however, than the Shetland 
pony, occurred in great numbers ; there were also remains of 
a horse of much greater size. The other animals were red- 
deer and roe-buck, the ox, sheep of small size, goats, and 
swine. Many remains of dogs were found, some indicating a 
variety larger than a pointer, others being smaller. Tlierc 
were also bones of tlie whale and seal, and some remains of a 
bird of the size of the heron or swan. The fish-bones were 
not determined. The shell-fish were principally the peri- 
winkle, the whelk, and the limpet. A few human bones 
were found intermixed with the relics, but there is no record 
of their precise associations, and other examples will show 
that the mounds covering these ruined Drochs were trecpiently 
selected as burying -places in subsequent ages. The occur- 
rence of the bones of tlie dog and tlie horse, tlie seal and the 
whale among the food refuse of a community, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the animals were eaten. But there is 
reason to believe that tastes differed in this resiiect at 
different times. Tlie horse was eaten among the nortlieni 
nations of Europe till within tlie historic period. Tlie whale 
appears down to the sixteenth century among tlie provision 
made for rich and royal tables in KScottish and English 
records. The seal was salted with the ashes of burnt sea- 
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ware, and eaten in the Hebrides in the beginning of the last 
century. While, therefore, it may be a fair inference from 
the occurrence of many bones of these animals in tlie food 
refuse of this Brocli that its occupants used the flesli of such 
beasts as a common article of diet, it is obviously an equally 
fair admission that they are no more to be regarded as 
savages on that account than the people of historic times 
who were i)artial to the same kind of food. In point of fact, 
so hir as the evidence goes, there is no reason for attributing 
to them an exceptionally low condition of culture or civilisa- 
tion. We have seen that the type of defensive dwelling with 
which we find them associated is one whicli jiossesses remark- 
able features of constructive merit and originality of design. 
Tlieir diet was not less varied in kind and quality of nutri- 
ment than that of modern times. Tliey possessed iron and 
bronze, and their manufactured implements show that they 
were neither destitute of technical skill nor deficient in 
artistic taste. 

The Brocli of Kintradwell, three miles north of Brora, 
excavated by liev. Dr. J. M. Joass,^ was situated on a natural 
terrace close to the edge of the declivity which marks tlie 
old sea-margin of the east coast of Sutherlandshire. Previous 
to its excavation it was a rounded grass -covered knoll. 
Within this mound, formed of tlie debris of the structure, 
the basement of the brocli was found entire to tlie height 
of about 14 feet. Tlie circular wall, 18 feet in thickness, 
enclosed a central space 31 feet in diameter. The doorway 
was 7 feet high, with inclined instead of perpendicular sides, 
so that tlie width was 3^ feet at the bottom and 3 feet 
at the top. Tlie entrance passage went straight through the 
Avail, and was provided with checks for tAvo doors, the first at 

’ Soo a paper by Rev. Dr. J. M. Joass, in Archwologia Scotica, vo], v. 
p. 95, entitled “ The Brochs of Cinn Trolla, Cairu Liath, and Craig CarriJ, in 
Sutherland,” etc., with plans and drawings. 
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6 feet witliin the outer face of the wall, and the second 8 feet 
farther in. These checks were formed by wall-fast slabs 
whose edges projected, the wall being also slightly set back 
at their inner faces, and a corresponding slab on edge pro- 
jected a few inches above the floor across the passage-way to 
check the bottom of the door. Between the two doors a 
guard-chamber opens on the right of the passage. The sill of 
its doorway is 2 feet above the floor, the opening 4 feet high 
by 2 feet wide, and the passage into the chamber 4| feet in 
length. The giuird-room itself is circular in form on tlie 
ground-plan, 7 feet in diameter, and 11 feet high, and roofed 
in the usual way by overlapping stones (Fig. 190). The 



Fig. 190. — Section of Chamber in Broch of Ivintradwell, showing rmlc vaulting 
of roof. (From a Drawing by llev. Dr. J oass. ) 

whole length of the passage leading through the wall into 
the central area is 18 feet, and the lintels covering it are 
8 inches apart. Tins feature is frequently seen, and as there 
is often a vacant space which may hav^^ formed an apartment 
over the lintels of the passage, the openings left between 
them may have had a special purpose in connection with the 
defence of the doorway. To the left of the main entrance 
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was an oval-sliaped chamber 'll feet long and 10 feet high, 
constructed in the thickness of the wall ; and, still farther to 
the left, were the remains of the staircaKse, also constructed in 
the interior of tlie wall, with an oblong chamber at the stair- 
foot. Thirteen steps of the stair remained, but the galleries 
above were gone. In one side of tlie area was a well 7 feet 
deep, with stops leading down to a point 3 leot from the 
bottom. A stone cup (Fig. 191), presumably the common 



Fig. 191. — Stone cup from tlie Brocli of Kiiitrudwcll (5 inches duimeter). 

drinking-cup of the establishment, lay near the steps of the 
well. In its constructive features and arrangements tliis 
llroch is similar to all the otliers that have been described. 
Jhit it also jiresents some features whicli have not hitherto 
been noticed, because tliey have either been wanting or only 
oliscurely presented in previous examples. The inner wall of 
the court or central area was faced by a rouglily-biult wall 
about a foot in thickness, rising to a height of about 8 feet, 
and there terminating and forming a scarcenient projecting 
from the main wall. This inner shell or scarcenient, although 
bonded with the main wall at the door-corners, was not so 
throughout. It was evidently an addition to the original 
wall built against its inner f?ece all round, at some time 
subserpient to tlie construction of the main wall.^ We 

^ Am to the scarceineut or hicijjg wall, about 1 foot thick and 8 feet higli, 
of such freij[uei]t occurrence in the Brocl^^, it has been suggested that it may 
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shall meet Avith tliis feature in other examples, and in cir- 
cumstances which 'will clearly demonstrate its secondary 
character. 

Again, on the outside of the tower, to a distance of 60 
feet from its base, the ground was covered with the founda- 
tions of irregularly-huilt constructions, with passages and 
doorways communicating with an access leading up to the 
main entrance to the tower. These outhuildings \vx‘re much 
less massive, much more irregular, and mucli less carefully 
constructed thail the main building. They were chiefly 
clustered about the entrance to the tower, and a little to the 
north-west of the principal group of them was a shallow open 
cavity lined with flat stones set on edge, and containing the 
fragments of a liuman skeleton and an iron dagger-blade. In 
one of the outbuildings also there were found a human skeleton 
and an iron spear-head. Portions of eight other human 
skeletons were found in and about the ruins, mostly at a 
depth of from 2 to 2| feet under the turf which covered tlie 
mound, but not in such circumstances as would necessarily 
imply that they belonged to the period of the occupation of 
the P>roch.^ 

The relics found in this Proch included a variety of 
manufactured objects in stone and bone, bronze and iron. The 


have formed the vcstiii^^-ledgc for a conical wooden roof covering tho (lower 
part of tho) central area. Others have su}>[>osed tliat it formed the support 
of a narrow roof, sloping downwards like that of a slied or series of Jean-to 
booths surrounding the wall. It may he noted tliat it seems rarely of such 
massive structure as tlie wall proper with which it ajijiears to be bonded only 
at the door-corners. This, with the fact that it was found covering wdiat was 
almost certainly an original doorway to a wall-chamber at Clickamiii, sug- 
gests the possibility of tlie scarceinciit being sometimes, if not generally, a 
secondary structure. — Rev. J. ^Mi.Toass, LL.D., in Arckceoliigia Scoticaf^ol, 
v. p. 112. 

^ It is rather suggested by the frequency with which such remains have 
been met with in other cases, that burials were occasionally made in these 
mounds long after they had becoiuc grass-grown hillocks. 
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stone objects formed a very considerable and striking group. 
Among them there were upwards of fifty querns or hand-mill 
stones, and an immense quantity of oblong naturally-shaped 
stones from 3 or 4 to 15 or 18 inches in length, water-worn 
originally, but also wasted at the ends by use as hammer- 
stones or pounders. A number of the largest of these were 
found set in the ground in roAv^s both inside and outside of 
the tower. There were also a large number of stone mortars, 
irregularly-rounded blocks, Avith Avide-mouthed rounded cavi- 
ties, Avorn smooth by use. Most of tlie other stone articles 
Avere small. They consisted of the drinking-cup already 
mentioned (Fig. 121) as a boAvl-shaped vessel, neatly made, 
Avitli a handle at one side ; a thin smoothly-polished disc of 
quartzose sandstone, about inches diameter, similar to 
otliers of mica schist, and otlier materials that have been 
found in Broclis and Crannogs, but of undetermined use ; 
a small black Avhetstone or burnislier, smootlied and polished 
by use ; a small flattish ovoid pebble of quartzite (Fig. 192), 



Fig. 192. — Oval pelilUe of quartzite marked by use as a point- sharpener, from 
the Broch of Kintradwell inches in length). 

liaviug iudentations produced appirently by point-sharpening 
on its opposite sides ; a quantity of fragments of rings or 
bracelets of lignite probably obtained from the Brora beds, 
and a considerable number of spimile-wliorls of various forms 
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and sizes. The bone implements were mostly of the nature 
of handles made of deer-horn, and spatulx", which Dr. Joass 
has suggested may probably have been potter's tools. No 
implements or ornaments of bronze were found, but the pre- 
sence of the metal was determined by the finding of three 
fragments of well-made crucibles with adhering portions of 
the melted metal. Tlie iron objects were a spear-head, a 
dagger-blade, a knife-blade, a socketed chisel, and several 
fragments of implements of indeterminate cliaracter. The 
only other object of metal discovered was a small and thick 
ring of lead a little more than an inch in diameter. Tlie 
fragments of pottery found were for the most part portions of 
coarsely-made vessels, all unglazed and unornamented. The 
refuse of the food of the inmates was present in consider- 
able quantity. The land animals represented among tliese 
remains were the reindeer, the red-deer, the roe, the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, the pig, the fox, the wild-cat, and cither 
the wolf or a very large dog. Tlie marine animals were the 
whale, the grampus, the porpoise, the dog-fish, and tlie cod and 
haddock, while tlie remains of such edible sliell-fish as the 
oyster, the mussel, the cockle, tlie periwinkle, and the limpet 
were very abundant. 

The Broch of Carn-liath, in Dunrol)iii Park, also excavated 
by Eev. Dr. Joass, consisted of a wall 18 feet thick, enclosing 
a central area of 30 feet in diameter. The doorway was 7 
feet high and 3 feet wide. As usual, it goes straight through 
the wall; and at a distance of 8 feet within the outer face 
of the wall there are checks for a door, and a guard-chamber 
opens on the right side of the i^assage immediately within 
them. This Broch differs from that last described in having 
no chambers in the thickne^ of the wall, and it also presents 
the unusual feature of having two underground chambers 
faced with slabs, underneath the level of the central area. 
The only opening from tlie court into the thickness of the 
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wall is the entrance to the stair, of which 25 steps remain, 
but the galleries are gone. Around the outside of the tower 
are tlie foundations of irregularly -formed constructions, of 
which it is now difficult to determine the character with cer- 
tainty. The objects found in the excavation of this Brocli 
consisted of about a dozen querns, three large stone mortars, 
a considcnible quantity of hammer-stones or pestles, a large 
number of rings of shale or lignite — many in process of manu- 
facture, two stone cups, scooped out of steatite, and a large ladle- 



Eig. 19:3.-— llaimiier-iiiMrkeil Plate of Brass found in tlie Brocli of Carn-liatli 
(114 by 74 inches). 


like dish of the same material, a stone sinker rounded oblorn^ 
conical at top and fiat at bottom, and the top perforated by a 
hole for a cord, and another sinker with a longitudinal groove 
and circular depressions on citlier side. Of hone objects, there 
were two long-handled combs, and a piece of vdialebone like 
a club, 14 inches long. Among the objects in metal, the most 
interesting were two plates of brass, eaeli a little more than 
i-inch in thickness, the one (Fig. 193) oblong, rectangular, 11 
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inches in length, and inches in breadth; the other nearly 
semicircular, and about 7| inches in radius, Botli were found 
near tlie floor of tlie inteiior area of the Broch. They are 
hammer-marked with blows of tlie pin end of the liammer in 
lilies across the surface. Dr. Joass remarks of tliem that this 
I)erhaps was one of the forms in which tlie metal was 
imported into the northern districts of Scotland for home 
manufacture. That they are brass and not bronze is certilied 
by the analysis made of the one now in the Museum by Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam. The composition was found to be 82 
parts of copx)er to 16 of zinc, with one j)art of tin, and a trace 
of lead. This fact is important, because while the alloy of 
copjier and tin, which constitutes bronze, has been in use from 
an indefinitely remote prehistoric period, the alloy of copper 
and zinc, which constitutes brass, is not found earlier tlian 
the jieriod of the Homan Empire. A silver fibula of jieculiar 
form was also found in this Broch.^ The form is not Celtic, 
but belongs to a type which is widely distributed over Central 
and Southern Europe, and is commonly associated with objects 
of a late Boman charirctcr. The only article in iron found in 
this Brocli w^as a dirk-like blade greatly (corroded. Tlie 
pottery w'as abundant, but coarse and fragmentary, and desti- 
tute of ornamentation. 

In 1866 and 1867 I excavated the Broch of Yarliouse, situ- 
ated in the south end of the loch of the same name, about six 
miles south of Wick, in Caithness. Tlie ground plan of the 
structure is shown in Fig. 194. Its apyiearance before excava- 
tion was that of a conical grass-covered mound, 200 xiaccs in 
circumference, and 18 to 20 feet liigh. It stood on a low 
flat triangular projection of the shore of the loch, and was cut 
off from the land by a ditch now silted up, and varying from 
25 to 30 feet wide. In the ui>j)er jiart of the mound w^e 

^ It Mongs to the class of fibuhe which arc often (IoscHIxmI as how sliapcd 
and cruciform, and is iepresented in Archvcologia Scotim^ vol. v. plate 16. 
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194^ Ground plan of the Broch of Yarhouse, Cuitliiiess, with its Secondary 

Constructions, on a peninsula in the I^ch of Yarliouse, cut off from the land 
by a ditch. 

of tlie mountl, lower down, the remains of three other skele- 
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tons were met with. Near one of those first found was a flat 
circular brooch of brass (Fig. 195), of about 2 | inches diameter. 



Fig. 195.— rCircular Brooch of Brass, found with a burial in the mound covering 
the ruins of the Broch (2^ inches diameter). 


It was rudely inscribed with letters which appear to be a 
blundering atteiujit at the formula isvs nazar [envs], a 
common and popular talismanic inscription on the brooches 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These skeletons 
were hot enclosed in cists, but simply embedded in the earth 
and stones of the mound. They were not deep enough to 
have any determinable relation with the structure of tlie 
Broch below. They were all incomj)lete and the bones in 
disorder, though this might perhaps be accounted for by the 
movement of the loose material of the slope of the mound in 
the course of ages. The inference appeared to be that they 
were casual interments made in the mound long after it had 
become a grassy knoll. This was also the conclusion to 
which Dr. Joass came with respect to the burials in the 
mound at Kintradwell. It is easy to see how such a practice 
might have arisen in remote^ districts, where burial-grounds 

Q 
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connected with ecclesiastical sites were distant and roads 
were few. In point of fact, there is evidence whicli seems to 
connect the custom with the later Paganism of these northern 
parts. Mr. Petrie found a small cemetery of stone cists, con- 
taining interments after cremation, overlying the ruined 
Broch of Okstrow, in Orkney. In this case, the mound 
which covered the ruins must liave been chosen as a place of 
heathen sei^ulture because it was a mound. A grave con- 
taining two oval bowl-shaped brooches, and therefore belong- 
ing to the lieatlicn Viking time, was found in the upper part 
of a mound covering the ruins of a Broch at Castletown, in 
Caithness. I found a single burial in a stone-lined grave laid 
close to the doorway of the Broch of Broiinaben, not far from 
Yarhouse ; and burials were found in the mounds covering the 
ruins of the Brochs of Thrumster and Dunbeath, in Caith- 
ness, It is therefore probable that in all such cases the 
interments that are found immediately below the surface of 
these mounds belong to a time when the Broch had been so 
long in ruins that it appeared to those so using it as a 
natural grassy knoll. 

When excavated, the Brocli of Y^arhouse consisted of a cir- 
cular wall, 12 to 13 feet thick, enclosing a central area, 30 
feet in diameter. The height of the wall remaining was 
about 15 feet. The doorway which passes straight through 
the wall is about 6 feet high and 2?> wide, slightly nar- 
rower at top than at bottom, and well built with long flat 
slabs, some of which were 8 feet in length. The opening of 
the doorway into the interior area and recess above it are 
shown in Pig. 196. There were no guard-chambers or bar- 
holes, and the checks for the door were quite on the inner 
side of the wall. But this Broch stood on what was practically 
an island, cut off from the land by a ditch 25 to 30 feet wide, 
and the access to the doorway was carefully protected by the 
outworks to be subsequently described. Opening from the 
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interior area to the left of the doorway was the entrance to 
the stair (Fig. 197), which also gave access to an oblong 
chamber at the stairfoot. The stair itself was 3 feet wdde, 
and 16 steps up there was a landing, with a light hole or 
window looking into the interior of the Broch. Above the 
entrance to the stair there were also three windows, placed 



Fig. 196. --Interior aperture of Doorway in Brocli of Yarlioiise. 
(From a Pliotograpli.) 


vertically over each other — all that remained of a vertical 
range of windows, such as we have seen in the case of Mousa, 
Dun Carloway, and the Glenelg Brochs. On the side of the 
area opposite to the doorway was an oblong chamber in tlie 
thickness of the wall, roofed in the usual manner by over- 
lapping stones. In this Brodh, as at Kintradwell, there was 
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an interior wall, of inferior masonry, built against the mam 
wall, and partially bonded into it at the door openings. This 
inner waU was 2| feet thick, and rose to a height of 8 feet, 
where the wall-head formed a level scarcement all round the 



Fig. 197.— Entrance to tlie stair and window-like openings over it, in the Brocli 
of Yarhouse. (From a Photograph.) 

interior. Partition walls (shown at B in ground plan. Fig. 194) 
ran half way across the area from both sides of the doorway, 
and that on the right of the entrance bent at a right angle 
towards the Broch wall. These partitions were partly built, 
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and partly form ed of long slabs set on end. They rose to about 
8 feet — the same height as the scarcement. The partitions 
and the inner wall forming the scarcement .were fonnded on 
an accumulation of rubbish largely mixed with ashes and food 
refuse, which covered the original floor of the Broch to the 
depth of 12 to 14 inches. They were therefore clearly secondary 
constructions, made to adapt the Broch to the purposes of a 
secondary occupation. Outside the Broch wall are two long 
irregularly-shaped enclosures, and several smaller cells. The 
outer enclosure (D in plan, Fig. 194) is 100 feet in length, and 
varies in width from 6 to 20 feet. The length of the inner 
enclosure (C) is 70 feet, and its width about 12 feet. They have 
each a little cell, provided with door checks opening off them. 
In some places their walls remained entire to the height of 10 
feet, without showing any sign of overlapping for a roof. 
Both these large oblong enclosures liad irregular rows of long- 
slabs set on end in their floors, as if to divide them into cattle 
stalls. A long covered way (A) leading to the entrance of the 
Broch traversed the N.E. end of these enclosures. It varied 
from about *3 feet wide at the door of the Broch to about 5 
feet wide at the outer end, and had checks for doors at four 
different places in its length. The secondary character of all 
these exterior constructions was obvious from the fact tliat 
underneath their foundations there was a considerable depth 
of stones overlying the original soil, and mingled with ashes 
and food refuse. It was also evident that various occupations 
of the interior of the Broch had taken place from time to 
time, when the original floor had become covered with rubbish 
to a considerable depth. Partition walls were met with at 
three different levels, dividing the iiiternal area on three 
different plans; the last being a jiartial partition, utilising 
only one side of the area, at a time wlien the original floor 
had become covered with 8 feet of stones and rubbish. The 
relics obtained in the course of the excavation were few in 
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luiinber compared with the size and apparent importance of 
the structure. No querns were found, but about a dozen 
grain rubbers and stones hollowed like mortars, large numbers 
of stone pestles, pounders, or hammer-stones, abraded at the 
ends by use ; several whetstones (Figs. 198, 199), a large 




Figs. 198, 199. — Whetstones from Broch of Yarhouse 
(3 inches in length). 

number of thin circular discs of slaty sandstone, from 2 J 
inches up to 14 or 15 inches in diameter, many stone balls 
2^ to 3 inches diameter, a small rounded pebble of quartz, 
with a hole through it, a number of spindle -whorls of 
stone, and one of burnt clay. The objects in metal were 
a ring of bronze, half an inch in diameter, an armlet of 
bronze (Fig. 200), made of a wire yy-inch in diameter, square 
for half its lenglli, and twisted so that the corners form a 
spiral pattern, the otlier half being the plain round wire. A 
few fragments of iron knives, and some indeterminate objects 
of small size, greatly corroded, were all the remains of iron 
implements that were found. The pottery was very abundant, 
but the fragments were in general small. Some were coarse 
and thick, others thin and fine ; all unglazed, and entirely 
without ornament, except that some pieces showed a slightly 
everted lip. The animal remains included those of the rein- 
deer (Figs. 201, 202) and red-deer, the horse, the ox, the sheep, 
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the pig, the dog, and some undetermined birds and fish. 
Although the site is a long way from the sea, there was u 



Fig. 200. — Broiizo Aruilct IVoui tlic Hroch of Yarijouse (24 iiiolios diaiDotiir). 

considerable accumnlatioii of the common shore shells, chieily 
periwinkles and limpets. Tlie occurrence of the remains of 
the reindeer among the refuse of the food of the occupants of 
the Brochs of the North of Scotland is a hxct of much intei’cst in 




Figs. 201, 202. — I’ortions of Horns of Ueindeer found in tlio Broch of Yarhouse, 

Caitliness. 


various ways. It establishes the correctness of the statement 
made incidentally in the Orhneyinga Baga} when, in record- 

^ The Orkneyinga (Edinburgh, 1873), p. 182. See also Dr. J. A. 
Smith’s Notice of “ Remains of the Reindeer in Scotland,” in the Proceedings 
of the Soc. Antiq. Scot., vol. viii. p. 186. 
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ing the movements of Harald and Eognvald, Earls of Orkney, 
in the year 1158, the writer says that ‘‘every summer the 
Earls were wont to go over to Caithness, ai^ up into the 
forests to hunt the red deer or tlie reindeer.*' It also shows 
that in Scotland at least the association of reindeer remains 
with those of prehistoric man does not of itself or necessarily 
indicate extreme antiquity. 

The Brocli of Old Stirkoke, which I watched during its 
removal l)y the farmer for drains and toj)-dressing, was a grass- 
covered mound 120 paces in circumference, 12 feet high, and 
nearly 40 feet diameter across its level* summit. The wall of 
the Broch was 13 feet thick and the enclosed area 30 feet 
diameter. A square drain ran under the floor. The objects 
casually recovered from the rubbish were a bone bodkin 8 
inches long, a polished bone needle 3 inches in length, a thin 
polished disc of mica schist 2 ^- inches diameter similar to 
other objects of the same character (of which the intention is 
not obvious) found in Brochs and Crannogs, a stone lamp, a 
few spindle -whorls, two whetstones, hammer -stones, thin 
circular discs of slaty stone, a fragment of bronze and a 
portion of the hilt end of an iron sword with a very broad 
double-edged blade. 

The Broch of Bowermadden, also removed by the farmer, 
had a well in the area with steps leading down to it. It was 
impossible to obtain with any degree of precision the general 
dimensions of the structure, but so far as I could ascertain 
it differed in no feature of importance from the others whicli 
have been described. The objects found in it were a number 
of stone balls similar to those found in the Broch of 
Yarhouse, a stone mortar, a small oval vessel of red sandstone 
(Fig. 203), a. number of spindle-whorls, and several stone 
vessels of large size which I did not see. The farmer said 
that the largest one was 3 feet deep, and that as they 
wore always in his way he smashed them up and saved only 
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a few of the smaller ones to be utilised as hen troughs, etc 
A bead of vitreous paste enamelled with a yellow spiral orna 


ment (Fig. 204), a very 
pretty small comb of bone 
(Fig. 205)5with an open semi- 
circular handle, aiidabronze 
pin having an open circular 
head with ribbed ornamen- 
tation on the upper part of 
the circle (Fig. 206), were 
also found. A few frag- 



Fig. 203. — Vessel of Red Sandstone 
(6 inches in length). 



occurred, but they were greatly corroded and indetermin- 
able. 


Fig. 206. — Bronze Pin. Front and side views (actual size). 
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The I^roch of Dunbeath, situated in the angle formed by 
the confluence of the Burn of Houstry with the Water of 
Dunbeath, which was excavated by Mr. Thomson Sinclair, jun., 
of Dunbeath, had larger and loftier chambers in the thickness 
of its wall than any of the others. One of these measured 
12 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, and 13 feet high. Among 
the relics found in this Broch were an iron spear-head 5 
indies in length, a whetstone, and some bone implements. 
A quantity of charred grain, here, and oats was found on 
the floor. 

These examples will sufflee to convey a general idea of 
the nature and ‘ contents of the Brochs of Sutherland and 
Caithness, and to show how closely they resemble one another 
alike in the style of their construction, the nature of their 
arrangements, and the general character of their contained 
relics. I now proceed to notice briefly a few of those wdiicli 
have been excavated in Shetland and Orkney. They all 
exhibit the same typical structure, with variations in their 
details which need not be minutely specified. It is necessary, 
however, to examine the groups of relics which have been 
obtained from them in order to complete the general view of 
the evidence from whicli we arrive at conclusions as to the 
nature and quality of the culture and civilisation of their 
occupants. 

The Broch of Levenwick in the parish of Dunrossness, 
Shetland, excavated by Mr. Gilbert Goudie in 1869 and 1871 
(Fig. 207), had an internal diameter of 29| to 30 feet, the 
wall varying in thickness from 12 to 16 feet, while the great- 
est height of wall remaining was 15 feet. It presented the 
unusual feature of a “ scarcement ” or secondary wall, about 
6 feet high and 6 feet wide, built against the face of the in- 
terior wall. From this secondary construction there were five 
buttress-like projections from 2| to 4| feet in length, placed at 
regular distances from each other, and extending into the en- 
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closed area. At one side of tlie area opposite the shortest of 
the projecting walls was a fireplace (d), consisting of tliree 
flags placed on edge. The entrance passage (b e f) led straight 
through the wall of the Broch and through the secondary 
wall in its interior, widening to the outer part of the second- 
ary wall. There were two of the lintels of the passage 



Fig. 207. — Groiiiul plan of tlio Bi’ocli of Levenwick, Slietlaiul. 
(From a j)lau hy Mr. Gilbert Goudie.) 


remaining, but tlie outer part of the original entrance way 
was much dilapidated. On this account perliaps the checks 
for the door were not visible and there is no appearance of 
guard-chambers. Contrary to the usual experience also, the 
stair ascends from an opening to the right of the main 
entrance in the middle of the east side of the building (at h on 
the plan), and ascending to a height of 8 or 10 feet, enters a 
level gallery whicli apparently went half way round the 
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building to the west side (at m on the plan), where there is 
another flight of 15 steps remaining. At the point where 
this second flight of steps starts from the gallery, there is a 
window opening to the interior area. This arrangement of 
the stair differs from that of Mousa. At the Broch of Yar- 
honsc in Caithness what remained of the 



stair was similarly divided into two 
flights, though the distance between them 
was less than at Levenwick. The objects 
found in this Broch were few, consisting 
of quern -stones, pounders, and roughly- 
hollowed stones. It is chiefly interesting 
on account of the variation exhibited in 
its structural details. 

In one of the Brochs in the parish 
of Harray, in Orkney, excavated by Mr. 

Fig. 208.— Bronze KnoT 3 a number of stone lamps, circular* 

fomni in Broch of discs, and perforated stones were found, 

leZthV^^ along with them the bronze object 

here figured (Big. 208).^ 

The East Broch of Burray, also explored by Mr. Farrer, 
yielded a number of stone vessels of various sizes, a lamp of 
stone, a thin circular disc of mica schist, polished, like those 
found in the Brochs of Old Stirkoke and Kintradwell, small 
bead-like objects made of bone, a bone cup made of one of 
the vertebral joints of a small whale (Fig. 209), a number of 
bone pins from 1^ to 3 | inches long, four long-handled combs of 
bone, two broken portions of double-edged combs of the same 


^ Six of these bronze objects were found at Lisiiacraglier Bay, Parish ot 
Braid, County Antrim, in 1868, along with a sword-sheath of bronze decorated 
in that peculiar style of Celtic Art of wdiich examples have been given in 
Lecture III. They seem to have been inoimtiiigsof tlie ends of spear-sliafts, 
and two of them still retained x>art of the wood of the shaft. — Proc. Soc. Antiq. 
Lond., 1868, Second Series, vol. iv. j). 256. 
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material, a bronze pin with a flat circular head (Fig. 210), 
and an iron chisel and knife-blade. Besides the ordinary 
unglazed pottery of native 


manufacture there was 
found in this Broch a frag- 
ment of the red lustrous 
ware commonly called 
Samian. This ware, which 
is found abundantly on 
the sites of Eoman settle- 
ments, as at Inveresk for 
instance, is always one 
of the most characteristic 
indications of Eoman in- 
fluence, and its presence 



necessarily betokens some 
degree of contact with the 
’effects of Eoman civilisa- 


Fig. 209. — Cup luado from Vertebra of 
Whale from Brocli of Burray (4J 
inches high). 


tion. In this Broch also a quantity of charred here or barley 



Fig. 210. — Bone Button witli iron shank, Fragment of Comb and Pins of Bone 
and Bronze from Broch of Burray (actual size). 

lay on the floor, and the most remarkable feature of the collec- 
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» tion of food refuse from its rubbish was the presence among the 
bones of the ordinary domestic animals, of great numbers of 
the horns of the red-deer, many of wliich belonged to animals 
of considerable size. There are now no red-deer in Orkney, but 
there is no Broch which does not contain their remains 
abundantly. 

At Burwick, near Stromness, in Orkney, a Broch situated 
on a rugged promontory rising to a considerable height above 
the sea lias been recently explored by Mr. W. G. T. Watt. 
The external ajipearance of the ruin previous to its excava- 
tion was that of a circular mound about 15 to 20 feet in 
height occupying the whole width of the promontory and 
sloping to the crag on both sides. On the landward side, 
about 50 feet from the exterior margin of the base of the 
inouild, there is a deep and wide ditch across the neck of the 
promontory isolating the part on which the tower stands from 
the mainland. The ditch is 160 feet long ai;Ld about 40 feet 
wide, and is faced on the inner side by a well-built wall 9* 
feet high, 6 feet thick at the bottom, and sloping to from 3 to 4 
feet at the top. The Broch itself consists of the usual circular 
wall, averaging from 12 to 13 feet in thickness. No part of 
the wall now exceeds 16 feet in height. The entrance to the 
interior area of the Broch is 5 feet 2 inches high, 3 feet 5 
inches wide at the bottom and 3 feet 1 inch at the top. The 
passage through the wall is paved in the bottom and 
diminishes slightly in width and height until at the distance 
of 9 feet 9 inches inwards, where there are -checks for a door, 
the opening of the doorway is only 4 feet 6 inches high and 2 
feet 11 inches wide. Inside this doorway the passage widens 
by 12 inches on either side, and on the right side there is a 
guard-chamber entering by a doorway 3 feet 5 inches high 
and 2 feet wide, lighted by an opening above the lintel of 
about 1 foot square. The chamber seems to have been about 
12 feet long and has been roofejl in the usual manner by 
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overlapping stones. The interior area was occupied by 
secondary constructions founded at a height of 3 feet above 
the original floor-level upon a bed of stones and rubbish 
which had accumulated to that depth upon the original floor 
previous to the time of this secondary occupation. Tlie area 
within the Broch wall, wliich had been originally 24 feet in 
diameter, was diminished to 16 feet in diameter by a rouglily- 
constructed circular wall or ‘‘ scarcemeiit ” built against the 
inner wall of the Broch, rising to the height of about 6 feet. 
Unlike many of these scarcemeiits,” it presents great in- 
equality in thickness, varying from about 7 feet on one side 
of the area to about 2|- on the otlier. The area is further 
intersected in various directions by several j)artition walls of 
the same inferior character of masonry. The sj)ace outside 
the Broch wall, intervening between it and 
the ditch, is also occupied by secondary 
constructions, and ah underground ixissage 
has been traced for about 50 feet towards 
the ditch. 

The articles found during the excavation 
consisted of a number of stone pounders or 
hammer-stones, wasted at the ends by use, 
round flat stone discs of various sizes 
roughly chipped to shape, broken mortars 
or vessels of various sizes roughly liollowed 
in naturally-shajied boulders of sandstone 
(one being apparently a stone mould for an 
iron crusic), a considerable number of bone 
implements of various kinds, among which 
are several bone pins, one of which (Fig. 

211) is flat at the point, has an ornamented 
head, and has been furnished with a loop for suspension at 
the side; a polished bone handle in which an instrument, 
apparently of iron, has been inserted ; two spindle -whorls, 
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one of bone and the other of stone ; portions of deer-homs 
cut into slips and pierced by peg-holes ; two long-handled 
combs made of deer-horn, one of which is here figured (Fig. 



Fig. 212. — Long-Handled Bone Combironi the Brochof Burwick 
(4^ inches in length). 


212) ; one double-edged comb of bone, and one single-edged 
comb with round back (Fig. 213), both formed in several pieces, 

neatly joined and held 
together by transverse 
slips of bone fastened 
with rivets. The only 
iron object found was a 
portion of a cylindrical 
rod. The pottery was 
coarse, thick, unglazed, 
and unornamented, ex- 
cept one piece of dark- 
coloured ware resembling the black w^are made in Eoman 
kilns in several parts of England. The animal remains 
were chiefly those of the ox, the sheep or goat, the horse, 
the swine, and the red-deer. 

The Broch Of Okstrow, in Birsay, excavated by Mr. Leask 
of Boardhouse, yielded a number of the commoner imple- 
ments of stone, such as hammer- stones and rough circular 



Fig. 213. — Round-backeil, single-edged Comb 
from Broch of Burwick. 




215, 216. — Lumps from tl»o Bred) of Okstrow. 


others (Fig' 216) are similar to the lamj) from KetilehTirn. 
Among the other objects found were two of the long-liandled 
combs of bone, a flat piece of bone resembling a weaver’s 
rubbing implement for smoothing or cnleiidei’ing the web nfter 
it is woven, and several spindle-whorls of stone and bone ; a 
bone ring, 2 inches diameter, perforated witli small lioles, and 
a tableman made of an ox tooth. Tlie objects in metal were 
a bronze pin, 4| inches in length (Fig. 217), ornamented with 
engraved lines, and having a small ring, f incli in diameter, 
inserted in a loop at the head of the pin ; a small penaniiular 

U 
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brooch of bronze of Celtic form (Fig. 218), with flattened and 
slightly expanded ends terminating in the semblance of 



Fig. 217. — Bronze l‘iii Iroiii BrocU of Okstrow J indies in length). 


animals’ lieads ; and a inoimting of bronze, 3 inches in length 
(Fig. 219), cliased on the upiicr surface, and having perforated 

prolongations, as if for fastening 
it to some other object. Be- 
sides the usual fragments of 
pLain unglazed pottery of native 
inaiiufacture, there were in 
this Broch again several pieces 
of the red lustrous ware com- 
monly called Samian. These 
pieces indicate two vessels — 
one a bowl of about 6 inches 

Fig. 218.— Peiiftiinniar Brooch of diameter; the other a shallow 
Bronze from Broch of Okstrow j * i i i i n 

(IJinch iu diameter). Steught-. Sided VCSSCl of COn- 

siderable size. Both had been 
broken and mended by the insertion of soft metal clamps in 
holes drilled close to the sides of the fracture. 



Fig. 219. — iMountiiig of Bronze from Brocli of Okstrow (3 indies in length). 

The Broch of Lingrow at the head of the Bay of Scapa, 
near Kirkwall, explored hy the late Mr. George Petrie, had 
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little of its height remaining, but was specially remarkable 
for the number and extent of the outbuildings clustered round 
its base. These were not all explored, but so far as they were 
laid bare they are shown on the plan (Fig. 220). The articles 
found were — a largo number of querns, a stone lamp, a num- 



Fig. .220. — Ground Plan of tlie Brocli of Lingi’ow, Orkney, vdtli its Secondary 
Constructions. (From a Plan by Mr. George Petrie and Sir H. Dryden.) 


ber of quartz pebbles iiulented on tluur Hat sides by use as 
poiut-sliarpeners (Fig. 221), like tliose from the Froch of 
Kintradvvell,’ a large number of implements in red-deer horn, 
one of which is shown (Fig. 222), bone pins and needles, and 
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long-handled combs, spindle- whorls' of stone, some fragments 

of bronze, a clay mould (Fig. 223) 
for casting bronze pins witli open 
circular lieads bearing the same 
ornamentation, and jjrecisely of the 
same form as the pin from Bower- 
madden (Fig. 203), in Caithness ; 
playing dice of bone, and a very 
large quantity of pottery ornamented 
V\<r. 2-21.— Pebble of Quartzite iu varioiis patterns, but all unglazed, 

inarked l>y use ;is a point- of tllO COUrSC bhick paStC cliarac- 

.sliavjieiHT, from llrocb of 

j/m-Tow (2i inches in tcristic of native manufacture. In 
different parts of the outbuildings 
tliero were found four silver Itornan coins — denarii of the 
EnqDire. Mr. l^etrie did not live to draw up a detailed account 



222. — Iiupltmiont of Deer-horn from Broch of iiingrow (I,j inches in leiigtli). 

of the excavation, and his notes do not indicate the reigns to 
which the coins severally belonged.^ But the occurrence in 

^ I inn indebted to Mr. James AV. Cuivsiter, ICijkwall, for the extracts 
from tlie Orcadum newspaper in which the finding of tlie.se coins wa.s recorded. 
A denarius of the reign of Antoninus (Pius ?), is nojted in the issue of Nov. 
2G, 1870. On Dec. 10, one of Antoninus, and one of Vespasian, having a 
sow on the reverse. On Jan. 21, 1871, one of Hadrian, with Clementina on 
the reveiHi^, and a female figure liolding a patera in the extended right liand, 
and a spear in tlie left. A jotting by Mr. I*etrie on the rough plan of the 
Brock also mentions “ two coin.s of Crispiiia and bone dice found here.” 
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tliis lirocli of imperial coins, and in others of tlie red lustrous 
ware of late Roman or Gallo-Roman origin are indications 


of the occupation of the Rrochs 
subsequently to the Roman 
conquest of the southern part 
of Britain. 

The Broch that lias yielded 
the largest and most interest- 
ing collection of objects is that 
of Burrian in the island of 
North Ronaldsay, excavated by 
Dr. William Traill of Wood- 
wick, the proprietor of the 
island. The structure was 
essentially similar to those 
that have been ])reviously 
described. The wall of the 
tower was 15 feet thick at the 
base, enclosing an area of 30 
feet in diameter. Tlie greatest 
height of the wall remaining 
was 10 feet. The doorway 
was on the south-east side 
facing the sea. It was 3 foot 
3 inches Avidc at the outer 



2‘23. — Cl.'iy Mould for casting 
Bronze T’ins, from Broch ol' 
Lingrow^ (iietm'il size). 


face of the wall, and had checks for a door consisting of 
two slabs projecting on either side of the passage so as to 
narrow the aperture to 2 feet 10 inches. Within the door- 
checks the passage widened to 4 feet 3 inches. There was 
but one chamber in the thickness of the wall on the north- 


east side of the tower. It measured 9 feet 9 inches by 5 feet 
9 inches on the lloor, and was about 5 I'eet In'gh, the roof 
having fallen in. The entrance from tin) interior court to 
the chamber w^as 3 feet 3 inches high, and 2 feet 2^ inches 
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■wide, Tlie objects found in tlie coui’se of the excavations 
consisted of a large number of hammer-stones or oblong 
'water-worn pebbles wasted at tlie ends by use, a number of 
querns and grain-rubbers, siukstoncs, pieces of black vesicular 
lava, roughly pear-sliaped, wdth holes bored through their 
smaller ends, and circular discs of thin slaty stone of various 
sizes. Among the objects made of bone, which were excep- 
tionally numerous, were an implement of bone 5| inches in 
length (i’ig. 224), made from the radius or wing-bone of a 



Fig, 224. — Bone Implement from Brocli of Burriaii (r> 2 - inches in length). 


b.ircl by cutting it obliquely across at one end, and grinding 
tlie section smooth ; ninety pins of bone varying in size from 
4J inches to somewhat less than IJ- inch in length, many 
of which have ornamental heads of the character shown in 
Fig. 225, while others of larger size are of the forms shown 



Fig. 22.'>.-— Bone Pins, with ornamental hemls, from Brocli of Bnrrian 
(actual size). 


in Fig. 226, a large number are crutch-beaded like Fig. 227, 
while one neatly-made pin wdth a rounded body (Fig. 228) is 
cleverly ornamented by its head being carved in the simili- 
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tude of two horses’ heads looking opposite ways, and another 
coarsely-made- pin without a liead (Fig. 229) is marked with 



Fig. 226. — Bone Tins from Broeli of Bun-ian (actual size). 

transverse scorings. Besides the pins there ai’e three needles 
of bone with elongated eyes, one broken, the others (Figs. 



Fig. 227. — Cnitch-lieadod Bone Pin from Broch of Burrian (actual size). 



Figs. 228, 229. — Bone Pin with ornamental head, and pin with transverse mark- 
ings, from Broch of Burrian (actual size). 

230, 231) 2-J and If inches in lengtli respectively. There 
are also a number of pegs of bone, roughly finished, varying' 




Figs. 230, 231. — Bone Needles from Broch of Bunian (actual size). 

in length from 3 inches to inch, and from nearly | inch 
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to about J incli diameter. Tliese liave evidently been used 
in pegging slips of bone or wood, and several slips of bone, 
about 3i inches in length, convex on one side and flat on the 
otlier, occur among tlie relics, two of tliein having the pegs 
still in tlie holes. Tiiere are also a large number of shaped 
pieces of bone and deer-liorn which niiglit have served as the 
luindles of simdl implements — hafts of knives, and suchlike. 
Among the smaller objects of bone there are several button- 
like articles, one apparently tljc lualf of a square-shaped stud 
or button of ivory with a small hole for the sliank discoloured 
l)y oxide of iron, and two others made from short sections of. 
the shank-bone of a sheep. One of these has the iron shank 
still in the hole. Akin to these in the. manner of their for- 
mation are several playing dice, manufactured from sheep 
shank-bones. Tliey are simple sections of the shank-bone 
I g inch in lengtli, with one or more of the sides rubbed smooth 
and marked witli the customary numbers in the shape of dots 

and circles. The one here 
figured (Fig. 232) is ground 
smootli on one side, on 
which tiiere are six points ; 
on the convexity of the 
bone tiiere are live points ; 
on the naturally flattened 
side of the bone (which is 
broken) there are no mark- 
ings to be seen at the ends, but the centre portion shows one 
marking. The second example lias only one side of the bone 
remaining, which shows four points. The surface of the bone 
has scaled off the third example, and obliterated the numbers.^ 
Among the miscellaneous articles of bone to which no definite 
use can be assigned, although they are obviously tools or im- 

’ Dice of this form have not been oth<;rwisc found in Scotland. They are 
occasionally found in Viking graves in Norway. 



Fig. l2-‘j’2. — One of a set of Dice made frenu 
a slieep sliank-hone found in tlie 
Droch of Burriaii (actual size). 
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pleineilts intended for special purposes, there is one (Fig. 233), 
strongly made of a roughly cut bone, having a rounded point 



Fig. 233. — TooJ of Bone found in the Brock of Burrian (actual size). 


with two grooves cut in it so as to have prominent parallel 
ridges between and on either side of them. Among the 
objects of personal use are sixteen combs, most of them more 
or less broken, but several still in a fair state of preservation. 
One is round-backed and single-edged (Fig. 234), measuring 
3 inches by 2 inches, the back pierced with tliree trijilets of 
small lioles, and ornamented with a profusion of dots and 
circle markings. It is formed of five thin slii)S of bone laid 
together lengthwise, and held in tiieir jilaces l)y two slips 
laid transversely across them on op^posite sides, and fastened 
by four iron rivets. The teeth of the comb have been very 
regularly cut by a fine saw, and the saw-marks on the under 
edges of the transverse slips show that the cutting of the teeth 
was pej’fo ruled after the pieces of the comb were fastened 
together. The rest of the combs are all double-edged. One 



.Fig. 234. — Bound-b.'icked Comb of Bone 
from Brock of Burrian (half actual 
size). 



Fig. 235. — Bouble-edged Comb of 
Bone from Brock of Buriian 
(half actual size). 


measuring 2| inches by 2 indies (Fig. 235), is formed of four 
slips of bone inserted between two transverse slips, and held 
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together by three rivets of iron. The transverse slips are 
ornamented by a single line incised along each border, and by 
four sets of two concentric circles with central dots ranged 
at equal distances along the centre of the slips. The teeth 
are widely but regularly cut, narrowing towards the points, 
and those towards the sides of the comb shorter than those 
in the niitldle. Another comb of the same character (Fig. 
236) mcasinns 5i iiiclies in length, by 2 inches in breadth. 



Fig. 236. — Double-edged Comb of Done, from Broch of Burrian (54 inches in 

length). 


Tliis is the largest comb obtained from a Broch. It is formed 
of six slips of l)one enclosed between two transverse slips 
fastened by five rivets of iron. Above and l)elow each rivet 
is an ornamented dot and circle marking. A similar marking 
is placed in the centre of each of the broad terminal teeth at 
either end of tlie comb. The transverse slijis are much marked 
by tlie saw. Tlic teeth are well cut and regular in length 
and thickness ; they sliow strongly the marks of wear by use, 
chiefly towards their bases, where minute transverse lines are 
worn deejily into the corners of the teeth, almost completely 
encircling tliein. Besides these combs for the hair, there vVere 
found no fewer than eighteen of the long-handled combs, which 
are of such frequent occurrence among the relics recovered 
from Brochs. That shown in Fig. 233 appears to be of deer- 
horn, ]>ut they are mostly made from portions of the outer 
table of the jaw-bone of the whale. They vary in length from 
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indies to 5| inches. They also vary considerably in the 



Fig. 237 .— Bong -liandleil Comb IVoni tlie Broch of Burrian, Orkney (4j inclie.'i 

in lengtli). 


size and form of the teeth, some, like Fig. 238, having teeth 
that are short and pointed, and rounded in section, while the 



Fig. 238.— Long-handled Comb from the Broeh of Burri.an (4,1 inches in lengtli). 

teeth of others, like tliose in Fig. 239, arc longer, less pointed, 
and more rectangular in section. It has lieen already stated 



Fig. 239. — Long-handled Comb from the Broch of Burrian (4 inches in length). 

that sixteen combs of the ordinary single and double-edged 
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forms wliicli are characteristic of tlie comb used for the hair 
were found in this I3roch. It is therefore probable that these 
eighteen long-liandled combs were intended for some other 
purpose. Tliey are not only unfitted by their clumsiness for 
this special and personal use, but the strength of the teeth, 
their coarseness, and the manner in which they are marked 
by the use to wliich they have been put are suggestive of 
implements for some manufacturing process rather than 
objects of the toilet. Another circumstance of their associa- 
tion is of some importance in the inquiry as to the nature of 
their special purpose. There is only one other implement 
wliich occurs with equal frequency in collections made from 
Brochs. In this same Broch, which yielded sixteen combs 
for the hair and eighteen of the long-handled implements, 
tliere were upwards of thirty spindle -whorls for spinning 
with the distaff and spindle. As this implies the existence 
of a very considerable manufacture of thread, and as the 
presence of the industry of weaving is also suggested by the 
occurrence of a number of smoothing or calendering imple- 
ments of bone (Fig, 240), which had seen much service, it is 



Fig. 240. — ‘One of a nuinber of Smoothing Implements of Bone from the Broch 
of Burrian (6J inches in length). 

probable that these eigliteen long-handled implements may 
have had some connection with the process of making cloth 
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from the thread spun by the spindle-whorls. The evidence 
03 to the special use of the implement is derived' (1) from 
the specialty of its form — it is long-handled ; and (2) from 
the marks of wear upon its teeth, which are more distinct 
towards the apices of the teeth than towards their bases. 
These marks are such as would result from combing fibres in 
the preparation of lint or even of wool for spinning ; but for 
this use the implement is not well suited by its form, and 
the marks on the tectli are often such deeply-cut transverse 
lines, as would rather imply the contact and friction of 
threads. And it is the fiict that a comb of tliis special form, 
long-handled, and having a few stout teeth on the end of tlio 
handle, was used, in the oj^eration of weaving when the warp 
was fixed upright, as it always was in the older form of loom. 
The purpose for which the comb was used was the driving of 
the weft home as each successive thread was i)assed through 
the upright sheds of the warp by the shuttle. Such weaving- 
combs were used by the Egyptians,^ the Greeks, and the 
.Romans,*^ and they continued in use tliroughout Europe even 

^ An Egyptian weaving-coivib of wood fi’oin tlic toml)S at Tlndjos is in tlio 
MiiKeura. Its tooth ar <3 dilfcrcntly foimod, hut the [)niioipl(i (jf its use is 
cvid(?ntly the same. Rich figures a long-handlc<l woaving-eoinb rroiii a tonil) 
in Tbobes, which is now in the British Musouin. 

^ Ovid (JleL vi. 55) gives a ininuto description of the process of weaving 
as follows — 

“ Tela jngo vincta est ; stamen secernit aruiido 
Inseritur medium radiis subtemen acuti.s 
Quod digit! expediunt, atquo inter stamina diictum 
Perciisso ferhnit insecti pectine ilentes.” 

Also (FasH, iii 820) ho says that Pallas was the inventress of weaving, ami 
adds — 

** Ilia etiam stantes radio ])ercnTrere tolas 
Erudit ; et rariim pectiiic deiisot oi>u.s. ” 

Juvmial ix. 30) makes Nmvolus coin])lain that he gids cloth from a 

Gaulish weaver greasy and badly woven — “ Et male [xu’cvissas textoris jiectine 
Galli wliile Virgil vii, 14) rc|)reseiits Circe as — 

“ Arguto tenues percurrciis pectine telavS ; 
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in late mediaeval times. In some varieties of carpet- weaving, 
in which alone the upright mode of working is now retained, 
the weft is driven home by a similar instrument made of 
iron. The Hindoo weaver of the present day retains the 
form of the implement used by his remote ancestors, although 
the materials of which it is made are now wood and iron. 
One such implement (Fig. 241) is in the National Museum. 



Fig. 241. — Weaving -comb of Wood and Iron used in India (13 inches in 

Icngtli). 

Although its teeth are of iron, a close examination suffices to 
sliow the marks of use, and in the iron comb as well as in 
those of bone, it is towards the apices and not towai’ds the 
bases of the teeth that the transverse striations appear.^ 

and again in the Georgicon says — • 

“ Interea longum cantu solata laboreni 
Arguto coiijuiix p(*rcurrit peetine telas.” 

These descriptions specify tlie precise u])crations nc«;o.ssary for closing or 
driving home the vv(3ft, if the instrument em])Joyed were a comb held in the 
weaver’s hand. Alexander Neckham, in l)is work Ik Naturis limim (written 
in the twelfth century, and recently printed in tlic series of Chronicles by the 
Master of the Rolls), has a chapter (cap. clxxi.. Do Textore) on weaving, in 
which, after describiiig the insertion of the weft by means of the shuttle, ho 
says — 

“ lude textrix tehim stantem percurret peetine,” 

thus using the same words to describe the same operation. 

1 Dr. Malcolm Monro Macktmzie, Civil Hurgcoii, Dharwar, Bombay, states 
that in the jails in Bombay, where tlie work of the convicts is cin'edy w'oav- 
ing, the implomeiit used for beating in the w'eft is a hand-comb generally of 
wood, with iron teeth like that represented above in Fig. 241. ’I’be late Mr. 
Wliytoek, carpet inannfatdurer, when applie<l to for information as to the 
nature of the implement used in carpet- weaving, stated that ‘Mu the manu- 
facture of the Persian or Axminstcr carpet, imule in one piece and workeM in 
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by a V-shaped tod or sceptre (as sliown in Fig. 243) ; 
(3) a small iron bell; and (4) a slab of sandstone with a 



Fig. 243. — Metatarsal Bone of Ox (front and back views), with incised symbols, 
from Broch of Burriaii (actinil size). 


cross of Celtic form, a fish, and an Ogham inscription. Tlie 
hell and the monumental slab have been already described, 
and need not bo further alluded to.^ The stone with the 
geometric figure of Solomons seal lay within a cist-like con- 
struction half filled "witli red ashes, wliicli was in a paved 
floor that overlay the original floor, and was separated from 
it by a layer of from 1 to 2 feet of ashes and rubbish. The 
cross-bearing slab was found at a point near tlie side of the 
Broch, where the wall was so low that though the slab lay 
not much above the floor of the tower it was also not far 
below the surface of tlie mound. It cannot therefore be said 
of any of these objects that they were certainly associated 
with the earlier occupation of the Broch, and as tliey differ 
in cliaracter from all the objects usually found in such sfriie- 
tures, their exceptional occurrence here can have no bearing 

^ Scotland in Early Christian Times; The It hind Lecturer for 1879, p. 
175 ; iiiul Second Series for 1880, p. 211. 
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on the. discussion of the general questions of the character 
and relations of the group of- relics usually found in Brochs. 

That character and these relations are now distinctly 
established. The general character of the relics obtained by 
the systematic excavation of these northern Brochs is not 
that of a primitive group, but of a group which is the product 
of an advanced stage of culture, civilisation, and social 
organisation. The inference deducible from the character of 
the relics is the same as that which has been deduced from 
the type of the structure, and when the whole of the facts 
are thus marshalled and their significance is calmly con- 
sidered, it becomes plain that there is even less ground for 
ascribing a low condition of culture, of civilisation, or of 
social organisation to the people who constructed and occupied 
these massive towers, than there is for ascribing such a con- 
dition to the builders of the beehive huts and dry -built 
churches of Christian times. Eeviewing the various asj)ects 
of the life of the occupants of Broclis, as these have been 
successively disclosed, we see them planting their defensive 
habitations thickly over the area of the best arable land, 
fringing the coasts, and studding the straths vith a form of 
structure perfectly unique in character and conception, and 
for purposes of defence and j)assive resistance as admirably 
devised as anything yet invented. We see that this system 
of gigantic and laboriously constructed strongholds has been 
devised and universally adox)ted with the ])lain intention of 
providing for the security of the tillers and tlie produce of 
the soil. We find their occux)ants cultivating grain, keexjing 
flocks and herds, and hunting the forests and fishing the sea 
. for their sustenance. We find them xiractising arts and in- 
dustries inqilying intelligence and technical skill, and appar- 
ently also involving commercial relations witli distant sources 
of the raw materials. The probability is that they manu- 
factured all the weapons and imxfieinents they used, and we 
find them using swords, spears, knives, axes, and chisels of 
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iron, and pincers, rings, bracelets, jiins, and other articles of 
bronze or brass. We know that they made tlieir own orna- 
ments in these metals, because the clay moulds, the crucibles, 
and the cakes of rough metal have been found in different 
Brochs. Gold has not been found in any well-authenticated 
instance, but silver and lead ai^e not wanting. They utilised 
the bones and horns of animals in the fabrication of such 
things as pins, needles, and bodkins, buttons, combs, spindle- 
whorls, and various other implements, ornaments, and furnish- 
ings of everyday life and industry. They also used stone 
wlien it suited their jiurpose. They made beads and bracelets 
of jet or lignite, and they had other beads of variously- 
coloured vitreous pastes, enamelled on the surface with spiral 
lines and other devices. They also made beads and discs of 
highly-polished stone, such as serpentine, marble, and mica 
schist, with imbedded garnets. Broin the commoner varieties 
of stone they made millstones or cpierns, mortars, pestles, 
pounders and hammer-stones, whetstones and point-sharpeners, 
bowls, cups with and without handles, lami:)s, and culinary 
vessels of various kinds, net-weights, sinkers, and spindle- 
whorls. They made jiottery, plain and ornamented of various 
kinds, cliiefly round-bottomed globular vessels with bulging 
sides and everted rims. The women practised the arts of 
spinning and weaving, and probably also made the pottery 
and ground the grain, while tlie men made tlie weapons and 
tools of metal, and the ornaments and imp)lements of bone 
and stone, did the hunting and fishing, and the warfare when 
needful, and erected the great structures which made the 
industrious quietude of domestic life possible to them. 

That the people thus occupying these peculiar strongholds 
were the people of the soil, and not strangers eflecting a 
lodgement in a liostile territory, is obviously suggested botli 
by the character and relations of the typical structure, and 
by the character and relations of the relics of their domestic 
life. It h<is been demonstrated in the previous Lecture that 
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while the typical structure, taken in the totality of its 
characteristics, stands absolutely alone and quite apart from 
all other types of construction, ancient or modern, its essential 
features are those which are characteristic of early Celtic 
constructions. It is circular, it is dry- built, its doorways 
have inclined instead of perpendicular sides, the roofs of its 
chambers are formed of beehive vaulting of oveilapping 
stones, and its galleries are comparable to a series of earth- 
houses placed one over the other. It has now been shown 
that the relics of the life of the occupants of the Broclis con- 
stitute a group of objects differing widely from those which 
characterise the Scandinavian occupancy of the north and 
west of Scotland. No group of objects in its general facies, 
entirely comparable to the group which is characteristic of 
the Broclis, exists on the continent of Europe or anywhere 
out of Scotland. But when the tyj)ical forms of the Broch 
group of relics are compared with those of other groups 
existing in Scotland, it becomes at once apparent tliat they 
are forms which are characteristic of the Celtic area and of 
post-Eoman times. This unique series of objects Ixom a 
unique type of structure illustrates a peculiar phase of the 
early Celtic or Iron Age culture and civilisation of our 
country which until recently was absolutely unknown. And 
as we find the investigation on which we have embarked 
continuously disclosing series after series of similarly unique 
tyj)es, it becomes increasingly apparent that its final result 
can be nothing less than the establishment of the fact that 
Scotland has an archmology — in other words, that the. un- 
written story of her early systems of culture and civilisation 
is dispersed among the disjecta Qnemhra of her scattered 
remains, and is only to be disclosed by the systematic collec- 
tion and study of all existing materials illustrative of her 
native industry and native art, witli their associated indica- 
tions of social organisation and potential culture. 
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LECTUKE VI. 

(November 2 , 1881 .) 

LAKE-DWELLINGS, IIILL-EORTS, AND EAKTIl-IIOUSES. 

A Bkoch like that of Clickamin (see the Frontispiece), situ- 
ated upon an island in a loch, accessible by a causeway from 
tlie island to the shore is practically a lake-dwelling. But 
there are many defensive structures occupying similar posi- 
tions which are not Brochs, although they are often con- 
structed of stone. Most of them are now in such a ruinous 
condition that it is impossible to say what may have been 
the precise nature of their form and architectural construction. 

In the Loch of Hogsetter, in the island of Whalsay, in 
Shetland, there is a small island containing a defensive 
structure of dry-built masonry (Fig. 244) wliicli is plainly not 
a Broch.^ The structure occupies the greater part of the 
available surface of the island, and its form has evidently 
been determined by the form of the island. It consists of a 
dry-built wall of stones with a minimum thickness of 3 to 
4 feet, enclosing an oblong oval of about 70 feet by 75 feet. 
A causeway, 33 yards in length, has been constructed to give 
access to the island from the shore, and on the side next the 
causeway the enclosing wall is amplified so as to admit of 
the construction of a doorway, flanked on each side by a 


^ Described in Low’s Tour in Orkney and Shetland^ 1774 (Kirkwall, 1879), 
J). 177 ; and by Dr. Artliur Mitcdiell in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland^ vol. xv. p. 304. 
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chamber, as seen in the detached work protecting the 
entrance to the island of Clickamin. This part of the con- 



Fig. 244. — Defensive structure on an island in the Loch of Ilogsct.tcr, Whalsay, 
Shetland. (From a Sketch Plan by Dr. Arthur Mitchell.) 

struction is solidly built, and the chambers, which are placed 
to right and left of the entrance passage, occupy the interior 
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of a somewhat rectangular expansion of the wall, measuring 
about 20 feet by 12 feet, and now only about 8 feet high. 
Wlxen Low visited Whalsay in 1774, this part of the con- 
struction was 15 feet high, and the chambers and their 
entrances were quite entire. They were beehive roofed, the 
entrances going straight through the back wall from the 
enclosed area. The main entrance, which was 2^ feet wide 
and 41 feet high, was covered by the masonry which joined 
the two sides of the construction over its lintels, and at about 
two-tliirds of its length inwards there were checks for a door 
and tlie usual bar-holes on either side. Dr. Mitchell states 
that above the tTPO lower chambers there appear to have 
been other two forming a second tier, but as Low did not 
observe them, and no trace of a stair or other access to the 
upper level now remains, it seems possible that they may 
have been chambers of construction, or merely vacancies left 
to lighten the weight on the roofs of the chambers below. 
Apart from, the peculiarity of its chambers, which are unlike 
the guard- chambers of the Brochs in having their entrances 
opening to the enclosed space and not directly opening 
into the passage, this structure has more affinities with the 
stone cashels than with the Brochs. Like them it adapts its 
form to the space in wdiich it is situated, and like them it 
consists of a simple rampart with cells in the thickness of 
the wall. The wall is low, and of no great strength, and like 
the wall of a cashel is merely meant to add to the defen- 
sibility of a naturally defen-sive position. The special 
pecidiarities of this defensive construction are, that it is a 
dry-built structure which is not a Broch but a cashel, and 
that it is situated on an island in a loch and rendered 
accessible by a causeway. The island is of natural forma- 
tion, and has been thus utilised, because of its suitability 
for defensive purposes. 

Such instances of the adaptation of natural islflTifl.c! in 
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lochs as places of strength by constructing defensive 
buildings of stone upon them are not uncommon, although 
it rarely happens that tlie form and characteristics of the 
buildings themselves arc so clearly traceable. But there is 
another variety of defensive construction which is more 
frequently found in similar positions. It possesses the 
additional peculiarity of being either wholly or partially 
constructed of wood. 

The Lake-Dwellings in Scotland, whicli are eitlier wholly 
or partially constructed of wood, and wdiicli on that account 
are known as Crannogs, are very numerous, but so few of 
them have yet been systematically explored that it is 
impossible to determine with any degree of cei'tainty the 
special characteristics of their typical foi‘m and structural 
arrangements. Indeed, it is questional)lo wheth(ir this know- 
ledge may be in any measure attainable by investigation of 
their existing remains, (Jonstriicted of porishal)le material, 
which, as long as it survived the ravages of time, was cap- 
able of being adapted to many and various purposes of 
general utility, tlie parts of the (Jrannogs tliat stood above 
the water were almost certain to be gradually destroyed. 
But whatever may have been tlie special form of the super- 
structure of the Lake-Dwelling -when it wais built of timber 
instead of stone, the typical Crannog, taken as a wliole, 
differs from the stone-luiilt strengths tliat arc placed in lakes 
not only in the substitution of timber in place of stone as 
tlie material of its construction, hut also in being constructed 
usually on an island that is itself an artificial construction. 
The Crannog is therefore a Lake-Dwelling, actually built up 
from the lake-bottom. Of the striictuD^. whicli stood above 
the w^ater, and gave shelter and habitable hou>seroom to the 
inmates, there is usually no trace whatever. Occasionally 
the remains of a pavement of timlier or of flagstones, or the 
site of a hearth with its accumulations of ashes and food 
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refuse marks the level of the floor, and sometimes a succes- 
sion of such indications at different levels may betoken 
successive occupations. But the story of the Crannog as 
told by the casual relics imbedded in and around its sub- 
merged foundations is clearly intelligible, although it reveals 
nothing of the precise form and arrangements of the habit- 
able part of the structure. 

In the Loch of Dowalton, situated in the centre of the 
peninsula, bounded on tlie west by the Bay of Luce, and on 
the east by the Bay of Wigton, in Wigtonshire, a group 
of Crannogs was investigated by Earl I’ercy (then Lord 
Lovaine) in 1863, and subsequently examined by Sir 
William Maxwell of Monreith, and the late Dr. John 
Stuart, then Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. One of these, situated on the south side of the loch 
.and near the west end, presented the appeanance of a mass 
of stones and soil surrounded by numerous rows of piles 
formed of young oak-trees. On the north-east side of the 
island a number of beams of o.ak mortised together like 
hurdles were visible, and below them layers of round logs laid 
horizontally. A few verticiil piles were observed, which, in 
some cases, had cross-beams mortised into them. Below the 
Layers of logs were masses of brushwood and fern. The only 
sign of occupation noticed was the site of a hearth, with an 
accumulation of ashes, burnt wood, and bones of animals. 
In the adjacent refuse-lieap a small fragment of bronze was 
discovered, and close by the island a bronze basin was 
found. Near the eastern margin of the loch was a group of 
three Crannogs. The largest of these was .about 23 yards in 
diameter. It was suri’ounded by many rows of piles, some 
of which had their ends cut square across with a hatchet. 
The surface of the Crannog was covered with stones resting 
on a mass of brushwood, fern, and heather, intermingled with 
stones .and e.arth. The whole mass was penetrated and kept 
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together by piles driven through it into the bottom of the loch. 
On the south side were the remains of a massive construction 
of planks of roughly-squared oak, 5 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
2 inches thick, laid side by side in layers crossing each other 
transversely, and pinned together. The general framework 
of this platform-like structure was of massive beams mortised 
together, the mortises measuring about 10 inches by 8 inches. 
On the north-east side, and underneath part of the timber 
construction, a canoe was found, 21 feet in length and 3 feet 
10 inches wide at the stern. Tlie canoe was of oak, hollowed 
out of a single tree, and the stem was closed by a board 
sliding in a groove cut in both sides, and secured by a 
thicker piece 3 inches in height pegged down over it. A 
washboard projecting slightly over the edge and pegged into 
the upper margin of the canoe, ran aU round the sides. 
There were two thole-pins inserted in square holes on each 
side, and one of the thwarts remained in position, A portion 
of a shoo formed of stamped leather (Fig. 245) was discovered 



Fig. 245. — Portion of a Shoo of .stamiied leather (length, 7 iiiclif3s). 


among the mass of material thiwvn out in excavating the 
canoe. One hearth was discovered. It was simply a paved 
space, showing marks of fire and an accumulation of ashes 
and food refuse. The bones were those of the common 
domestic animals, the ox, the pig, and sheep. Among the 
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relics found on tlie Crannog were a bronze penaniiular broocli 
with knobbed ends, the knobs somewhat quadrangular in 
form, two iron liammers, and four whetstones. 

Another Crannog, nearly circular, and 13 yards in 
diameter, lay a little to the southward. Its construction was 
in every respect similar to that last described, and it was 
surrounded by an immense number of piles, extending in 
rows for 20 yards outside the circumference of a solid con- 
struction of brushwood and logs, covered by earth and stones. 
One canoe was found on its margin, 24 feet long a]id 4 feet 
2 inches wide in the middle ; and another was found between 



Fig. 246. Saucepan of lloinan form found iu Dowaltoii Locli 
(lieiglit, 5^ inclics). 


it and the shore of the loch, 1.8 J feet long and 2 feet 7 inches 
wide. Among the refuse of the occupancy of the Crannog, 
consisting chiefly of bones of domestic animals, were found 
a broken bead of glass, and portions of two armlets of glass, 
one ornamented with a yellow streak and the other with 
streaks of blue and white. 

Between tliis Crannog and the shore a bronze saucepan 
(rig. 246), of the foim usually associated with remains of the 
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Eoman period,^ was found in the mud of the loch. It is an 
elegant and well-finished vessel of bronze, tinned inside, and 
measuring 8 inches in diameter across the mouth and 5| 
inches deep. The flattened handle springing from the upper 
edge is 7 inches in length. The bottom of the vessel is 
furnished exteriorly with five projecting concentric rings. 
In front, opposite to the handle, is an ornamental ring, swung 
by a loop i)rojecting from beneath the upper margin of the 
rim, and encircling a well-modelled figure of a human face 
in relief. On the handle is the stamp of the maker, CIPI 
POLIBI F.2 

About 60 yards from this last Crannog was a smaller one, 
presenting no essential points of difference, and nearer the 
south-east shore of the loch was a group of six, still smaller 
and less distinct in outline, but all apparently similar in 
construction. 

The other objects found in association with these Crannogs 
or in the loch -bottom in their 
immediate neighbourhood, were a 
number of beads of variegated 
glass or vitreous paste, one of 
which (Fig. 247) has a lining of 
bronze in the perforation ; one Fig. 247 .— Dead of giaws witij lining 
amber bead; a small bronze of bronze (le.gth, i inch). 

ring ; a clay crucible ; several whetstones ; five querns ; 

^ This special form of saucepan with curved sides and flat bottom, con- 
centrically moulded on the outside, is found in most collections of antiquities 
obtained from sites of Roman occupation. In the Musco Borbonico, at 
Naples, there are about 200 examples, mostly of this type. 

2 His full designation apparently was Publius ("ipiiis Polibus. His sauce- 
pans are widely distributed. Two found in a nest of five dug up at Castle 
Howard, in Yorkshire, bore his stamp, the one having P*C1PI*P0LIB, and 
the other P*CTPI*POLVIBL In the Museum at Zurich there is a handle of 
a saucepan with the stamp CIPI 'POLIBI, and one found in Lower Saxony 
has P‘CIPI*POLIBI. 
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a bronze dish (Fig. 248), about 12 indies in diameter and 3 
inches deep, hammered out of the solid, and having a flat rim 



Fig. 248. — Jiroiize Basin round in the Loch of Dowalton (height, 3 inches). 

1 inch in breadth, turned over, and slightly bent downwards ; 
another dish similarly made, but without the flattened rim, 
12 inches diameter and 4 inches deep; and a third (Fig. 249) 



Fig. 249. — Basin of thin bronze found in the Loch of Dowalton 
(lieight, 4 inches). 


of thinner metal, flat-bottomed with sloping sides, 10 inches 
diameter and 4 inches deep, the bottom and sides patched in 
several places by pieces fastened on with flat-headed double- 
toed rivets exactly like the modern paper-fasteners ; a large 
bronzfl*ring attached to the upper part of a caldron of tVn'n 
bronze ; a portion of a tube of cast bronze of unknown use ; 
a wooden paddle ; and a number of fragments of articles of 
iron complete the list. 

In the Black Loch, in the parish of Inch, Wigtonsliire, an 
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island explored in 1872 by Mr. C. E. Dalrymple was found 
to have been a Crannog formed upon a shoal in the lake. 
In the centre of the island there was a circular mound, 
45 feet in diameter, and rising to about 5 feet above the 
level of the loch and feet above tlie general surface of the 
island. At a depth of about 5 feet in the centre of the mound 
there was a flooring of trunks of trees, chiefly oak and alder, 
crossing each other at right angles. This log flooring covered 
a circular space of about 50 feet in diameter. At different 
levels above it and over the whole of its area there were 
found many fireplaces or hearths, formed of two long narrow 
slabs set on edge and parallel to each other with a paved 
space between, and filled and surrounded by ashes and bones 
of animals broken and split. In one of tliesc accumulations 
of ashes and food refuse there were found a fragment of 
bronze and a portion of an iron knife ; and in another a 
broken armlet of glass. A broken- double-edged bone comb, 
ornamented with dots and circles, and a x)ortio)i of a stone 
disc with a bevelled edge, wove also found. Tlie island 
seemed to have been surrounded with piles, and a small 
canoe, dug out of a single tree, was discovered in the loch, 
near the narrow channel wliicli separates tlie island from the 
shore. 

The general cliaracter of tlie group of relics olitained from 
these structures is that of the Iron Age, with indications of a 
period subsequent to the Itoman coiKpiest. The same char- 
acter and the same indications arc jireseiited by the group of 
relics obtained from tlie Crannogs of Ayrshire, wliicli have 
been so carefully investigated by Dr. Munro.^ The Lochlee 

1 Since those Lectures were (leliverod an exliaustive treatise on The Lake- 
Dioellings of Scotland f by Dr, Robert Munro, ot’ Kilniarnock, has been issued 
In this copiously illustrated work Dr. iMunro lias (]csi:ril)cd the Crannogs in 
Ayrshire recently excavatc<l under his personal superiutiaidence, and .system- 
atised the whole subject iu a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Crannog, near Tarboltoii, yielded a very large collection of 
objects in the various materials of stone, bone, wood, bronze 
or brass, iron, glass, and jet or cannel coal. But with the 
single exception of a polished stone celt, the types of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages are entirely absent from the group. 
The same thing is true of the collections obtained from the 
Crannog at Lochspouts near Maybole, and the Buston 
Crannog near Kilmaurs. But in these Crannog collections 
there are certain groups of objects wliich are closely akin to 
those found in Broclis. These are the hammer-stones, oblong 
water-worn pebbles wasted at the ends by use, spindle- 
whorls and querns, the round polished discs of stone, the 
peculiarly-shaped bone pins, needles, and borers, the double- 
edged bone combs, the deer-horn implements, the bronze 
brooches, rings, and pins, and the spiral finger-rings. There 
are also certain objects in these collections which present 
features of form and ornamentation clearly of tlic early Celtic 
types, such as a bridle-bit from Lochlee (of the same form as 
that shown in Fig. 101), a block of ash- wood from the same 
Crannog with Celtic patterns cut in both sides, and a bronze 
mounting from Lochs2)outs, which is characteristically Celtic 
in style. On the other hand, there are certain objects which, 
like the harp-shaped fibuhe and the lustrous red ware 
(commonly called Samian), are indicative of post-Eoman 
times. The bulk of the relics from the Crannogs being thus 
of Iron Age types with indications of post-Eoman time, and 
with a striking general affinity to the grouj) of relics obtained 
from the Brochs, the place of these Lake-Dwellings in the 
general series may be considered as sufficiently established.^ 


^ 'J’hat tlic use of suc]i strongliolds in the lochs of Scotland and Ireland 
contiiiuo<l in historic times is abundantly attested. In the llcgistcr of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, under the date of 14th April 1608, one of the 
articles proposed to Angus M^Coneill, of Dimnyvaig, and Hector M‘Clayne, 
of Do wart, for reducing them and their clans to obedience is That the 
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There is no class of ancient remains within onr coiintry 
of which we have less jjrecise knowledge than the ITill- 
Forfcs. The reason of this is not their rarity, because they 
form perhaps tlie most numerous and widely -distributed 
class of ancient structures now existing. But the ordinary 
methods of obtaining precise knowledge of their form, 
structure, and contents liave not been applied to them, and 
the ordinary agencies of destruction, incident to a high 
condition of social and agricultural progress, liave long been 
busy amongst them. 

They differ essentially from all other constructions, 
because they are adaptations of naturally elevated sites for 
defensive purposes. Tlie natural site is the defensive j)osi- 
tion, and tlie fort itself derives its form and in many cases 
also its character of construction trom the form and nature of 
the eminence or promontory on Avhicli it is built. It would, 
therefore, be contrary to the nature of the circumstances to 
expect that they should exhibit any such uniformity of plan 
or structure as is so conspicuous in the case of the Brochs. 
Yet it is clear, from the little we do know of tliem, that 
there are certain groups possessing certain features of con- 
struction in common which differ from other groups possess- 
ing other features of construction in common; and it is 
evident that if a sufficient body of available materials existed 
on record regarding tlie different members of tliesc groups 


liaill lioussls of defence, stroiigliol<li.s, and cranokis in the Yllis perteining to 
tliamc and tlicir Ibcsaidis .sail he dclyverit to His MaJe.stio.” Three-legged 
|.)ots of brass, and ewers of tlie forms in nse jrom tlie thirteen tli to tlie 
sixteenth century and later, have l)een found in .several of the vSeottish 
Crannog sites. The Iriah Annals co})tain lV»H(nont notice.s of the taking of 
Crannogs. For instance ; — 143G. TJio Crannog of Loeh Laoghairc 
was taken hy the sons of Brian O’Neill. On their arrival tliey set about 
coirstruc ting vessels to land on the Crannog in which tlie sons of Brian Oge 
then were ; on w'hicli the latter came to the resolution of giving up the 
Crannog to O’Neill and made peace with him .” — Annals of the Fonr Masters, 
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their typical characteristics might be readily deduced. But 
before this can be done with that precision and certainty 
which are requisite for scientific work, it is necessary (1) 
that a series of plans and sections to scale of a sufficient 
number of examples from each of the various groups should 
be obtained ; (2) that a series of observations as to the 
methods of construction employed in dilferent circumstances 
and situations should be made ; and (3) that a series of 
examinations of the enclosed areas and surrounding ground 
should be undertaken, with the view of ascertaining the 
character of the relics that are associated with the structures. 
In the meantime it is only possible to indicate some of their 
general characteristics as exhibited by a few of the better 
known examples. 

They naturally divide themselves into two great classes 
by their construction — (1) those that are earth- works; and 
(2) those that are constructed of stone. 

In most cases the earth- works are so low and slight that 
they could not have been of much service unless crowned 
with palisades. They are usually on sites that arc more 
susceptible of cultivation than the hill-tops which arc the 
common positions of the stone-works, and hence they have 
suffered more generally from agricultural operations than the 
forts of stone. They are usually irregularly circular or oval 
in plan, consisting of a varying number of low embankments 
drawn round the summit of a natural eminence. The only 
one of which a scale-plan has been made is a very character- 
istic example (Fig. 200), on the Midliill Head, on the estate 
of Borthwick Hall, Midlothian.^ The space enclosed by 
the embankments is 410 feet in length from cast to west, 
and 284 feet in breadth from north to south. The embank- 

1 Froc. Soc. Antiq. Scot, vol. xiv. p. 251. TJic Society is indebted to the 
liberality of the proprietor, D. J. Maciic, Es(i., for the idan of this character- 
istic earth-work, siuVeyed and described by Mr. W. Galloway, architect. 
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ments are four in number, occupying a space round the 
enclosure, varying from 130 feet to about 80 feet in breadth. 
They are nowhere more than from 4 to 5 feet in height. 
There are two entrances to the enclosed space at tlie ends of 
the oval, and a third on the south side. This example rejne- 
sents ill a general way the class of earthworks of most 



Fig. 250. — Ground plan of Earthwork on MidUill Head, Midlothian. 


frequent occurrence, consisting of a series of circiimvallations 
enclosing the highest part of an eminence of no great 
elevation. 

The Hill-Forts which are constructed of stone sometimes 
consist of a single wall drawn round the brow of a hill, and 
enclosing the more or less level area whicli forms its summit. 
One of this description at Garrywlioine, in Caithness, is an 

T 
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oval enclosure about 200 paces long by 65 in breadth. The 
foundation of the wall is about 14 feet thick, and in some 
places 3 or 4 feet of its height remains. In the thickness of 
the wall on the east side the remains of two chambers are 
visible. There were two entrances to the area of the fort, 
one at the north end and the other at the south end of the 
hill. The entrance at the north end has three of the groat 
corner-stones of the gateway still in position. They are 
single stones or flat boulders about 5 feet high, set on end, 
liaving their broad faqes in line with the exterior and interior 
faces of tlie wall, and the ends in the line of the entrance, 
whicli is 7 feet wide. Only one of the stones similarly 
placed remains at the south entrance. The dilapidation of 
this remarkable example of a stone cashel was due to the 
construction of a mill-dam in the valley below, the stones 
having been rolled down the hill to form the embankment. 
I notice it because it is tlie only Hill-Fort I have seen which 
still retains the stone-i)illars of its gateway, and because the 
story of its demolition illustrates the fate of many of the 
most perfect and interesting remains of our country’s 
antiquity. 

A more complex variety consists of two, three, or more 
walls drawn concentrically round the upper part of a conical 
hill, at short distances apart, as in the case of the example 
known as the White Caterthun in the parish of Menmuir, 
Forfarshire. The area enclosed is a long oval about 450 by 
200 feet. The enclosing wall has liecn of enormous size. 
Its remains have spread themselves over a width in some 
places of nearly 100 feet, and they now form a somewhat 
rounded embankment of from 4 to G feet high, encompassing 
the vSummit of the hill. About 150 feet lower down on the 
slope of the hill is another wall, equally ruined, and below 
it are tlie remains of a third. Ileyond this there is an 
enclosure of an oblong form and of less massive construction, 
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abutting against one side of the outer wall of the fort.^ A 
fort of smaller size, but presenting somewhat similar leatures 
of construction, crowns the spur of Ben Ledi which overlooks 
the ford at Coilantogle, a little below the outlet of Loch 
Vennachar. The hill is precipitous on one side, and the walls 
do not encircle it completely, but the external faces of three 
encircling walls are in some places visible for a considerable 
distance round the less precipitous jiart of the hill. Abutting 
on the outer wall, on the side which is most accessible, is an 
oval enclosure less massively constructed, as at Catcrthun. 

There is another variety of these Hill-Forts which has 
attracted more attention on account of the singularity of the 
phenomena which they present. These are the Vitrified 
Forts, so called because in their walls thei^e is always more or 
less of the scorified or vitrified appearance whicli is the result 
of the action of fire upon masses of loose stones. Although 
there has been perhaps more written about tliese singular 
structures than about any other class of antiquities, there is 
really little known of their special phenomena, and less of 
their real cliaracter.*'^ ■ In point of fact the real knowledge 

^ Such constructions arc frequently found ill similar juxtaposition to the 
walls of these forts, and riglitly or wrongly they have been regarded as 
cattle-folds. 

For this I’cason we are unable to compare the vitrified forts of Scotland 
with the scorified and vitrified ramparts which have been occasionally re- 
marked as occurring in other countries of Europe. I know no example in 
England, but a considerable number have been noticed in France {Mcmioires 
do let Soc. Antiq, do France, vol. xxxviii. p. 83), one of which, at Peran in 
Brittany, lias only the upper part of tlic Avails vitrified, a circumstance Avliich 
has also been noticed Avith respect to several of the Scottish forts. From tlve 
fact of a Roman roofing tile having been found firmly attached to the melted 
stones of the vitrified xiart of the AA^'all of this fort, it is inferred that the 
period of the vitiifactioii was subsecpient to the Roman conquest. Scorifieil 
ramx>arts in Bohemia have been described by Dr. Jul. E. Fodisch in the 
Proc. Soc, Antiq. Scot., vol. viii. p. 155. It has been frequently stated that 
they do not occur in Ireland, but Dr. Petrie lias noted four in Londondeny 
and one in Cavan (Stokes’.s Life of Dr. Pcb'ie, x). 223). 
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relating to the form, measurements, and composition of the 
structures and tlie observation of the phenomena they 
present has been entirely overlooked in fruitless discussions 
as to the modes in which the vitrifaction of the walls lias 
been produced, and the reasons which may be conjecturally 
assigned for it. The result is that to this day, so far as I am 
aware, tJiere is not a single scale-plan with sections, of a 
single one of them. When such plans and sectional drawings 
are availalde in suflicient numbers, we shall be able to 
say that the materials exist for the commencement of a 
systematic investigation of the nature and typical relations 
of tlie structures. 

Tlie fort on Knoclcfarril, which overlooks the valley of 
Strathpeifer, in Eoss-shire, encloses an oval area of about 
120 paces in length by about 40 in breadth. It was first 
described by Mr. John Williams in 1777.^ Sections were 
then made through it from side to side, and Mr. Williams 
states that on the north side he found the ruins of the wall 
12 feet liigh, although he came to the conclusion that this 
was a section of the width of the wall which had fallen flat 
outwards. With regard to the phenomena of vitrifaction, he 
states that the whole wall has been run together into one 
solid mass, but in another place he states that at the out- 
skirts of the ruins and at the bottom of the hill there was a 
great quantity of large stones wliicli had not been touched 
by fire, and from this he concluded that there had been 
some kind of stone buildings going round on the outside of 
the vitrified walls. It is to be observed that when he 
speaks of the whole wall being run together into one solid 
mass, he is not stating a fact, which he has observed, but a 
conclusion which he has formed from a partial examination. 

^ Acco'unt of some remarkahle Ancient Enins recently discovered in tJte 
JlirfliloMds. In a series of Letters hy John W illianiSf mineral cngi'necr. 
Edinbiir^li, 1777. 
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I am of opinion,’' lie says, “ and it appears by the ruins that 
the whole of the surrounding wall on Knockfarril has been 
run together by vitrihiction much better than the most ot 
the kind I have seen.” He states also that immediately on 
the inside of the surrounding walls there were ruins of 
buildings in which the vitrifaction was much less complete, 
and these he imagined to have been a range of liabitations 
reared under the shelter of the outer wall. 

Craig Phadrig, near Inverness, when examined by 
Williams, presented the peculiarity of two vitrified walls, the 
remains of which could be traced quite round the inclosed 
area, while the remains of a third were visible at the entrance 
at the cast end. The outer wall was founded on the rock, 
about 6 or 8 paces distant from tlie inner wall. Its greatest 
height did not then exceed 4 or 5 feet, but he found large 
masses of it adhering to the rock where it was first run. The 
area enclosed was from 80 to 90 paces long by about 30 
broad. 

The fort at Finhaven, near Aberlemno, in Forfersliirc, is 
an irregular oblong with rounded corners, about 150 paces in 
length by about 36 in breadth. The walls are greatly 
dilapidated, and but a small part of their height is now 
visible. They appear to have been about 10 feet in thick- 
ness, and in some places tliere is still 4 or 5 feet of the 
height remaining. The vitrifaction is very unequal, and 
many parts of the wall scarcely show the action of fire, while 
in others the melted matter has run down among the in- 
terstices of the stones. 

Dun Mac Uisneachan, in Loch Etivc, was described by Dr. 
Maculloch ill 1824, and more recently by Dr. R. Angus Smith, 
who made extensive investigations of the area of the fort in 
1873-4.^ It occupies the top of an oblong hill Avhich is either 

1 Proc, Soc. Aniiq, Scot., vol. ix. p. 396, vol. x. p. 70, vol. xi. p. 298, 
and vol. xii. p. 13. 
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very steep or actually precipitous on all sides. The area 
enclosed is about 250 yards long by 50 yards broad. It is en- 
compassed on the vei'ge of tlic hill by a wall which is still 
in some places from 5 to 6 feet high. The points made out 
by the investigation are thus stated by Dr. Angus Smith — 
(1) the weaker parts of the dun or defensible position were 
walled, tlie outer wall or part of wall being vitrified ; (2) the 
wall of the western part is double ; the outer being vitrified, 
the inner built in layers of flat stone, 9 feet being the 
distance from surface to surface; (3) the walls were built 
without mortar as in aU these forts ; (4) vitrified portions of 
walling were found overlying portions built in the ordinary 
maimer and unvitrified. This I regard as the most in- 
teresting and important point ascertained by Dr. Angus 
Smith’s investigations regarding the construction of the so- 
called Vitrified Forts. It shows distinctly that the wall of a 
Vitrified Fort is not always, and in every part, a vitrified wall ; 
and it suggests that instead of taking this for granted, in 
every case in wliich signs of vitrifivction are observed, the 
inquiry ought to be directed to the determination of the 
extent of such partial vitrifaction, wherever it is found to 
have been partial. Another interesting result of his re- 
searches was the discovery of the remains of dwellings 
within the area of the fort. They were rectangular construc- 
tions, having dry-built walls about 2 feet thick. A large 
refuse-heap of bones of the common domestic .animalH was 
found near them. Some querns, a iiortion of an iron sword, 
an iron ring about 2 inches diameter, and a convex plate of 
bronze 1| inch diameter, ornamented with concentric circles, 
the hollows of which were filled with red and the centre 
with yellow enamel, were found in the course of the excava- 
tions. The character of tins relic, with its red and yellow 
enamels, is closely allied to that of the similarly enamelled 
bronzes which have been already described, some of which 
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have been found in constructions of a very peculiar type 
which have yet to be noticed. 

The latest examination of Vitrified Forts is contained in a 
paper by Dr. Edward Hamilton,^ in which, he gives detailed 
descriptions of two such structures in Arisaig, one of which 
is situated on a promontory in Loch na Nuagh. It is an irre- 
gular oval occupying the whole summit of the i)romontory, 
and measuring about 100 feet in length by about 50 feet in 
breadth. The enclosing wall varies from 6 feet in thickness 
and 7 feet in height to about 5 feet in tliickness and 3 feet 
in height* In this case also the wall was not vitrified down 
to the foundation. Underneath the vitrified portion there was 
a depth of 3 feet of walling formed of water- worn boulders 
quite unvitrified. The internal part of the upper or vitrified 
portion of the wall was also unvitrified. From tliese appear- 
ances Dr. Hamilton concludes that the vitrifaction was tlio 
result of fire applied to the upper part of the wall externally. 

From a consideration of these examples it is evident that 
the Vitrified Forts do not differ in any essential point of their 
character from the forts that are not vitrified — ^if vitrifaction 
be not a feature in the method of their construction. Tlie 
results of former investigations have not produced evidence 
sufficient to carry the conclusion that the vitrifaction was 
accomplished at the time of their construction, or that it was 
a method of construction. The determination of tins question 
lies at the end of an exhaustive investigation, and can only 
be obtained from evidence furnished by the phenomena of 
the structures themselves. 

There is one fort in Scotland, at Burghead, in Moray- 
shire, which presents the peculiar feature of being partially 
constructed of logs of oak alternating with layers of stones. 
The peculiarity of its dry -built stone rampart is thus 
described by Dr. Macdonald : — '' To strengthen it, beams of 
^ Archoiological Journal^ vol. xxxvii. x>. 227. 
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solid oak (still measuring from .6 to 12 feet in length) take 
here and there the place of stones, and similar beams inserted 
end- ways pass into the mass behind/' ^ We only know the 
Vitrified Forts froip their greatly dilapidated ruins, and it is a 
legitimate object of investigation whether any of them may 
yet present evidence of having been constructed with logs 
and stones in the manner exemplified at Burghead. This 
method of construction is characteristic of the Celtic or Gaul- 
ish forts of France. The rampart of Murcens, on the river 
Lot, is constructed like that of Burghead, of unhewn and 
uncemcnted stones. In its mass, at regular intervals, there 
have been laid courses of oak logs disposed longitudinally 
and transversely as ^‘binders” and "‘headers." The spaces 
between the logs are filled with stones, and where they 
cross each other the transverse logs are fastened to the 
longitudinal rows by massive iron nails. There are two rows 
of logs laid parallel to the fiice of the wall and a little apart 
within its thickness, and tliese are crossed at every 3 or 
4 feet by logs lying transversely and extending the whole 
thickness of the wall, so that their opposite ends appear 
in its exterior and interior faces. This is repeated at every 
3 or 4 feet of the height of the wall. The same method of 
construction, with a greater proportion of timber to the mass 
of the wall, appears in the fort of Impernal, also on the 
river Lot.^ It is obvious that by the application of fire to 
ramparts constructed on this princiidc, a partially scorified 
and partially vitrified appearance would be given to 
their ruins.^ In the early annals the burning of fortified 

^ P/-OC. Soc. Antiq, Scot., vol. iv. p. 350. A section and elevation of the 
rampart showing the oak-beams in position arc given in Plate IX. of the 
same volume, 

" Menioirc sur Ics ouvrages de fortification des Oppidnm Gaulois de 
Murcens, d’Uxellodunum ct dMmpernal situes dans Ic department du Lot. 
CongHs Archcologiqtie de France, xli. session. Paris, 1875, p. 427. 

The late Mr. llamsay, Director of the Geological Survey, records a cir- 
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places appears as the common method of reducing them, 
and the legendary prophecy of the coming of Birnam Wood 
to Dunsinnane possessed a peculiarly fateful meaning if its 
walls were built not of stones alone but of stones and logs. 

The Hill-Fort of Dunsinnane (a section of which is shown 
in Fig. 251) is an oval circumvallation crowning the summit of 



Fig. 251. — Suction of Ilill-Fort of Dunsininiiic, showing underground cJiambers 
within its area. (Not to scale.) 


a conical hill, some 800 feet in height. The rampart is now 
chiefly composed of earth intermixed with boulders, and is 
in some places about 20 feet wide at the base, rising to a 
height of from 6 to 8 feet. ITagments of vitrified matter, 
cementing masses of small stones together, are found in the 
rampart. The space enclosed is about 150 yards long by 70 
yards wide and almost level. Towards its south-east side 

cumstaiice wdiich has an obvious bearing on the question of tlic possibility of 
such vitrifactioii. Near Barnsley, in Yorksliire, the country aifords no good 
material for road-metal, the sandstones made from the debris of granitic gneiss 
pounding up rapitlly under cart-wheels. “ To obviate this defect the follow- 
ing jirocess is adopted : — The stone being quarried in small slabs and frag- 
ments is built in a pile about 30 feet square and 12 or 14 feet higli, somewhat 
loosely ; and while the building is in progress brushwood is mingled with the 
stones, hut not in any great quantity. Two thin layers of coal about 3 
inches thick, at equal distances, are intorstratitied with the sandstones, and 
a third layer is strewn over the top. At the bottom, facing the prevalent 
wind, an opening about 2 feet high is left, something like the mouth of an 
oven. Into this brushwood and a little coal is put and lighted. The fire 
slowly spreads through the whole pile and continues burning for about six 
weeks. After cooling, tlie stack is pulled down, and the stones are found to 
be vitrified. I examined them carefully. Slabs* originally Hat had become 
bent and contoited, and stones originally separate glazed together in the 
process of vitrifaction.” — Froc. Soc, Aniiq* ScoL^ vol. viii. p. 150. 
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were two underground cliambers 20 feet in length, from 6 to 
8 feet in width, and 5 to 6 feet high. The chambers com- 
municated with each other, near their extremities, by two 
passages low and narrow, not much exceeding 2 feet in 
width and 3 feet high. The floors of the chambers were 
paved with rough slabs. The walls were built with un- 
dressed stones, which at the height of 2 to 3 feet above the 
floor began to converge until the roof was spanned by flag- 
stones laid across. The floors were covered with ashes and 
refuse, consisting chiefly of the bones of horses and cattle, 
and horns of deer. A quern was found by the side of one of 
the passages, and in another were parts of three human 
skeletons. Near the entrance to the circumvallation a bronze 
spiral finger-ring, described as of exquisite workmanshij) and 
formed like a serpent, was found.^ 

Dunsinnaiie is the only Scottish hill-fort associated with 
underground chambers. But there is a class of uiiderground 
structures of peculiar form which is common in Scotland,, 
though unconnected with any variety of defensive structure. 
They are mostly situated in arable land now under cultiva- 
tion, and have usually been discovered by the plough coming 
in contact with the stones of the roof. 

One was so discovered at Broomhouse in the j)arish of 
Edrom, Berwickshire. It had been known before and most 
of the roofing stones removed, but on this occasion it came 
under the observation of Mr. Milne-Home, who communicated 
an account of it to the Society of Antiquaries.^ It is to such 
casual circumstances that we owe the materials of our 
science. The structure j)resents the form (shown in the 
ground plan, Fig. 252) of a long narrow gallery, entering by a 
low and narrow aperture nearly on a level with the surface, 
widening and deepening from the entrance inwards, turning 


^ Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., vol. ii. p. 95, and vol, ix. p. 379. 
Ibid., vol. viii. p. 20. 
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first sharply to the left and then to the right, and terminat- 
ing in a closed and rounded end. The opening (A) faced nearly 
to the south-east. The whole length of the gallery, measured 
along the central line of the floor, was 30 feet, its widtli at 
the entrance 2 feet, and at the widest part 6 feet. Only 
three of the roofing stones (B, 0, D) remained in position. The 
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a massive lintel. The side walls, from the entrance inwards 
to this inner door, are vertical. In the wider part of the 
structure (E) beyond the inner door they are brought towards 
each other by the stones overlapping inwardly, so that the 
roof might be covered by single slabs laid across. Nothing 
was found within it but fragments of bones of animals, 
among which the roe-deer was the only one that could be 
certainly determined. 

At Migvic, in Aberdeenshire, an underground structure 
(Fig. 253) was discovered in 1862.^ It was situated in the 




Fig. 253. — Groiiml plan of Eartli-liouse at Migvie, Aberdeensliire. 

(From a plan by Mr. Jervise. ) 

summit of a gravel hillock, and was in form a long, low, and 
narrow gallery, entering by an aperture nearly on the level 
of the original surface, turning first sharply to the left and 
then to tlie right, widening and deepening from the entrance 
inwards and terminating in a squarish end slightly rounded 
at the corners. The whole length of the gallery measured 
along the curvature was 4.1 feet, the width at the entrance 2 
feet, and at the widest part about 5 feet. Nine stones 
covering the portion next the entrance remained in position, 
the height of the gallery under them increasing from about 
1 Proc, Soc. Antiq, Scot^ vol. v. p. 304. 
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2 1 feet at the aperture to feet at tlie x)lace where the 
covering ceased. The vertical height of the walls beyond 
this seemed to have been at least 5 feet. The side- walls 
were built with rough boulder stones laid pretty regularly. 
When the interior was cleared out the only objects found 
were a bronze ring, several rude stone-vessels like roughly- 
formed cups, large quantities of ashes and charred wood, and 
corroded fragments of iron implements. 

The similarity of these two structures is no less striking 
than the excessive peculiarity of their distinctive features. 
These features are — (1) their position under ground ; (2) the 



Fig. 254. — Ground plan of Eartli -house at Buchaam, in Stratlulon. 


contracted entrance ; (3) the form of the chamber — a long, 
low, narrow, and curved gallery gradually widening inwards ; 
and (4) the construction of the clianiber — with convergent 
side-walls supporting a heavily-liiitelled roof. 

Closely analogous to these in its main features is the 
underground structure (Fig. 254) at Buchaam, in Strathdon.^ 
It is a long narrow gallery entering by a small aperture in the 
narrow end nearly on a level with the original surface of the 
ground, gradually widening and increasing in height inwards, 
^ Described By Dr. Arthur Mitchell, iVof;. Soc, Antiq, Scot., vol. iv. p. 436. 
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and terminating abruptly in a slightly-rounded end. It 
differs in one respect from the two previously described, in- 
asmuch as though it is curved it has not the double curva- 
ture .which is the special feature of their form. It curves 
sharply to the left, but the curvature is not repeated in the 
opposite direction. It is 58 feet in length following the 
curve along the middle line of the floor. Its width at the 
entrance is 3 feet G inches, and it gradually widens until it 
attains a maximum breadth of 9 feet 3 inches. The height 
increases from about 5 feet near the entrance to about 7 feet at 
the farther end. The roofing stones were mostly in position 
and were of great size, some being 7 to 8 feet in length, 3 
feet in width, 18 inches in thickness, and weighing more 
than a ton. The walls rise perpendicularly for 2 or 3 feet 
and then incline inwards with a curve, so that where the 
width of the chamber at the floor is 9 feet 3 inches, it is con- 
tracted to 7 feet 9 inches at 4 feet above the floor and at the 
roof to 5 feet. The walls are well built, the lower courses of 
large cubical stones, undressed, and at the distance of about 
12 feet inwards from the entrance there are checks for a 
door formed of two oblong stones set edgeways in the wall 
iind projecting a few inches from its interior surface. The 
whole floor of the chamber was paved, and a drain, 10 
inches square, well built with a good roof, sides, and bottom, 
and having a peculiar box-like opening or sink in the inside 
of the chamber, was found leading from its south-east corner. 
The chamber when opened was nearly filled with earth and 
rubbish, and at the bottom there was a layer of fine blue 
clay 20 inches in depth, which had been carried through the 
walls by percolation of water from the clay bank outside. 
In or below this clay which covered the paved floor were 
found tlie following relics of human occupation — an iron 
ring, and an object in iron which looked like the shoe of a 
wooden spade, some staves of a small wooden cog, a wooden 
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comb, some fragments of pottery of coarse workmanship, a 
portion of a quern or lianclmill for grinding grain, fragments 
of deer’s horns, and bones of the sheej) and common domestic 
fowls. At one corner of the inner end of the chamber the 
ashes of a fire remained, and immediately above them there 
was a well-built smoke-hole. 

A similar structure (Fig. 255) at Culsh, in the parish of 
Tarland in the same county, differs from this one only in being 



Fig. 255. — Ground plan of Earth-liouse at Cnlsli, parisli of Tarland. 
(From a plan by Mr. Jervise. ) 


curved to the right instead of to the left. It is 47 feet in 
length and ^ feet wide at the entrance, the width increasing 
gradually to about G feet at tlie farther end. The walls are 
partially formed of large boulders set on end or on edge to 
form the lower course, with rudely-built masonry over them. 
They converge but slightly, and the roof is foi’med in the 
usual manner by large heavy slabs laid across from wall to 
wall. The floor is formed of the natural underlying rock, 
and the height from floor to roof increases from 5 feet near 
the entrance to an average of about 6 feet farther in. When 
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cleared out in 1853, the earth which filled the chamber was 
•found largely mixed with ashes on the floor, and the only 
relies obtained from its excavation were fragments of coarse 
unglazed pottery, a large bead, the bones of cattle, and two 
querns. 

Another (Fig. 256) excavated a few years ago at Clova, 
near Kildrummy, also in Aberdeenshire,^ differs from these 
in being so slightly curved to the left as to be almost straight. 
It measures 57 feet in length, 2^ feet wide ■ at the entrance, 
suddenly widening to about 8 feet at about 20 feet within 



Fig. 256. — Ground plan and sections of Eartli-house at Kildrummy, 
Aberdeenshire. (From a Plan by 'Mr. Lurasdeii of Clova.) 

the entrance. At a short distance from the entrance there 
were checks for two doors about 8 feet apart. The covering 
stones had been removed from the first 15 feet of the narrow 
part, but the roof remained entire over the whole of the 
wider part of the structure, at an average height of about 6 
feet from the floor. The earth with which the chamber was 
filled was largely mixed with charcoal and bones of animals, 

^ Proc, Soc, Antiq. Scot., vol. xii, p. 3.56. 
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among which those of the horse and dog were recognised. 
No manufactured relics were found, but two of the stones 
in the walls, one being a large boulder, were covered with 
the small hemispherical pits known as cup-markings. 

An Earth-house at Eriboll, in Sutherlandshire^ (Fig. 257), 
resembles that at Clova in presenting so little curvature as 
to be almost straight. The curvature wliich it has is to the 
left, and only extends for a few feet ■within the entrance. It 
is said, however, to have been 10 or 12 feet longer than it 
was when examined in 1865. It was then 3.3 feet in length. 



Fig. 257. — Ground plan and section of Eurtli-house at Eriboll, Sutlierlaiidsliire. 
(From a Plan by Dr. Arthur Mitchell. ) 


It is peculiar for the smalliicss of its size, being nowhere 
more than 44 feet in height, and for the greater part of its 
length only 2 feet wide, expanding to 3 } for about 3 feet 
only from the inner end. In view of this feature of its 
character. Dr Mitchell remarks that it is exceedingly difficult 
to see what purpose such a structure could have served ; but 
he adds that it is worthy of note that in this district similar 
underground constructions are not rare, and that they are 


1 Described by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Proc. JSoc, AiUiq. Scot,, vol. vi. p. 249. 
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called by a Gaelic name which signifies Hiding-beds. The 
use of such underground places of concealment is referred to 
in the Saga of Gisli the Soursop, which relates to events 
occurring between the years 930 and 980, and was written 
in Iceland about the beginning of the twelfth century. It 
states that when Gisli was outlawed and every man’s hand 
was against him, he went to Thorgerda in Vadil. She was 
often wont to liarbour outlaws, and she had an underground 
room. One end of it opened on the river-bank and the other 
beloAv her hall.” Again it states tliat Gisli was always in 
his earth-house when strangers came to the isle.” ^ The 
form of Earth-house thus described as then in use for con- 
cealment in Iceland is not the form of the Earth-houses found 
in Scotland, which have rarely two openings, but the passage 
is interesting because it shows that the traditional use 
ascribed to the Scottish examples is a use which was 
practised among a people who had close relations with the 
district in which the tradition still remains attached to these 
structures. 

But whatever may have been the actual purpose or pur- 
poses to which they Avere applied, the fact which is of 
importance in our investigation is that these Earth-houses, 
though ranging in area from Berwickshire to the north coast 
of Sutherland, are all of one special character, long, Ioav, 
narrow galleries, ahvays possessing a certain amount of 
curvature, sometimes greatly, and at other times doubly 
curved, always widening and increasing in height from the 
low and narrow entrance inAA^ards, usually built with conver- 
gent Avails and roofed with heavy lintels, which are always 
loAver than the surrounding level of the ground, so that the 
Avhole structure is subterranean. Occasionally they present 
variations in structure as in the case of one at Murroes, in 
Forfarshire, Avhich, instead of being built, has its walls con- 
^ The Saga of Gisli the Outlaw, Dasent’s Translation, p, 72. 
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stnicted entirely of flagstones set on edge. Similarly, the 



Fig. 258. — Ground plan and sections of Eartli-liousc at Kinord, Aberdeenshire, 
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example at Kinord, in Aberdeenshire (Fig. 258), has its walls 
constructed of single boulders set on edge or on end, and it 
presents the further peculiarity of the chamber being divided 
into two branches at tlie farther end. One at Pimie, in the 
parish of Weniyss, in Fife, and another at Elie, had steps 
leading down to the entrance. 

Occasionally they occur in considerable groups, as at 
Airlie, in Forfarsliire, where there is a group of five. One of 
these is of great size, its length being 67 feet, and its average 
breadth, from the farther end to Avithin about 12 feet of the 
entrance, 7| feet. The height at the entrance is only about 
22 inches, and the floor slopes down for about 20 feet till a 
height of about 6 feet is obtained. The walls are built of 
rough undressed boulders laid in pretty regular courees, and 
they converge from a Avidth on the floor of a little over 7 
feet to about 4 feet at the roof. The covering stones are of 
great size, many of them 7 or 8- feet in length and 4 feet 
Avide. It contained the usual traces of cookery in the 
accumulation of ashes and bones of animals upon the floor. 
The only other relics found in it Avcre a brass pin, a stone 
mortar-like vessel, and fragments of querns. The other four 
examples in the same neighbourhood are known to have 
existSd, but have neither been measured nor described. 

A still more remarkable group was brought under the 
notice of the Society in 1816 by Professor Stuart of Aber- 
deen. They are spread over a space of a mile or two in 
diameter on Avhat was then a dry moor in the parishes of 
Auehindoir and Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire. These ex- 
cavated houses, he says, are most frequently discovered by the 
plough striking against some of the large stones which form 
the roof. The only opening to them appears to have been 
between two large stones placed in a sloping direction at one 
end, and about 18 inches asunder. Through this narrow 
opening one must slide down to the depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
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when he comes to a vault generally about 6 feet high, 
upwards of 30 feet long, and 8 or 9 feet wide. The floor is 
smooth, as if of clay, and the sides are built of rude undressed 
stones without cement. The walls bend inwards to form a 
rude arch, and the roof is covered with large stones 5 or 6 
feet long, some of them being over a ton in weight. The 
whole structure is beneath the level of the ground and quite 
invisible, but many of them were detected by the existence 
close to them of a square space about 10 to 15 paces each 
way dug a foot or two deep with the earth thrown outwards. 
These he conjectures to have been the sites of the summer 
huts of the people, who retreated to these underground places 
in winter, and stored their provisions and concealed their 
valuables in them all the year round. But he adds that no 
article of furniture, and no utensils or instruments either of 
stone or metal have been found in them so far as can be 
learned, but only a quantity of wood -ashes and charcoal, 
chiefly at the farther end, where there sometimes appears a 
small aperture at the top as an outlet for the smoke. The 
whole number discovered in this locality he estimates at 
between forty and fifty. They are found, he says, in other 
localities, but so great a number collected in one place has 
probably never before occurred. The number is certainly 
very large, and may probably be over estimated, but it would 
not be difficult to find in other parts of Scotland, and 
specially in Aberdeenshire, a series of groups of similar 
structures which, though not so numerous or so closely aggre- 
gated, are so distributed over wide districts as to show that 
the custom of constructing these underground edifices was 
general and prevalent. Wherever they occur they present 
the same individuality of character and the same strongly 
marked typical features. Their range in area extends from 
Berwickshire to Shetland, They occur in greater or less 
abundance in most of the counties bordering on the east 
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coast. A few doubtful examples only are recorded in those 
bordering on the west coast. But it is oiJy of late years 
that the importance of securing a permanent and exhaustive 
record of such casual discoveries has begun to be recognised, 
and in this direction of defining the areas of the respective 
types of structural antiquities, we are still groping in dark- 
ness on the threshold of a great investigation. 

I now proceed to notice a few examples which, by their 



Fig, 259. —Ground plan of Eartli-liou.se at Cairn Conan, near Arbroath, 
Forfarshire. (From a Plan by Andrew Jervise.) 


associations or tlieir contents, disclose indications of the 
period of the type. 

In the spring of 1859 an underground structure of this 
type (Fig. 259) was discovered on the farm of West Grange 
of Conan, near Arbroath, Forfarshire. It occupies an ele- 
vated situation on the south-east slope of an eminence 
commanding an extensive view. The structure differs from 
all those that have been described, inasmuch as in addition 
to the long, low, narrow, and curved gallery widening and 
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increasing in height from the entrance inwards, which is the 
typical form, it presents the additional feature of a circular 
chamber (A) attached to the long curved chamber near the 
narrow end, and also communicating with the surface by a 
passage (C C), thus giving to the composite structure a second 
entrance. The main chamber or gallery is 65 feet in length 
along the curvature of the central line of the floor. Its 
entrance is 2^ feet wide, and apparently little more than 18 
inches high. It widens but slightly, till at a distance of 
20 feet from the entrance there is an offset formed by a 
large stone set at right angles to the passage, beyond which 
it widens more rapidly to about feet across at the farther 
end. The walls are built of undressed stones, but in some 
places they are partially cut out of the soft rock, which, for a 
considerable portion of its length, also forms the floor of the 
chamber. The circular chamber (A) is about 10 feet in 
diameter and 7-J feet high. The floor is partly excavated in 
the underlying rock. The walls are rudely built of undressed 
boulders. They converge almost from the floor, and the 
covering stone was a large boulder resting on the circular 
apex of the vaulted roof which impeded the plough and thus 
led to the discovery of the structure. 

About 20 feet to the north of the underground chamber 
there was a circular space from which the soil had been 
removed. It was rudely laid with a pavement of undressed 
flags forming a circular floor a few inches below the level of 
the surrounding soil, and about 20 ieet in diameter. Among 
the flags of this i)aved space there were found a portion of a 
plain bronze ring about 3 inches diameter, the upper stone of 
a quern or liand-millstone, two whorls of lead, a number of 
rudely-hollowed stone vessels of various sizes, and fragments 
of implements in iron so greatly corroded as to be unrecognis- 
able except as fragments of implements with cutting edges. 

The articles found in the underground chambers were 
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few in number. They consisted of some fragments of 
pottery, coarse, but wheel-made, pale yellow in colour, and 
differing in texture and manufacture from the usual hand- 
made pottery of native origin found in many of the other 
structures of the same class. It closely resembles some 
varieties of pottery that arc constantly found in the vicinity 
of Eoman stations in Scotland. A bronze needle and a 
portion of a queni were the only other objects found. But 
that the place had been long occupied was sufficiently 
apparent from the quantity of ashes mixed with calcined and 
broken bones of the common domestic animals which it 
contained. 

In this case we have distinct evidence of an underground 
chamber associated with an overground habitation of less 
permanent structure, of wliich time and cultivation had 
removed all traces except the circular paved floor and the 
casual relics wdiich it contained. There can be no doubt 
that the people who occupied this overground habitation also 
possessed the underground structure, and used it for purposes 
connected with their daily life. There is little now left to 
disclose what the manner of that life was, but that little is 
highly significant. It discloses that they were a people cul- 
tivating grain and rearing cattle and sheep. They had 
utensils of stone it is true, and these of the very rudest form 
and fabrication, but they also possessed wheel-made pottery 
and weapons or imidemeuts of bronze, iron, and lead. 

A singular interest attaches to this little settlement, inas- 
much as it not only shows us the association of the two 
forms of underground and overground structure which united 
to make one habitation, but also gives the associated grave- 
ground of the family. A few yards distant from the 
dwelling there was a group of six graves. They were fuU- 
length, stone-lined graves, rudely constructed, witJi three or 
four flattish slabs forming the sides, and one stone placed for 
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each end. They lay >so near the surface that the covering 
stones had mostly been removed by the plough, and tlie 
remains in them were greatly decayed. The only manu- 
factured object found in them was a single ring or child’s 
bracelet of cannel coal. This is the only instance on record 
of the discovery of a cemetery associated with the double 
dwelling of the peojde who constructed these subterranean 
galleries. 

Among the rubbish thrown out in the course of the 
excavation there was found a beautiful spiral bronze bracelet 
of the form of a double serpent, decorated in that peculiar 
style of art which has been described in the third Lecture of 
this course as the precursor or earlier development of the art 
of the Celtic Christian time.^ Here we find the earlier art 
associated with this peculiar type of structure, and with a 
manner of sepulture which is destitute of all indications of 
Christianity. It is associated also with wheel-made pottery 
of a type that is only found in situations suggestive of Eoman 
intercourse, and therefore indicates a period when Christianity 
had not yet supplanted the Paganism of the country. It was 
also in a precisely similar association with one of these under- 
ground structures that the massive bronze armlets (Figs. 
115, IIG), described in the same Lecture, were discovered at 
Castle Newe. They also are decorated in this peculiar style 
of art and enriched with enamels. Their workmanship 
evinces skill and taste of a very high order, and the occur- 
rence of these works of art in such associations may serve to 
remind us how greatly we should have erred if we had esti- 
mated the capacity and culture of the inhabitants of these 
structures by tlieir architectural character alone, or if we had 
measured their condition and acquirements merely by the 
fact that they burrowed under ground. 

^ This bracelet is described and figured as Fig. 140, at p. 160 of this 
volume in the Lecture on the Celtic Art of the Pagan Period. 
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Another structure of the same type (Fig. 260), but of 
larger dimensions, was discovered in 1871 in a field at Teal- 
ing. It was 80 feet in length measured along the curve, 3 
feet wide at the entrance and widening gradually to 8^ feet 
at the inner end, where it is a little more than 6 feet high. 
It has checks for a door at a little distance within the 
entrance, and a second pair about 16 feet from the farther 
end. The usual evidences of occupation were found in the 
presence of aslies, charcoal, and animal bones throughout the 
excavation. The manufactured relics unfortunately have 



Fig. 200. — Ground plan of Eartli-hou^c at Tcaling, Forfar.sliire. 
(From a Plan by Andrew Jervise.) 


neither been described nor figured, although they constitute 
the largest and most varied collection of objects ever obtained 
from such a structure. They ai'e enumerated by Mr. Jervise 
as follows : — A piece of the red lustrous ware commonly 
called Samian, a bracelet, bronze rings, and coarse pottery, 
no fewer than ten querns, a number of whorls and stone 
cups, and an article made of iron slightly mixed with brass. 
The occurrence of the red lustrous ware in these Earth- 
houses, as well as in the Broclis and Crannogs, is an indica- 
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tion of tlie period of the occupation of these structures which 
is of great significance. The large size of the gallery, in the 
present instance, and the occurrence in it of ten querns, 
indicate that it was frequented by a considerable number of 
people. It has another feature of interest in the presence, on 
one of the rude boulders which form the walls, of a number 
of cup-markings, one of which is surrounded by five con- 
centric circles. Another stone with foi*ty-six cup-markings 
on it lay on the margin of a circular paved space close to 
tlie entrance of the structure. Tliesc cup-markings form one 
of the enigmas of archa3ology. They are shallow pits, 
roughly hemispherical in form, hollowed by pointed tools in 
the surfaces of rocks, boulders, and standing stones. Some- 
times they are on vertical surfaces, sometimes on horizontal 
surfaces, occasionally on the under surfaces of stones placed 
as the covers of cists. Most frequently the cups are simple 
rounded hollows, but very frequently tliey arc surrounded by 
a series of concentric circles of varying number, and often a 
straight gutter proceeds from the central cup thi’ough the 
circles. They are sometimes hewn in groups upon the solid 
rock of a hillside, sometimes on earth-last boulders, occasion- 
ally on the stones of stone circles, and often on stones in 
sepulchral cairns or in connection with cists. They are not 
confined to Scotland, or even to Britain. They are found in 
Scandinavia, in France, in Germany, and Switzerland. They 
appear on the Continent in associations which refer them to 
the Bronze Age at least, but they also occur in associations 
which show that the custom survived to the late Iron Age, 
and even in a modified form to Christian times. Their 
occurrence here, in connection with this underground 
structure, has therefore no special signiticance with respect to 
the age of the structure, and there is nothing in the associa- 
tion or the circumstances in which they occur in this 
particular instance which contributes to our knowledge of 
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the purpose or significance of the markings themselves. 
They may or may not have been sculptured on the stone 
before it was taken to form pjirt of this underground gallery, 
and the only thing they tell us for certain is that here, at 
some time or other, there was a custom of which traces are 
found scattered over a wide area of Western Europe. 

But other indications have been found in connection with 
the structure and contents of these singular buildings, wliich 
carry the period of their construction close up to the time of 
the Eoman occupation of the southern portion of Scotland. 
An underground structure of this special type (Fig. 261) was 



Fig. 261. — Sketch groniul plan of Earth-house at Newstead, and stone with 
Roman moulding found in it. 


discovered near the village of Newstead, in Eoxburghshire, 
in 1845.^ It fortunately came under the observation of Dr. 
John Alexander Smith, who has given a carefully prepared 
notice of its peculiarities in the Proceedings of the Society. 
It was of the usual form, a long, low, and narrow gallery 
turning sharply to the right and widening and gradually 
increasing in height from the entrance. It measured 54 feet 
in length along the curve of the central line of the floor, and 

* Described by Dr. John Alexander Smith in Proc. Soc. Aniiq. Scot., 
vol. i. p. 213. 
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widened gradually from 4 feet at the narrow end to 7 feet at 
the farther end. The height was not ascertainable, as the 
roofing stones were gone, and scarcely more than 3 feet of 
the height of the side walls remained, But the walls pre- 
sented the peculiarity of being built with hewn stones, laid 
in pretty regular courses, though not jointed with mortar or 
any other cement. Among the fallen stones in the interior 
of the structure there were many flat slabs bevelled on one 
edge, and two measuring about 4 feet in length which pro- 
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Fig. 262.— Ground plan of Earth-house at Crichton Mtiins, Midlothian. 


sented a rope-moulding (Fig. 261) of distinctively Eoman 
character. No relics were obtained from the excavation of 
the building, but the character of the squared and bevelled 
stones and the presence of the .Eoman moulding indicate 
that the construction of the underground structure was subse- 
quent to the period of the Koman occupation of that part of 
the country. Another structure of similar character was 
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found in an adjoining field, but not built with squared 
stones. In all probability the squared stones of the one 
structure were due to the presence in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood of some Eoman construction, the stones of which 
were utilised by the underground builders. 

Another structure of the same type (Fig. 262) was found 
in 1869 at Crichton Mains, in Midlothian.^ It was of the 
usual long, nan'ow, curved form, 51| feet in length, and 
gi-adually widening from 5 feet 10 inches just within the 
entrance to 9 feet at the farther end. A number of the roof- 
stones remained in position, and the floor throughout being 



Fig. 263. — Sections of Earth-house at A, D, and E on ground plan. 


formed of the natural rock it was seen that the average 
height was about 6 feet. The walls converge from the floor 
for about half their height and rise somewhat peipendicularly 
above that, thus giving to the cross-section the form of an 
ogee vault. The door (A, in Figs. 262, 263), formed of two 
upright stones crossed by a lintel, is 3 feet high by 33 inches 
wide, and the top is about 6 feet under the present surface of 
the ground. Fourteen feet inAvards is a passage at right 
angles to the gallery, the entrance to which is shown at F in 
Fig. 262. It is 13 feet long, 3 feet Avide, and 3 feet 6 inches 
high, rising by low sloping steps in the rock to what seems 

^ Described by Lord Roselnll in Proc, Soc, Avitiq, Scot,, vol. viii. p. 105. 
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another entrance nearer the surface, also shown in Fis 
262 at E. At G is a small 
ambry (Fig. 264). No relics 
were found in the excavation; 
but here and there in the 
interior faces of the walls 
there were a number of 
squared stones faced with the 
diagonal broaching and slug- 
ging which is so common in 

late Koman work.^ About 

thirty of these are visible. Fig. 264. -Ambry in Earth-house at 

Cncliton Mams. 

Two are shown in Fig. 265. 

There were also other hewn stones, some of which had ap- 
parently formed portions of water conduits (H, Fig. 265), and 

others adaj)ted to differ- 
ent purposes. • The 
lintel-stone of the door 
of the side passage is 
moulded and bevelled on 
the edge in a similar way 
to the bevelled stones 
found in the structure 
at Newstead. It seems 

Fig. 265, — Stones in Earth-house at evident that this Ullder- 

Ciichtou Mains. t 

ground building, like 

that at Newstead, has been partially constructed with 
stones taken from a ruined building of late Eoman workman- 
ship, and that both are consequently later than the com- 
mencement of the Eoman occupation of the country. Similar 

^ This tliamon cl broaching” is very common in the reparations of the 
Roman wall and its stations between the Solway and tlie Tyne, while the 
stones used in Hadrian’s original erections are severely plain. — Dr, Bruce, in 
Lapidarium Septentrionale^ p. 39. 
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indications are given by the discovery of wheel-made pottery 
of Eomaii type in the Earth-house at Cairn Conan, and of 
fragments of the red lustrous ware commonly called Samian 
in the Eartli-houses at Tealing, Pitciir, and Eithie. The 
presence in most of them of querns and implements of iron, 
and the entire absence of such implements as are character- 
istic of the ages of stone and bronze, are indications pointing 
to the same conclusion. On the other hand there is a com- 
plete absence of indications of Christianity, and the character- 
istics of the ornamentation of the bronze armlets found in 
association with them are those which belong only to the 
earlier and partial development of Celtic art, which preceded 
its subsequent and complete development under the new* 
impulses and opportunities afforded by Christianity. It 
seems therefore that, so far as our present knowledge will 
carry us towards a definite conclusion, the period of this 
peculiar type of - structure will lie between the time of the 
general establishment of Christianity and the departure of 
the Eomans from Scotland. 

The range of the type includes the whole eastern area of 
Scotland, stretching from Berwickshire on the south to the 
Shetland Isles. Its special .form is so peculiar that it must 
be held to constitute a distinction sufficiently cliaracteristic 
to separate the Scottish group from all other varieties of 
underground structures, and sufficiently constant to warrant 
us in assigning to it a specific value. There is an Irish 
group and a Cornish group of underground structures, but 
they do not generally present the special features of form 
which characterise the Scottish group. The Irish examples 
are usually associated with raths, thus resembling the specimen 
in the rath of Dunsinnane, which is the only one known 
of that special variety in Scotland. They are excavated 
in the area enclosed by the interior rampart of the rath, 
and consist of one or more chambers, sometimes circular 
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or oval in plan but often rectangular, and connected together 
by low narrow passages. Sometimes the chambers are lined 
with masonry, and roofed by overlapping courses forming a* 
rude dome-shaped -vault ; at other times they are simply 
excavated in the hard earth, wliile the passages and door- 
ways are lined with stones. They thus differ considerably 
in form from the Scottish variety, and they differ also in 
being usually associated with raths or earthworks, while the 
Scottish strvictures are usually contiguous to the sites of over- 
ground habitations. 

The general features of the Cornish group, on the other 
hand, are more allied to those of the Scottish area, inasmuch 
as they are often aissociated with clusters of overground 
habitations. One at Chapel Euny, in the parish of Saucreed, 
near Penzance, coAtiguous to tlio sites of four circular 
huts, is an undergroiihd gallery presenting features of 
remarkable similaSty to that at Cairn Conan, in Eorfarsliire. 
The gallery, which is slightly curved, is about 60 feet in 
length, G feet wide, and from 6 to 7 feet high. A circular 
chamber, 16 feet in diameter, constructed of large granite 
blocks, each overlapping the one below it and tlms forming a 
domed roof which must have been 10 or 12 feet high, was 
connected with the Avider end of the gallery by a passage 10 
feet long, opening off one side. Another small offset near 
the narrower end of the gallery, also about 10 feet, long, 
slopes up to the surface, presenting an entrance doorA^^ay 2 
feet 8 inches in height, with recesses on either side as if to 
retain a slab to close the doorway. Tlie floors of the gallery 
and chamber were paved with flat stones, and provided witli 
drains underneath the pavement. The relics found in the 
structure were whetstones ; hammer-stones ; ‘ spindle-Avhorls ; 
several varieties of domestic pottery, red- and black, mostly 
plain, but occasionally ornamented with markings made by a 
pointed instrument; an iron spear-head; and a fragment of the 
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rod lustrous ware commonly called Samian.^ Another at 
Halligey, near Trelowarren, consists of a slightly -curved 
‘gallery 90 feet in length, from 3 to 5 feet in width, and about 
6 feet high in the middle, becoming lower towards the 
extremities. It has a small rectangular chamber off one 
side at the farther end of the main gallery. The main 
gallery oi)ens off the middle of the side of a shorter and 
wider gallery 28 feet in length, 5^ feet wide, and 6 feet high. 
At one end of this shorter gallery a narrow passage rises to 
the surface. The entrance passage is provided with checks 
for two doors, and the whole structure is strongly and sub- 
stantially built and lintelled with large flags. On the 
surface there are traces of two embankments with an inter- 
vening ditch surrounding a large area within which there 
may have been a cluster of overground sftructures.^ 

Like the Scottish exainj)les the Earth-houses of Cornwall 
are long narrow galleries of dry-built masonry, but they arc 
not so strongly marked by the peculiar feature of single or 
double curvature which distinguishes the Scottish group. 
They are comparatively few in number, and any indications 
of the period of their occupation that have been observed 
point also to a time not far distant from the close of the 
Eoman occui^ation of the country. No other group of such 
underground structures is known in any other part of Europe, 
or indeed anywhere else in the world. These excavated 
chambers, jiossessing the characteristics which have been 
described, are peculiar to the Celtic area., and the specially 

^ These details arc taken from a paj)cr by William Borlaso, Esq., in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London^ 1868 (Second Series, 
vol. iv. 161), where a ground plan and sections, with woodcuts of the 
structural ai)pcarauce of the building are given. Mr. Borlase mentions 
other structures of the same class at Pendeen, Bolleit, Chysoster, and 
liodinar. 

2 Pa])or ])y J. T. Blight, Esq., in Archccologia, vol. xl. p. 113, witligi’ound 
tdan and woodcuts. 
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typical form with the strongly marked curvature is found 
only in Scotland. 

Of the culture and civilisation of the people who con- * 
structed these strange subterranean cells, it may be impos- 
sible in the present condition of our knowledge to form an 
adequate estimate. But we can say this of them witli 
certainty, that whatever may have been the special motives 
and circumstances that induced them to give this peculiar 
expression to their architectural efforts, they exhibit in other 
respects evidences of culture which, though it may bo held 
to be inferior in range and quality to the culture of the 
Christian time, compares not unfavourably (so far as it goes) 
with that which is exhibited in connection with the superior 
architecture of the Brochs. 

And while on all these lines of investigation we have 
traced the manifestations of these early forms of culture and 
civilisation up to points at which tliey seem to touch tlio 
culture and civilisation of tlie Koman Empire, it is to bo 
observed that they do no more than touch it — they are not 
merged in it. In all their distinctive features they are still 
Celtic, and Celtic exclusively. There is nothing Eonian in 
the forms of the prevailing types ; there is nothing Koman in 
the art that decorates these forms ; tliere is nothing Koman 
in the tyjoical cliaracter of the structures in whicli tliey are 
found. The forms, the art, and the architecturii are those ol‘ 
Scotlaiurs Iron Age — the Pagan Period of her Celtic people. 
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284. 

Mirrors of bronze, Celtic, 127, 130, 132. 

Konian, 133. 

Mbklebirsl, Norway, gravc-monnd at, 62. 

Montrose, pierced vases of clay in a 
Christian grave at, 11. 

Mould of Clay for making Bronze Pins; 
found in Broch of Lingrow, 245. ! 

M ountings of bronze found at Hensboh* 
on Cheviot, 122. 

Monsa, Shetland, the Broch ol^ 174, 200. 

Muiiro, Robert, M.D., investigation of 
Crannogs in Ayrshire by, 269. 

Murcens, construction of the rainpart.s 
of, 280. 


Olaf, King of Denmark, buried with his 
sword, 5. 

Olaiid, i.sland of, bronze idacpics with 
representations of warriors found in, 
20, 116. 

Old Stirkoke, Brocli of, 232. 

: Okstrow, Birsay, Orkney, Broch of, 199, 
. 240. 

, Orem’s Fancy, Stroiisay, Orkney, urns 
I of steatite found at, 67, 68. 

OriiaiTient of the bowl-shape<l brooches 
of brass, characteristics of the, 25. 
of the penaiiniilar brooches of sil- 
ver of the Viking time, 93-99. 
Orkney, ornamented stone balls found 
in, 168, 169. 

Broehs of, 197, 236, 238, 240, 242, 

245. 

Orkney Inga Saga, notice of hunting of 
Reindeer in, 231. 

Otranto, Italy, the Truddhu of, 206. 
Paganism, typical character of burials 

I 2 . 

: Pantellaria, the Sesi of, 206. 
j Petrie, George, grave-moimds explored 
I hy, 58, 67. 

Pierowall, Westray, Orkney, grave- 
mounds of the Viking time at, 55; 68. 
PJiilostratiis, notice of enamelling by, 
125. 

Pins of Bone found in Broehs, 237, 239, 
i 246, 247. 

of Bronze found in Broehs, 233, 

237, 242. 

Pirnie, parish of Wemyss, Fife, Earth- 
house at, 292. 

1‘italinii, near Dundee, bronze si-iiral 
armlet found at, 1.09. 

Pitkelloney, near Muthil, bronze armlets 
found at. ■* fd. 

Pluntoii Castle, bronze armlet found near, 
137. 


Murroes, Forfarshire, Earth -house at, Pottery of the Broehs, the, 215, 221, 
290. 230, 237, 240, 242, 244. 

of tlie Earth-houses, the, 287, 288, 

Neok-hings ol silver, 84, 85. 295, 298, 304. 

Needles of Bone found in Broehs, 247. 

Newry, (.^oiiiity Down, Ireland, Vnonze Quendale, Shetland, arm-rings of silver 
armlet found at, 154, 155. found at, 109. 

Newstead, Roxburghshire, Earth-houses Quern found at Baliiiaclellau, Kirkcud- 
at, 300. brigljt, 126. 
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Querns found in Brochs, 212, 220, 222, 
243, 246. 

found in criumogs, 270. 

Rattar, Caithness, arm-rings of silver 
found at, 109. 

Rattray, Castle Hill of, pierced vase of 
clay found at, 12. 

Rendall, William, exploration of Viking 
graves at Pierowall, Westray, by, 55. 

Reindeer, remains of, fouinl in Brochs, 
221, 231. 

Rliind, Alexander Henry, exploration 
of the Brocli of Kettlcburn by, 209. 

Rousay, Orkney, urns of steatite found 
in, 71. 

Rygli, Professor, comparison of oval 
brooches found in Norway and in 
Scotland by, 35. 

Saqa of Gisli the Soursop, the, 290. 

the Orkney ingaf 231. 

Sagas, testiinony of tlie, to the forms of 
heatlien burial, 59. 

Samian Ware found in Brochs, 237, 242. 

found in crannogs, 270. 

Saucepan of bronze found at Stanhope, 
Peeblesshire, 152. 

found in Dowalton Loch, 266. 

Seafield Tower, Kinghorn, bronze armlet 
found at, 154. 

Seal, the ilesh of the, as an article of 
food, 215. 

Sesi, the, of the Isle of Pantcllaria, 206. 

Shapinsay, Orkney, urn of steatite found 
in, 72. 

Shaw Hill, Kirkurd, hoard of gold objects 
found at, 138. 

Shields found in Viking grave.s, 18, 56. ! 

of bronze, decorated with enamels | 

and figures of animals, 119. 

Ship-burials of tlie Viking time in Oj-k- 
ney, 59. 

in Norway, 62, 63. 

Shoes, l>unal with, 6, 7. 

Silver, ornaments of, found in Viking 
graves, 27, 28. 

— hoards of ornamenf' and coins of, 
78, 89, 109. ^ 

Fibula of, found in tlic Brock of 

Cani-liath, 223. 

Skaill, Oj'kney, hoard of .silver ornaments 
found at, 78. 

ornanieiited stone balls found at, 

168. 

Skalagriin, burial of, 59. 

Skiiiuot, Cait1nies.s, Brock of, 199. 

Skjern, North Jutland, Runic nioninnent 
at, 99, 100, 


Skye, arm-rings of silver found in, 109. 
ornamented .stone ball found in, 

167. 

Smith, Dr. R. Angus, investigation of 
Vitrified Fort on Loch Etive by, 277. * 
Smithes tools found in Viking graves in 
Scotland, 23. 

found in Viking graves in Scandi- 
navia, 35. 

Snaburgli, Unst, Shetland, Brock of, 195. 
Solomon’s seal, geometric figure called, 
255, 256. 

SpooiLS of bronze, Celtic, 134, 136. 
St.'iiihope, Peel )lessh ire, bronze armlet 
found at, 150. 

Stennis, Orkney, arm-rings of silver 
found at, 109. 

urn of steatite found at, 69. 

finger-rings of gold found at, 106. 
Stitchcll, bronze collar found at, 136, 
137. 

Stone eu])s found in Brochs, 218, 233. 
Stuart, Professor, description of Earth - 
houses by, 292. 

Sntherlaiidsliirc, oval brooches found in, 
43. 

the Brochs of, 216. 

Sweiiidrow, Rousay, Viking sword found 
at, 45. 

Swine’s head of bronze found in Banlf- 
j shire, 117. 

I Sword -hilt of Viking time found in 
Eigg, 49. 

found at Ultima in Sweden, 52. 

Swords of iron found in Viking graves, 
17, 33, 45, 48. 

with sheaths of bronze, 121, 

Sword-.sheath of bronze found near Mor- 
tonhall, 120. 

Talavots, tbe, of the Balearic Islands, 
206. 

Tealing, Forfarshire, Earth-house at, 298. 
Thor, convention ,'il representations of, 
97, 99, 100, 101. 

Tlior’s llammer, amulets in form of, 91, 
99. 

I Thorgrim, priest of Frey, burial of, 60, 

; Tiree, oval l}rooclje.s foiuul in, 40. 
j Tons, Kirkcud])iight, bronze oliject like 
i the frontal of a horse, found at, 112. 
j Torwood, Stirlingslnre, Brock at, 188. 

: Towers, Round, of Ireland, 204. 

; Towie, Aberdeen .shire, bronze ornaments 
' found at, 122. 

I Trelan Bahow, Cornwall, bronze mirror 
i found in a grave at, 131. 

Truddhu, the, of the Terra d’Otranto, 
Italy, 206. 
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Tune, Norway, .ship-burial at, 63. 
Tweezers of bronze, 214. 


*Ultuna, Sweden, gi'ave-mound of Iron 
Age at, 51, 52. 

Unst, Shetland, urn.s of steatite found 
in, 74. 

Unis of steatite from grave-rnoninis in 
Orkney and Shetland, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 

Uyea, Shetland, urii of steatite found 
in, 73. 


VALHALr.A of the Northmen, the, 32. 

Vases of clay, pierced and containing 
cli.arcoal and incense, buried in Chris- 
tian graves, 10, 11, 12. 

Vik, in Norway, sword found at, 33. 

Vitrifaction, modern jiractice of, for 
macadamising roads, 281. 


Vitrified Forts of Scotland and France, 
275, 280. 

Walston, Lanarkshire, ornamented 
bronze ball .found at, 161-162: 

Weaving, implements of, found in 
Brochs, 252. 

combs used in, 253, 254. 

Weston, near Bath, bronze spoons found 
at, 134, 135. 

Westray, Orkney, Viking graves in, 55, 
58. 

large vessel of steatite found in, 76. 

Williams, John, description of Vitrified 
Forts l3y, 276. 

Wliale, the flesh of the, as an article of 
food, 215. 

Woollen fabrics from mosses in Orkney 
and Denmark, 103-106. 

Yartiouse, Thriimster, Caithness, tlie 
Broch of, 195, 223. 
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EXTRA^CTS FROM REVIEWS. 

Times* October 4, 1882, 

It is a most valuable ami iiietlu«lica] statement (»f all the facts con- 
nected with his own excavations in A3n'sliire, suy)plemented b}" a summary 
of what is knoAvn of Craiinogs and Lake-Dwellings elsewliere. The work is 
yirofiisely illustrated with charts, pl.ans, and engravings of nnany of the 
objects discovered during the excavations : it Avill doubtless become a 
standard autliority on the subject of which it treats.” . 


EDINBURGH : DAYID DOUGLAS. 
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Athenseum, November 11, 1882. 

“ . . . Our roaderB may be jissured that tliey will find very nuicb 

lo^iutert\st and instruct tbeni in the })erusal of the work/^ 

Saturday Keview, October 7, 1882. 

. . . The issue of these reports in a handy \o]um(i was taken 
ill hand by Di*. i\Iunro, and the. result is seen in tlie carefully-prepared and 
admirably got-iip volume to which we have now to invite attention/’ 

The Nation, New York, October 26, 1882. 

“ TIjc work here brietly noticed ranks in external appearance with the 
best (jt‘ its kind. It is bcavitifully priute<l, and the 264 woodcuts inserted 
in the text are admirably execute<l ; but e.rpial pi*aise cannot be bestowTd on 
the fne jdates accompanying the volume. The jiublication is a higlily 
v;duablc contribution to Arch.Tology, and doubtless w’ill hud many readers 
in tlii.s country.” 

Academy, October 14, 1882. 

Dr. iMiinro speak.s with authority, as he has |»ersonally witnessed excava- 
tions at the iiioie important Lake-Dwellings, and has, we should gather, left 
but few unexamined. He is, moreover, a careful ol.iserver and one well read 
in the lit(‘rature of the subject.” 

St. James’s Gazette, August 24, 1882. 

Tills very interesting volume is a first attempt to bring together in a 
compemlious form, a propos of certain recent discoveries in Wigtonshire and 
Ayrsliii*(‘, all tliat is at present known to Arclncologists about primitive 
British Lake-Dw<dlings. Tlic result i.s naturally rather materijd for the 
history tlian a history of these singular structures. Indeed, Dr. Mnnro is 
less imdiiKKl to theori.se about their origin — though on this point he has 
some very well-defnnul views — than to array in order tlie evidence we posse.ss 
of their geographical distriluitioii, tlie plan on wl ieh they were built, tlui 
)»hysical aspect of the country at the time tlieir construction, and the 
d(*gree of civilisation attained by its inhabitants. Such an enumeration is 
itself a proof of tluj attractive nature of the questions which await the explorm* 
of these lacustrine stroiigliolds.” 


Pall Mall Gazette, September 20, 1882. 

It belongs to tlie very, best class of well-selected materials.” 
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Sir John Lubbock, in Nature, December 14, 1882. 

Whilst tliiiiiking liim for what he has already accomplished, we may 
express a hope that he will continue hi.s researches.” * 


Glasgow Herald, October 27, 1882. 

“ As we have pointed out, the explorations of the last two years have, 
so to speak, resurrected an ancient peot»le, and we may h()t>e that further 
explorations will enable us better to fix their position in prehistoric times, 
and better to understand their modes and habits of life and their surround- 
ings. In the meantime we lu‘,artily welcome Dr. Munro’s admirable study, 
and recommend it to the j)eru.sal of all interested in tlie importaiit sul>ject 
of wliich it treats. . . . The volume is a most interesting one, and 

will remain for many years to come the autbority on the siibjtict.” 


Scotsman, November 22, 1882. 

‘‘ 111 this liandsome and coi)iously illustrated volume, the resuJt.s of tlu‘ 
iin'estiga’tions of tlie Scottish Lake -Dwellings (in which Dr. Munro has 
himself tak(Ui the chief ])avt) are systematised ; and the story of tliis forgotten 
phase of life in Scotland is ])resente(l witli all the freshness of a new inter- 
pretation of a large and interesting portion of the early history of tlie country. 

. And Ids work has now done for Britain what the well-known work 
of Keller had previously done for the Lake-Dwellings of Centrid Enropi?.” 


Aberdeen Free Press, October 23, 1882. 

“ A most valuable contribution to Scottish Arclueology — a volume that, 
ought to find a place on tlie shelves of every district library in the country.” 


Inverness Courier, August 24, 1882. 

“ It will serve at orce as a record of wliat lias lieen aebieved, as an 
incentive to further researcl),*and as a guule to the direction in which 
that research should be made.” 

North British Daily Mail, August 14, 1882. 

The plan of tlie work is admirable, and it has been wrought out in 
masterly fashion, so much so indeed that it may be placed on the same 
vslielf with the historical volumes of x\.nderson, Skene, and Robertson, without 
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any danger of tlieir falling out. ... As a scholarly conspectus of 
everything of real significance that has been published relating to Crannogs 
since Dr. Josexdi Eobertson first directed attention to their prevalence in 
Scotland, it will be welcomed as a service^able index even by the most 
learned archa'ologists ; while to the general reader, desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the hitherto widely -scattered results of inquiry on this 
subject, it will be a boon, the value of which cannot be exaggerated.” 


Dundee Advertiser, August 22, 1882. 

“ Dr. Munro had a voluminous but confused literature before him when 
he began his explorations, and he has succeeded in Inlnging togetlier in 
this ^’olume such a mass of original matter and of detailed discovery as 
should tuiable the least imaginative student to frame a theory. . . . We 

havehnuch pleasure in i*ecoiiimending this book as one of the most exhaus- 
tive works upon the subject yet published. The illustrations are i>rofuse 
and well executed.” 


The Antiquary, Vol. vii. p. 67. 

“ Dj'. ^lunro has come forward in a very acceptable volume, whicli is 
now before ns, and has undertaken to give a Idstory of the excavations into 
ancient Scottisli Lake-Dwellings, together with some very valuable sugges- 
tions as to the age and general characteristics of these prehistoric remains. 
We cannot, of course, follow Dr. Munro into all tlie details he treats of, but 
our readers will, w(i are sure, thank us for a summary of what Dr. Munro 
so ably tells us, and for the rest we most wai’inly recommend all jintiquaries 
to make themselves possessors of this really remarkable book — remarkable in 
many ways, in closeness of detail, in extent of learning, in breadth of pbilo- 
sophical treatment, in the wealth of admirably executed and thorcuighly 
jqipropriate illustrations.^ 

^ “We cannot pass over one other important accessory to the characteristics of tliis 
book, 'riie jniblLsher has certainly spared nothing to make his part of the work equal 
to the importance of the subject, and in i>at)er, print, ami tasteful appearance, there 
is nothing to he desired. We cannot always say thh much of the publications which 
come before us ; but it is a i)leasure to do so in a case like this.” 


Westminster Review. 

The book is througliout a model of the careful record of facts, which 
recpiiro the most intelligent and patient observation to make the record of 
any value.” 


EDIKBUIIGH : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
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Scotland in Eally CniiisTrAN Times. — “ The Past in the Present has been 
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I IV. Cave Life. 

V. Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
VI. Superstitions. 



The UTation, New York. 

‘ ‘ Tho early portion of the work, devoted to an aceonnt of the primitive manners and customs 
(if tlie Scotch islanders, their iiiiplemeiits, houses, and superstitions, is an attemi)t made, on 
historical grounds, to prove the futility of the reasoning which attaches to archaeological finds an 
immense antiquity, and to demonstrate tlio existence already in the Stone Age of an intellectual 
culture perhajis e<pui] to that of the jn’esunt day.” 

Saturday Beview. 

“Few more interesting Archaeological works have lately been published than the ten ‘Uhind 
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trating an account of them. The llo.ssenno at Carnac in Bnlt-iny was a heap of ruins of Roman buihl- 
ings, and though s<nne attention liad been already bestowed on the Roman remains of the neigh- 
Iwurhood, it had not been previ<nisly e.vplored. Mr. Miln had thus an o])i>ortunity worthy of 
an ambitious arclueologisf, and he sm^reeded in using it well. lie. is caniful to commit himself tt) 
few theories, and shows eoolne.s.s and judgment in the ]»resene.e. of the most attractive fields for 
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RECOEDS OF THE COINAGE OF SCOTLAND. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

** Tho future Historians of Scotland will be very fortunate if many parts of tlicir 
materials are so carefully worked up for them and set before them in so complete 
and taking a form.” — AthcMCGum. 

“When we say that these two volumes contain more than 770 records, of which 
more than 550 have never been printed before, and that they are illustrated by a 
scries of Plates, by the autotype jiroccss, of the coins themselves, the reader may 
judge for himself of the learning, as well as tho pains, bestowed on them both by 
the Author and the Publisher.” — Times. 

“The most handsome and coinxdete Work of the kind which has ever been 
published in this country .” — Numismatic Chronicle^ Pt. lY., 1875. 

“We have in these Records of tho Coinage of Scotland, not the production of a 
dilettante^ but of a real student, who, with rare jiains and the most scholarly dili- 
gence, has s(?t to work and collected into two massive voluim.'s a coniplete histmy 
of the coinage of Scotland, so far as it can be gathered from the ancient records.” 
— Academy. 


EAELY EECOEDS EELATING TO MINING IN SCOTLAND. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

“The documents contained in the body of the work are given without altera- 
tion or abridgment, and the introduction is written with ability and judgment, 
presenting a clear and concise outline of the earlier history of the Mining Industries 
of Scotland. ” — Scotsman. 

‘ ‘ The documents . . ^ comprise a great deal that is viny curious, ;|nd no less 
that will be imiiortant to the historian in treating of the origin of one of tho most 
important branches of the national industry .” — Daily News, 

“Such a book . . . revealing as it does tho first developments of an industry 
which has become the mainspring of the national prosperity, ought to be specially 
interesting to all patriotic Scotchmen .” — Saturday licvicw. 
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SVECIMEN PAGE. 


SCOTTISH CHARM-STONES. 211 


'' Tlie (tlien) chief, journeying with his clan to join Bruce’s army 
before Bannockburn, observed, on liis standard being lifted one morn- 
ing, a glittering something in a clod of earth hanging to the flag- 
staff. It was this stone. He sliowed it to his followers, and told 
them he felt sure its brilliant lights 
were a good omen and foretold a 
victory — and victory was won on 
the hard-fought field of Bannock- 
burn. 

“ From this time, wlienever the 
clan was ‘ out,’ the Clach-na-Bra- 
tach accompanied it, carried on the 
person of the cliief, and its varying 
hues wore consulted by him as to 
the lute of battle. On the eve of 
Sheriffmuir (13th November IVIS), of sa<l memory, on Struaii con- 
sulting the stone as to the fate of the morrow, tlie large internal 
flaw was first observed. The Stuarts were lost — and Clan Donna- 
chaidh has been declining in influence ever since. 



Fii?. 17. Clacli-na-Bratach. 


“ The virtues of the Clach-na-Bratacli are not altogether of a 
martial nature, for it cures all manner of diseases in cattle and 
horses, and formerly in human beings also, if tliey drink the water 
in which this charnfed stone has been thrice dipped by the hands 
of Struan.” 

The Clach-na-Bratach is a transparent, globular mass of rock- 
crystal, of the size of a small apple. (See accompanying woodcut, Fig. 
17.) Its surface has been artificially polished. Several specimens of 
round rock-crystal, of the same description and size, and similarly 
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